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INTRODUCTION 

TO THE STUDY OF ELOCUTION. 


1. Breathing, — Some years ago a teacher of elocution im- 
parted “a great secret” to his pupils, for which they had to 
pay an extra fee, and give their word of honour not to reveal 
it. Like some other great secrets, this one leaked out : it was 
simply this — Breathe through the nostrils.'^ 

By all means practise this method of breathing, not only 
when reading, but at all times. Breathing habitually thus, and 
combining with it the constant practice of taking long, deep 
inspirations, you will not only acquire the first requisite for 
readflig — namely, the full inflation of the lungs — but will also 
possess an invaluable means of strengthening these organs. 

Again ; this method of breathing imparts a strength of ex- 
pression to the face which, you will observe, is altogether lack- 
ing in the weak and vacant expression of those wlio breathe 
through the open mouth. 

Breathe silently. Breathing audibly gives one the idea that 
the speaker is straining after effect, or causes the equally un- 
pleasant feeling that the reading is laboured, and that the 
reader is not at ease. 

2. Formation of Mouth. — As in singing, so in speaking : don’t 
speak or read in any other way than by forming the mouth into 
an (md shape. In the first place, that shape gives a clear chan- 
nel for the emission of sound ; and, in the second place, it pre- 
vents the possibility of that distortion of face which ensues 
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when a person reads or speaks with the mouth distended from 

ear to ear.” 

3. Voice Production. — There are two ways in which voice 
sounds are produced — the one from the throat, the other from 
the chest. 

To speak from the throat is utterly wrong. True, all voice 
sounds must come through the throat ; but whoever throws the 
strain of speaking on the throat is violating a natural law. 
That habit can only result, in the case of any who speak in 
public, in serious injury. It is the cause, for one thing, of that 
disease known as “clerical sore throat.” Further, in speaking 
from the throat you cannot produce either a mellow or a natural 
sound, nor can you read with ease to yourself or with pleasure 
to your hearers. 

Produce the voice from the cl test 

The constant practice of this method of voice production will 
result in the strengthening and deepening of the voice, in im- 
parting to it quality of tone, and in affording ease and pleasure 
to the speaker. 

Let me enforce this with all the emphasis I can use — Speak 
from the chest As a test, place the open palm firmly oh the 
Oreast : if you feel a distinct vibration, the voice production is 
from the chest ; if there is little or no vibration, you are strain- 
ing the throat, for which violation of nature you must pay the 
penalty of acquiring a weak, false voice. If the habit is per- 
severed in, “worse remains behind.” Speak from the chest 

4. Pronunciation. — Mispronunciation must ever be a fatal 
stumbling-block in the way of forming a refined and cultured 
manner in either speaking or reading. 

It has been well said : “ Slovenly speaking may pass in com- 
mon conversation, but when speakers are required to pronounce* 
with emphasis, and for that purpose to be more distinct and 
definite in their utterance, they have been so accustomed to 
loose, indistinct articulation that here they utterly fail. A 
thousand faults lie concealed in a miniature, which a microscope 
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brings to view ; so it is chiefly by pronouncing on a large scale, 
as public speaking may be called, that we prove the propriety 
of elocution.” 

While agreeing with the above, I shall be surprised indeed 
if pupils, young pupils especially, do not find, after a course of 
training, that they are able to speak more correctly than before. 
The study of elocution misses its mark if it does not improve 
speaking as well as reading. 

First of all, let me impress upon learners the absolute neces- 
sity of speaking distinctly and with deliberation. Let them 
give to each word and to every syllable its true balance. 

The following examples of the opposite practice are neither 
fictions nor exaggerations : they have assailed my ears for 
many a long day. I have heard them over and over again 
in the ordinary course of teaching, and I am within the mark 
when I affirm that ten oilt of every twelve pupils, at the be- 
ginning of their elocutionary studies, commit these very serious 
faults. The words and syllables in italics indicate the mis- 
pronunciations. 

At this tlie mayor an corpora-sAiw 

Quaked with a mighty consternas/tni. 

Kng/fl7j’.v sun was slowly setting. 

And the royal hem' a below. 

Only by pries's and in the Latin tongue. 

His-K?7 grew dry an blood/*«?. 

For far the day was pent 

A mojnint speech^ww, moshnlm, amazed. 

The throne/«Av monarch on th' an{/e'’l gazed. 

The roaring torrint is deep an wide. 

His axe being seven agis. 

The sixt age shifs into the lean an slippered pantaloon, 

Her tall mcw-trembling, and her timbers Parting on the strain. 

The close of the las' century. 

All the pit with sand and mane 

Was in a thunderous mother. 

Th* ocazhin is divine. 

Mos ^raugely sweet. 
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Leprous ’rales. 

His ’(Mature modeled with a per/ec’ grace. 

And piti^M^ manhood. 

And with no strenth to flee. 

Opening innoriMre of a child. 

With th' (Lshis on his brow. 

The forrms of ag/.s passed away. 

The nex^ great event was the Jirft' meeting of this board. 
An hoMis? man ’s the nobhW work of (Jod. 

Jm' two darys after. 

Made ne.s’.s‘ inside men’s Sunday hats. 

Abnos’ five hundW(/ years ago. 

An nohuddy could enough admire. 

All the little boys an (jurrls, 

With rosy cheeks an flaxen cnrrfft, 

An sparrkling eyes, au. teetli like pmrrh. 

Cvomwnll will not come till sunset. 

The bell cca.s-’.s swaying. 


And now turn back and read each of these quotations cor- 
rectly — say twice a day for a week, or till you have mastered 
tJiem. This exercise will amply repay you. 

Terminations. — The correct pronunciation of terminations 
seems to be almost ‘‘a lost art.” Let me endeavour to show 
how the art may Jbe recovered ; for, without it, you can never 
read but in a slovenly, uncultured manner. 

The termination ed should be pronounced td^ not id— bounded, 
expanded, repeated. 

The termination el should be pronounced el, not il — angel, 
gospel, model, cruel, rebel, apparel, minstril. To this termina- 
tion there are a few exceptions — hazel, weasel, snivel, ravel; 
pronounced as if written hazle, weasle, etc. 

Tlie terminations em and emn should be pronounced em, not 
um — emhlem, solemn. 

In the termination en, the e is, as a rule, suppressed — heaven, 
given, open, maiden, sudden, garden, heathen, dozen ; pronounced 
headn, gidn, etc. 

The termination ence should be pronounced ence, not ince 
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— conscience, impatience, eminence, providence, silence, tur- 
bulence. 

The termination est should he pronounced est, not ist — 
mightiest, weightiest, heaviest, tenderest, cruellest, hardiest 

The termination eth should be pronounced eth, not itli—faUeth, 
envieth, suffer eth, vaunteth, thmketh, rejoiceth, hopeth, believeth, 
endureth. 

The termination ent should be pronounced eyit, not int — 
evident, provident, eminent, silent 

The termination less should be pronounced less, not liss — 
motionless, restless, recliess, resistless. 

The termination mmt should be pronounced 7nent, not mint — 
battlement, contentment, judgment, treatment, parliament, regi- 
ment, moment 

The termination ness should be pronounced 7iess, not niss — 
goodness, wiclcedness, rigltteoimiess, wilderness, darhnm. 

The terminations U and in should be pronounced as in pencil, 
ptpil, vigil, Latin, urchin. Exceptions — evd, devil, raisin, 
cousin ; pronounced as edl, dev I, raidn, condn. 

The termination es should be pronounced as ez, not iz — ages, 
wislft’s, crosses, losses. 

The termination let should Ix' pronounc^l let, not lit — as in 
goblet, ringlet. 

The terminations tmi and sion. The vicious habit is almost 
universal, of pronouncing these terminations as if nation, 
motion, occasion, profession, etc., were written 'nashn, moshn, 
ocazhn, professhn. These terminations should be pronounced 
as distinctly as if written nashun, moshun, occazhun, professhun, 
the tion in every word receiving the sound of shun-. 

The sound of is is often crushed out altogether ; beasts, 
* bursts, nests, priests, hosts, requests, lost sheep, Chnst\s sake re- 
ceiving only the mutilated sound of bea^s, ness, priess, loss sheep, 
Chris' sake. In every case sound the termination before going 
on to the next word. 

The termination on. The o is suppressed in bacon, beacon, 
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dechcon^ hechoriy reckon^ pardon^ capon, prison, reason, ireason, 
poison, crimson, person, lesson, cotton, blazon, etc. ; proncRinced 
hadn, headn, etc. To sound the o in these and otier words 
would be pedantic. The o is sounded as u in Milton, sexton, 
Stilton, wanton ; pronounced as Miltun, sextun, etc. 

My — when not accented, the y is pronounced as in ably, lady. 

The letter r has two sounds, the one rough and trilled, the 
other smooth and soft. When r begins a word, as in rough, 
rugged, rain, ring, robber, or is the second letter, as in broad, 
drown, dreadful, the rough or trilled sound should be given ; 
but when the r is far on in a word, or is the last letter of a 
syllable, the smooth or soft sound should be used, as in dark, 
storm, curse, father, curfew, murupur, leper, murder. The soft 
r is also used in arm, ark, art. 

The definite article. When it precedes a word beginning with 
a vowel, the e is sounded long, as, the avorn, the eye, the innocent, 
the oak, the occasion. Before a word beginning with a con- 
sonant, the e is elided, as, tJi bird, tK desk, tld man, th' 
school. 

The prefix ex should be pronounced ex, not ix — exclaim, 
explain, experience ; ex pronounced egz — example, examine, 
exalt, exaggerate, exemplary ; ex pronounced ek — except, excess, 
excelsior. 

5. Modulation. — Both in prose and in poetry, when the sense 
is incomplete, keep the voice sustained ; but when the meaning 
is clearly defined, although you have not reached the end of a 
sentence, or of a stanza, the voice should take the falling inflec- 
tion : for instance : — 

And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the younger of them 

said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods that falleth to 

V . . N 

me ; and he divided unto them his living. 

All people that on earth do dwell, 

/ \ 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice. 


( 876 ) 
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Him serve with nurth, his prise forth tell, 

Come ye before him and rejoice. 

N / N y' 

I go into my library, and all history unrolls before me. I am a sove- 
reign in my library ; but it is the dead, not the living, that attend my 
levees. 


/ v 

Hamelin town’s in Brunswick, 

/ \ 

By famous Hanover city ; 

The River Weser, deep and wide, 

Washes its walls on the southern side : 

/ \ \ 

A pleasanter spot you never spied. 

Rats ! 

/ \ / \ 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats. 

And bit the 4)abies in the cradles ; 

\ / N 

Made nests inside men’s Simday hats ; 

/ \ 

And even spoiled the women’s chats, 

By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fi^y different sharps and flats. 


6. Pauses. — It is a common and stupid mistake to pause at the 
end of a line of poetry, wlien the sense is not completed j as in the 
following : — 

To see the townsfolk suffer so/ 

From vermin was a pity. 

Instead of — 

To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin / was a pity. 

Just as he said this what should hap/ ' 

At the chamber door but a gentle tap. 

• Instead of — 

Just as he said this / what should hap 
At the chamber door / but a gentle tap. 

2 


( 876 ) 
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Tripping and skipping ran merrily after/ 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

Instead of— 

Tripping and skipping / ran merrily after 

The wonderful music / with shouting and laughter. 

O’er the distant hills came Cromwell ; 

Bessie saw him and her brow / 

Lately white with sickening horror 
Glows with sudden beauty now. 

Instead of — 

O’er the distant hills came Cromwell ; 

Bessie saw him / and her brow 
Lately white with sickening horror/ 

Glows with sudden beauty now. 

And summoned Rizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play/ 
The songs she loved in early years. 

Instead of— 

And summoned Rizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 
The songs she loved in early years. 

A very striking example of the error of pausing at the end® 
of a line is seen in the following : — 

Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed / 

His tender, last farewell, 

A Guide, a Comforter bequeathed/ 

With us to dwell. 

Instead of — 

Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed 
His tender, last farewell, 

A Guide, a Comforter / bequeathed 
With us / to dwell. 

Interrogative sentences, which admit of a simple afiirniati'\^ 
or negative answer, should end with the rising inflection ; 
as— 

Who art tliou ? and why comest thou here ? 
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OpenJ ’tis I, the king ! Art thou afraid? 

Do you se^ yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a camel? 

Will you go and gossip with your stable-boy / when you may talk 
with kings and queens ? 

Awaked you not in this sore agony ? 

Had you such leisure in the time of death / to gaze upon these secrets 
of the deep ? 

Interrogative sentences, which do not admit of a simple 
affirmative or negative answer, take the falling inflection; 
as — 

\ 

What ! my young master ! 

\ 

Why, what make you here ? 

\ 

Why are you virtuous ? 

Why do people love you ? 

\ v 

And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 

Who is it that causes this river to rise in the high mountains, and to 

V 

empty ^tsclf in the ocean ? Who is it that causes to blow the loud wdnds 

s 

of winter, and tliat calms them again in the summer ? Who is it that 
rears up the shade of these lofty forests, and blasts them with the quick 

lightning of his pleasure ? The same Great Spirit who gave to you a 

\ \ 

country on the other side of the waters, and gave ours to us. 


In isHuiug this new Text-book, I have again to thank, very sincerely, those 
authors and pul^shers wlio have kindly granted me iiennission to insert 
extracts from copyright works. 


T. Harkower. 
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THE ART OF READING. 

If, in our ideas of the fine arts / we include all those embel- 
lishments of civilized life / which combine, in a high degree, the 
gratification of a refined taste / with the exercise of an enlightened 
intellect, then / must reading aloud / hold a prominent place 
amongst those arts / which impart a charm to social intercourse, 
and purify the associations of ordinary life. But it must be 
good reading, or the enjoyment is exchanged for unspeakable 
annoyance : not pompous or theatrical reading, but easy, familiar, 
and judicious reading; such reading as best conveys to the 
hearers / the true meaning of the writer. 

It certainly does appear strange / that those who speak every 
day / with the tone of right reason / and the emphasis of truth, 
should so pervert that beautiful instrument of music, the 
human voice, as to read aloud with any tone and emphasis / but 
those which ai'e right and true. Yet, so it is; and many a 
youth ; now sent home from school or college, after a costly, and 
what is called a finished^ education, is wholly incapable of read- 
ing / so as not at the same time / to disgrace himself / and oflfend 
his hearers. 

It is sometimes said / that nothing can be easier / than to read 
well, if persons understand what they are reading. But where, 
then, a/re the good readers / who find it so easy ? or w^here, in 
other words, are the people of understanding? for certainly 
many of our readers / would be utterly unable to understand 
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thsmdvm^ were not the sense of what they utter / conveyed tc 
their minds / through the medium of sight. 

When all the necessary requisites for a good reader / are taken 
into account, we wonder / not so much that this accomplishment 
is neglected, as that it does not constitute, with all who look 
upon education / in its true light, an important means of refin- 
ing / and elevating the mind, of cultivating the sympathies, and 
of improving those habits of perception and adaptation / which 
are so valuable to all. 

Reading aloud, and reading well, ought not to be considered / 
as mere amusement. A good book / well read / is like the con- 
versation of an intelligent friend, and ought to be treated / with 
the same respect. It forms, in fact, a rallying point, around 
which different tempers, feelings, and constitutions can meet / 
without discord ; it tends to draw ea(;li mind / out of its petty 
cares / and perplexities, to meet with other minds / on common 
ground, where a wider extent of interest, and often a nobler 
range of thought, have the effect of showing, by contrast, how 
trivial and unimportant / are the things of self, when compared 
with the great aggregate / of human happiness / and misery. 

Mrs. Ellis. 


ON READING ALOUD. 

Charles Kemble / has been reading Shakespeare / to London 
audiences; and it would be well if, from among the thousands 
who listened to him, a few could be induced / to carry the prac- 
tice / into private life, We know of no accomplishment so 
valuable / as that of reading “ with good emphasis and discre- 
tion,” of catching the meaning and spirit of an author, and 
conveying them to others / with a distinct and intelligible utter- 
ance ; and yet, strange to say, there is no department of modem 
education / so much neglected. Indeed, so general is this neglect, 
that scarcely one young lady or gentleman in a dozen / who 
boast of having “finished” their education can, on being 
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reque^J^d, read aloud to a private company / with that ease / and 
graceful modulation / which is necessary to the perfect apprecia- 
tion of the author. There is either a forced and unnatural 
mouthing, a hesitating and imperfect articulation, or a monotony 
of tone / so thoroughly painful that one listens with impatience, 
and is glad when some excuse presents itself / for his absence. 
Whatever may be the imperfections of our school tuition, the 
main evil / arises from the unequal value / which seems to be 
attached to good reading / as compared with music, dancing, 
painting, and other fashionable acquirements. Why it should 
be so, we can discover no good cause, but, on the contrary, see 
many substantial reasons / why reading aloud should be culti- 
vated / as one of the most useful / and attractive / of domestic 
accomplishments. 

To young ladies / the habit of reading aloud / has much to 
recommend it. The mental pleasure to be derived therefrom / 
is one of the most delightful / that can adorn the family circle. 
Gathered round the winter’s fire, what could be more cheerful / 
for the aged and infirm, what more instructive to the younger 
branches or more exemplary to the careless, than the reading 
aloud / of some entertaining author? 

Another advantage / which it would confer on the readers 
themselves / would be the improved utterance and intonation / 
which correct reading would produce, instead of that simpering 
and lisping / which are so often to be met with / even among 
ladies of the higher classes. 

To young men preparing for professional labours / the art of 
reading aloud / is indispensable ; and though not equally neces- 
sary / for what are called business men, still to such / it is a 
becoming / and valuable acquirement. Ask your son, who has 
lately gone to business, to read you the last debate in Parlia- 
ment, and ten to one / he will rattle through it / with such a 
jumbling indistinctness of utterance, that you are glad when his 
hour calls him away, and leaves you / to the quiet enjoyment / 
of self-perusal. And why is this ? Simply because he has never 
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been taught / to regard reading aloud / in the light of a gmcef ul 
aeoomplishment. At school / he learned to know«his words, 
and that was so far useful ; but to read in the spirit and mean- 
ing of the author— this is what he has yet to acquire. 

Music is cried up on all hands ; why not reading ? We have 
in almost every family / evidence of what practice has done for 
vocal music ; why not the same for reading aloud ? The one 
art / is chiefly valued as an amusement / and refining accomplish- 
ment; the other / is equally entertaining, quite as necessary for 
the adornment of public or private life, and certainly more 
directly productive / of utility and knowledge. Chambers. 


THE VISION OF MIRZA. 

On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the custom 
of my forefathers, I always keep holy, after having offered up 
my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills of Bagdat, in 
order to pass the rest of the day / in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airing myself on the tops of the mountains, I 
fell into a profound contemplation / on the vanity of human life ; 
and passing from one thought to another, “ Surely,” said I, 
“ man is but a sh^ow, and life a dream.” Whilst I was thus 
musing, I cast mine eyes towards the summit of a rock / that 
was not far from me, where I discovered one in the habit of a 
shepherd, with a little musical instrument in his hand. As I 
looked upon him, he applied it to his lips, and began to play 
upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes / that were inexpressibly melodious, and 
altogether different / from anything I had ever heard. They 
put me in mind of those heavenly airs / that are played to the* 
departed souls of good men / upon their first arrival in paradise, 
to wear out the impressions of their last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy plaee. My heart melted 
a^ay in secret raptures. 
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I b|d been often told / that the rock before me / was the haunt 
of a Genius, and that several had been entertained with music / 
who had passed by it ; but never heard that the musician had 
before made himself visible. When he had raised my thoughts, 
by those transporting airs which he played, to taste the plea- 
sures of his conversation, as I looked upon him like one aston- 
ished^ he beckoned to mo, and by the waving of his hand / 
directed me to approach the place where he sat. I drew near 
with that reverence / which is due to a superior nature ; and as 
my heart was entirely subdued by the captivating strains I had 
heard, I fell down at his feet and wept. The Genius smiled 
upon me / with a look of compassion and affability / that familiar- 
ized him to my imagination, and at once dispelled all the fears 
and apprehensions / with which I approached him. He lifted 
me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, “Mirza,” 
said he, “ I have heard thee in thy soliloquies ; follow me.” 

He then led me to the highest pinnacle of the rock, and 
placing me on the top of it, ‘‘Cast thy eyes eastward,” said 
he, “ and tell me what thou seest.” “ I see,” said I, “ a huge 
vallej, and a prodigious tide of water rolling through it.” 
“ The valley that thou seest,” said he, “ is the Vale of Misery; 
and the tide of water that thou seest / is part of the great tide 
of Eternity.” “What is the reason,” said I, “that the tide I 
see / rises out of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself / 
in a thick mist at the other?” “What thou seest,” said he, 
“is that portion of Eternity which is called Time, measured 
out by the sun, and reaching from the beginning of the world 
to its consummation. Examine now,” said he, “ this sea that 
is bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell me what thou 
discoverest in it.” “ I see a bridge,” said T, “ standing in the 
%iidst of the tide.” “The bridge thou seest,” said he, “is 
Human Life ; consider it attentively.” Upon a more leisurely 
survey of it, I found that it consisted of threescore and ten 
entire arches, with several broken arches, which, added to those 
that were entire, made up the number to about an hundred. 
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As I was counting the arches, the Genius told me / that this 
bridge consisted at first / of a thousand arches, but that a great 
flood / swept away the rest, and left the bridge / in the ruinous 
condition / 1 now beheld it “ But tell me further,” said he, 

what thou discoverest on itl” “ I see multitudes of people / 
passing over it,” said I, “ and a black cloud / hanging on each 
end of it.” As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the 
passengers / dropping through the bridge / into the great tide / 
that flowed underneath it ; and, upon further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors / that lay concealed 
in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon / but 
they fell through them / into the tide, and immediately disap- 
peared. These hidden pit-falls / were set very thick at the- 
entrance of the bridge, so that throngs of people / no sooner 
broke through the cloud ; but tnany> of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner / towards the middle, but multiplied and lay 
closer together / towards the end of the arches that were entire. 

There were, indeed, some persons, but their number was 
very small, that continued a kind of hobbling march / on the 
broken arches, but fell through one after another, being oquite 
tired and spent / with so long a walk. 

I passed some time in the contemplation of this wonderful 
structure / and the great variety of objects which it presented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melancholy / to see several 
dropping / unexpectedly / in the midst of mirth and jollity, and 
catching at everything that stood by them / to save themselves. 
Some were looking up towards the heavens / in a thoughtful 
posture, and in the midst of a speculation / stumbled and fell 
out of sight.' Multitudes were very busy in the pursuit of 
bubbles / that glittered in their eyes / and danced before them • 
but often when they thought themselves within the reach or 
them, their footing failed, and down they sank. In this con- 
fusion of objects, I observed many with scimitars in their hands, 
who ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons 
on trap-doors / which did not seem to lie in their way, and which 
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they plight have escaped / had they not been thus forced upon 
them. 

The Genius, seeing me indulge myself on this melancholy 
prospect, told me I had dwelt long enough upon it. “Take 
thine eyes off the bridge,” said he, “ and tell me if thou yet 
seest anything thou dost not comprehend.” Upon looking up, 
“ What mean,” said I, “ those great flights of birds / that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it 
from time to time? I see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormor- 
ants, and, among many other feathered creatures, several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches.” “These,” said the Genius, “are Envy, Avarice, 
Superstition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and passions / 
that infest human life,” 

I here fetched a deejj sigh. “ Alas !” said I, “ man was 
made in vain I How is he given away to misery and mortality, 
tortured in life / and swallowed up in death!” The Genius, 
being moved with compassion towards me, bade me quit so 
uncomfortable a prospect. “Look no more,” said he, “on 
man m the first stage of his existence, in his setting out for 
Eternity ; but cast thine eye / on that thick mist into which 
the tide bears the several generations of mortals / that fall into 
it.” I directed my sight as I “was ordered, and (whether or no 
the good Genius strengthened it / with any supernatural force, 
or dissipated part of the mist / that was before too thick for the 
eye to penetrate) I saw the valley / opening at the farther end, 
and spreading forth / into an immense ocean, that had a huge 
rock of adamant / running through the midst of it, and dividing 
it into two equal parts. The clouds still rested on one half of 
it, insomuch that I could discover nothing in it ; but the other 
Appeared to me a vast ocean / planted with innumerable islands, 
that were covered with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thousand little shining seas / that ran among them. I 
could see persons dressed in glorious habits, with garlands upon 
their heads, passing among the trees, lying down by the sides 
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of fcmntains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and could Jiear a 
confused harmony of singing birds, falling waters, human 
’Voices, and musical instruments. Gladness grew in me / upon 
the discoveiy of so delightful a scene. I wished for the wings 
of an eagle / that I might fly away to those happy seats ; but 
the Genius told me / there was no passage to them / except 
through the gates of death / that I saw opening every moment 
upon the bridge. “ The islands,” said he, “ that lie so fresh 
and green before thee, and with which the whole face of the 
ocean / appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are more in 
number than the sands on the sea-shore. There are myriads of 
islands behind those which thou here discoverest, reaching fur- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagination, can extend itself. 
These are the mansions of good men / after death, who, accord- 
ing to the degree and kinds of virtue / in which they excelled, 
are distributed among these several islands, which abound with 
pleasures of different kinds and degrees, suitable to the relishes 
and perfections / of those who are settled in them. Every island 
is a paradise / accommodated to its respective inhabitants. Are 
not these, 0 Mirza ! habitations worth contending for ? Does 
life appear miserable, that gives thee opportunities / of earning 
such a reward ? Is death td be feared, that will convey thee / 
to so happy an existence 1 Think not / man was made in vain, 
who has such an eternity / reserved for him.” I gazed with 
inexpressible pleasure on these happy islanda “At length,” 
said I, “ show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid / 
under those dark clouds / which cover the ocean on the other 
side / of the rock of adamant” The Genius making me no 
answer, I turned about to address myself to him a second 
time ; but I found that he had left me. I then turned again to 
the vision / which I had been so long contemplating; but instead^* 
of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islands, I 
saw nothing but the long, hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, 
ehe^ and camels grazing upon the sides of it 


Josiam Addison. 
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THE THREE CHERRY-STONER 

Three young gentlemen, who had finished the most substantial 
part of their repast, were lingering over their fruit and wine 
at a tavern in London, when a man of middle age entered the 
public room where they were sitting. He sat down at one end 
of a small, unoccupied table, and calling the waiter, ordered a 
mutton chop and a glass of ale. His appearance, at first view, 
was not likely to arrest the attention of any one. His hair was 
beginning to be thin and gray ; the expression of his counte- 
nance was sedate, with a slight touch perhaps of melancholy ; 
and he wore a gray surtout with a standing collar, which mani- 
festly had seen service, if the wearer had not. He might have 
been taken for a country magistrate, an attorney of limited 
practice, or a schoolmaster. 

He continued to masticate his chop and sip his ale in silence, 
witliout lifting his eyes from the table, until a cherry-stone, 
sportively snapped from the thumb and finger of one of the 
gentlemen at the opposite table, hit him upon his right ear. 
His eye was instantly upon the aggressor, and his ready intelli- 
gence* gathered from the ill-suppressed merriment of the party 
that this petty impertinence was intentional. 

The stranger stooped, and picked up the cherry-stone. A 
scarcely preceptible smile passed over his features as he care- 
fully wrapped it up in a piece of paper and put it in his pocket. 
This singular procedure, with their preconceived impressions of 
the stranger, somewhat elevated, as the young gentlemen were, 
by the wine they had partaken of, upset their gravity entirely, 
and a burst of laughter broke from the group. 

Unmoved by this rudeness, the stranger continued to finish 
ids frugal repast in quiet, until another cherry-stone, from the 
same hand, hit him upon his right elbow. This also, to the 
infinite amusement of the other party, he picked from the floor, 
and carefully placed with the first stone. 

Amidst shouts of laughter, a third cherry-stone was soon 
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nfter discharged, which hit him upon his left breast. This also 
he very deliberately lifted, and placed beside the otl^er two. 

As he rose, and was paying for his repast, the gaiety of these 
sporting gentlemen became slightly subdued. It was not easy 
to account for this. There was not the slightest evidence of 
irritation or resentment upon the features of the stranger. He 
walked to the table at which they were sitting, and with that 
air of dignified calmness which is a thousand times more ter- 
rible than wrath, drew a card from his pocket, and presented 
it with perfect civility to the offender, who could do no less 
than offer his own in return. While the stranger unbuttoned 
his surtout to take the card from his pocket, they saw he wore 
the undress coat of a military officer. The card disclosed his 
rank, and a brief inquiry at the bar was sufficient for the rest. 
He was a captain whom ill-health and long service had entitled 
to half-pay. In earlier life he had* been engaged in several 
affairs of honour, and, in the dialect of the day, was “ a dead 
shot.” 

The next morning a note arrived at the aggressor’s residence, 
containing a challenge, and one of the cherry-stones. The truth 
then flashed before the challenged party — it was the challAiger’s 
intention to make three separate affairs out of this unwarrant- 
able frolic ! The challenge was accepted, and the challenged 
party, in deference to the challenger’s reputed skill with the 
pistol, had half decided upon the small sword ; but his friends, 
who were on the alert, soon discovered that the captain, who 
had risen by his merit, had been in his earlier days an accom- 
plished instructor in the use of that weapon. 

They met, and fired alternately, by lot. The young man had 
selected this mode, thinking he might win the first fire : he did 
—fired, and missed his opponent. The captain levelled hia» 
pistol and fired : the ball passed through the flap of the right 
ea|f, and grazed the bone ; and, as the wounded man involun- 
tarily put his hand to the place, he remembered it was the right 
ear of his antagonist on which the cherry-stone had fallen. 
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Here ended the first lesson. A month passed. His friends 
cherished the hope that he would hear nothing more from the 
captain, wfien one day another challenge and another of those 
ominous cherry-stones arrived, with the captain’s apology, on 
the score of ill-health, for not sending it before. 

Again they met, fired simultaneously, and the captain, who 
was unhurt, shattered the right elbow of his antagonist — the 
very point upon which he had been struck with the cherry- 
stone. Here ended the second lesson. There was something 
awfully impressive in the 'imdus operandiy and exquisite skill, 
of his antagonist. The third cherry-stone was still in his 
possession, and the aggressor had not forgotten that it had 
struck the unoffending gentleman upon the left breast A 
month passed — another — and another, of terrible suspense ; but 
nothing was heard from the captain. 

One day the gentleman who had been his second in the for- 
mer duels called, and tendered another note. The address was 
written in the captain’s well-known hand, but it was the writ- 
ing of one who wrote feebly. There was an unusual solemnity 
► also in the manner of him who delivered it The seal was 
brokesi, and there was the cherry-stone in a blank envelope. 

“ And what, sir, am I to understand by this ? ” inquired the 
aggressor. 

“ You are to understand, sir, that my friend forgives you — 
he is dead ! ” Anonymous. 


THE VOYAGE. 

I said that at sea all is vacancy : I should correct the expres- 
don. To one given to day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself 
in reveries, a sea voyage is full of subjects for meditation j but 
^en they are the wonders of the deep, and of the air, and 
rather tend to abstract the mind from worldly themea I de- 
lighted to loll over the quarter railing, or climb to the main-top 
on a oalm day, and muse for hours together on the tranquil 
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bosom of a summer’s sea ; to gaze upon the piles of golden 
clouds just peering above the horizon, fancy them ^some fairy 
realms, and people them with a creation of my own ; to watch 
the gentle, undulating billows rolling their silver volumes, as if 
to die away on those happy shores. 

Q^ere was a delicious sensation of mingled security and awe, 
with which I looked down from my giddy height on the 
monsters of the deep at their uncouth gambols — shoals of por- 
poises tumbling about the bow of the ship, the grampus slowly 
heaving his huge form above the surface, or the ravenous shark 
darting like a spectre through the blue waters. My imagina- 
tion would conjure up all that I had heard or read of the watery 
world beneath me — of the finny herds that roam its fathomless 
valleys' of the shapeless monsters that lurk among the very 
foundations of the earth, and of those wild phantasms that 
swell the tales of fishermen and sailoih. 

Sometimes a distant sail, gliding along the edge of the ocean, 
would be another theme of idle speculatioa How interesting 
this fragment of a world, hastening to rejoin the great mass of 
existence ! What a glorious monument of human invention, 
that has triumphed over wind and wave ; has brought thfe ends 
of the world into communion ; has established an interchange 
of blessings, pouriug into the sterile regions of the north all the 
luxuries of the south ; has diffused the light of knowledge and 
the charities of cultivated life; and has thus bound together 
those scattered portions of the human race between which 
nature seemed to have thrown an insurmountable barrier ! 

We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at a dis- 
tance. It proved to be the mast of a ship that must have been 
completely wrecked ; for there were the remains of handker- 
chiefs, by which some of the crew had fastened themselves t® 
thi|j> spar, to prevent their being washed off by the waves. 
There was no trace by which the name of the ship could be 
ascertained. The wreck had evidently drifted about for many 
clusters of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long 
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sea-weeds flaunted at its sides. But where, thought I, is the 
crew? Thfiir struggle has long been over; they have gone 
down amidst the roar of the tempest ; their bones lie whitening 
among the cavefns of the deep ! Silence, oblivion, like the 
waves, have closed over them, and no one can tell the story of 
their end. What sighs have been wafted after that ship 1 what 
prayers offered up at the deserted fireside of home ! How often 
has the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, to catch 
some casual intelligence of this rover of the deep ! How has 
expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety into dread, and 
dread into despair ! Alas ! not one memento shall ever return 
for love to cherish. All that shall ever be known is, that she 
sailed from her port, “ and was never heard of more I ” 

In the evening, the weather, which had bitherto been fair, 
began to look wild and threatening, and gave indications of one 
of those sudden storms that will sometimes break in upon the 
serenity of a summer voyage. The storm increased with the 
night. The sea was lashed into tremendous confusion. There 
►was a fearful, sullen sound of rushing waves and broken surges. 
Deep lulled unto deep. At times the black volume of clouds 
overhead seemed rent asunder by flashes of lightning that 
quivered along the foaming billows, and made the succeeding 
darkness doubly terrible. The thunders bellowed over the wild 
waste of waters, and were echoed and prolonged by the moun- 
tain waves. As I saw the ship staggering and plunging among 
these roaring caverns, it seemed miraculous that she regained 
her balance or preserved her buoyancy. Her yards would dip 
into the water ; her bow was almost buried beneath the waves. 
Sometimes an impending surge appeared ready to overwhelm 
^er, and nothing but a dexterous movement of the helm pre- 
served her from the shock. 

When I retired to my cabin the awful scene still followed 
me. The whistling of the wind through the rigging sounded 
like funereal wailinga The creaking of the masts, the strain- 
ing and groaning of bulkheads, as the ship laboured in the 
( 876 ) 3 
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weltering sea, were frightful As I heard the waves pushing 
along the side of the ship, and roaring in my very ear, it seemed 
as if Death were raging round tliis floating prison, seeking for 
his prey ; the mere starting of a nail, the yawning of a seam, 
might give him entranca 

• A fine day, however, with a tranquil sea and favouring breeze, 
soon put all these dismal reflections to flight It is impossible 
to resist the gladdening influence of fine weather and fair winds 
at sea. When the ship is decked out in all her canvas, every 
sail swelled, and careering gaily over the curling waves, how 
lofty, how gallant she appears — how she seems to lord it over 
the deep! I might fill a volume with the reveries of a sea 
voyage, for with me it is almost a continual reverie. 

Washington Irving. 


THE ST. GEORGE 

It stood in the artist’s studio : all Florence came to look at 
it j all examined it with curiosity ; all admired it with eager- 
ness. The whole town was in raptures, and ladies, a's they bent 
from their carriages to answer the salutes of princes and dukes, 
instead of the commonplace frivolities of fashion, said, “ Have 
you seen the new statue by Donatello 1 ” 

Is there an art like that of sculpture 'I Painting is a brilliant 
illusion — a lovely cheat ; but the chisel works in eternal marble 
— strikes out a creation immortal as the globe. 

“ I told thee, Donatello,” said Lorenzo, “ thou wouldst excel 
ail thy rivals ! ” 

“ Fling by thy chisel now,” cried another, “ thou canst add 
nothing to that ! ” * 

“ I shall cease, hereafter, my devotion to the antique ! ” cried 
a third. 

“The power of Phidias ! ” exclaimed one. 

“ The execution of Praxiteles 1 ” said another. 
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“You will draw votaries from Venus,” whispered a soft 
Italian girl^ as she turned her melting eyes on the old man. 

“ The Apollo will hereafter draw his bow unheeded ! ” cried 
an artist, whom many thought the best of his day. 

Among the crowds who flocked to the studio of Donatello, 
there was a youth who had given some promise of excellence. 
Many said that, with intense study, he might one day make his 
name heard beyond the Alps ; and some went so far as to hint 
that, in time, he might tread close on the heels even of Donar 
tello himself. But these were sanguine men, and great friends 
of the young man ; besides, they spoke at random. They called 
this student Michael Angelo. 

He had stood a long time regarding it with fixed eyes and 
folded arms. He walked from one position to another, measured 
it with his keen glance from head to foot, regarded it before, 
behind, and studied its profiles from various points. The vener- 
able Donatello saw him, and awaited his long and absorbed 
examinfition with the flattered pride of an artist and the affec- 
^tionate indulgence of a father. At length Michael Angelo 
stopped once before it, inhaled a long breath, and broke the 
profound silenca “It wants only one thing,” muttered the 
gifted boy. 

“Tell me,” cried the successful artist, it wants. This 

is the first censure which my St. George has elicited. Can I 
improve? Can I alter? Is it in the clay or the marble? 
Tell me!” 

But the critic had disappeared. 

Donatello knew the mighty genius of Michael Angelo. He 
had beheld the flashes of the sacred fire, and watched the de- 
velopment of the spirit within him. 

• “ What 1 ” cried the old man, “ Michael Angelo gone to Rome, 
and not a word of advice about my statue ! The scapegrace ! 
but I shall see him again, or, by the mass, I will follow him to 
the eternal city. His opinion is worth that of all the world I — 

* But one thing 1’ ” He looked at it again— he listened to the 
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mtmnnrs of applause whicli it drew from all who beheld it — a 
placid smile settled on his face. But one thing ^-what can 
it be?” 

Years rolled by. Michael Angelo remained at Eome, or 
made excursions to other places, but had not yet returned to 
Florence. Wherever he had been, men regarded him as a comet 
— something fiery, terrible, tremendous, sublima His fame 
spread over the globe j what his chisel touched, it hallowed. 
He spurned the dull clay, and struck his vast and intensely 
brilliant conceptions at once from the marble. Michael Angelo 
was a name to worship; an honour to Italy — to the world. 
What he praised, lived ; what he condemned, perished. 

As Donatello grew old, his anxiety grew more powerful to 
know what the inspired eyes of the wonderful artist had de- 
tected in his great statue. ^ 

At length the immortal Florentine turned his eyes to his 
native republic. 

Ah, death! can no worth ward thee? Must the inspired 
artist’s eyes be dark, his hand motionless, his heart still, and , 
his inventive brain as dull as the clay he models ? Yes I ^Dona- 
tello lies stretched on his last couch, and the light of life is 
passing from his eyes ; yet even in that awful hour his thoughts 
ran on the wishes of his past years, and he sent for the Floren- 
tine artist. 

“I am going, Michael — my chisel is idle, my vision is dim; 
but I feel thy hand, ray noble boy, and I hear thy kind breast 
sob. I glory in thy renown; I predicted it, and I bless my 
Creator that I have lived to see it. But before I sink into the 
tomb, I charge thee, on thy friendship, on thy religion, answer 
my question truly.” 

“As I am a man, I will.” 

“Then tell me, without equivocation, what it is that my St 
Cleorge wants ? ” 

“The gift of speech ! ” was the reply. 

A gleam of sunshine fell across the old man’s faca 
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The«ST)[iile lingered on his lips long after he lay cold as the 
marble updh which he had so often stamped the conceptions of 
his genius. Scottish Annud. 


THE BOAT RACE. 

[adapted.] 

There are few pleasanter spots for a summer residence than 
by the shores of Cedar Lake. At the southern extremity 
stands Stoughton University ; at the northern end is the 
Corouna Academy for young ladies ; midway, and fringing the 
shore, lies the village of Arrow-head. 

The attractions of this village are really remarkable — boating 
in summer, skating in winter, varied and lovely walks through 
the valley and up the hill-sides; houses sheltered from the 
north and east winds, and cooled in the hot summer days by 
the refreshing breeze which comes over the water. All this 
makes the frame for a pleasant picture of rest and liappi- 
• ness. 

Thin there is the annual boat race, rowed by a crew of 
eight young ladies from the Academy, and a crew of eight 
young students from the College. 

The starting-point is opposite the village; the course, one 
mile to the south and back — two miles in all ; distance allowed 
to the young ladies’ boat, eight lengths. 

The first of June last year was a delicious summer day, still 
and bright, the water as smooth as glass. All were on the 
tip-toe of expectation. 

At last the students’ boat shot out from the creek where she 
lay. It was a beautiful sight to see these eight young fellows 
in their suits of white flannel and blue caps, their brown, 
muscular arms bare, bending their backs to the oars as if they 
were parts of a single machine. 

“ lie gals can’t stand agin them fellers,” said the old black- 
smith. 
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‘*You jest wait till the gals git agoinV’ said the oM car* 
penter. “Ye ought tew see 'em climb ropes an' swing dumb- 
bells at the institootion. I reckon, Jake, them gals can row a 
mile in double-quick time." 

“ Wal, I dunno jest what tew say,” said Jake, an old fisher- 
man. “ I've seed 'em both, often, when they was a practisin’, 
an' I tell you, thar wan’t no slouch 'bout neither o' ’em ; 
but, ye see, the young fellers is nat'rally longer-winded than 
the gals.” 

And now the Oorouna boat swept into view, with her eight 
rowers in dark-blue costumes and white straw hats. 

If the sight of the College boat was beautiful, how lovely was 
this ! Eight young girls (young ladies, for those who prefer 
that more dignified and less attractive expression), all in the 
flush of youth and vigorous health -i-e very muscle taught its 
duty — each rower alert not to be a tenth of a second out of 
time, or let her oar dally with the water so as to lose an ounce 
of its propelling virtue — no rocking — no splashing— no ap- 
parent efifort. 

And now, “ Take your places ! " cries the umpire : thte two 
boats feel their way slowly to their respective positions, the 
girls’ eight lengths in front of the students’. 

And now, there they are — bodies bent forward, arms out- 
stretched, oars in the water — waiting for the word “ Go ! ” 

Away springs the Corouna, and, eight lengths behind her, 
leaps the College boat. And now, half the distance has been 
rowed ; the girls’ boat is rounding the buoy, the students’ four 
lengths behind ; but every minute she is gaining. . Now there 
is but one length between them, when the captain of the 
students’ boat turns his head and sees the coxswain of th§, 
Corouna bending forward at every stroke, as if her weight 
were of such mighty consequence that a few ounces might turn 
the scale of victory ! 

But he saw more — ^he caught a glimpse of the stroke-oar of 
the Corouna. What a flash of loveliness it was! Her face 
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ftiid n^k like the reddest of June roses, with the strain and 
heat of expected triumph. 

The captain of the students’ boat was a stanch and steady 
rower; but he was human — the blade of his oar lingered a 
moment in the water: the boat, which seemed to possess all 
the life and nervousness of a Derby favourite, felt the check, 
and all her men bent with more vigour to their oars. The girls 
saw this movement, and made a spurt to keep their lead. It 
was of no use — slowly but surely the other boat was gaining 
on them. 

The little coxswain of the Corouna now held aloft a 
lovely bouquet. Look ! ” she cried, and flung it in front of 
the students’ boat. The captain again looked round, and there, 
once more, was that lovely vision which had a minute ago 
bewitched him, • 

She must have thrown the bouquet. Yes ! it was a chal- 
lenge ; he must accept it. He was sure of the race — he would 
sweep past the winning line in triumph with that bouquet at 
the bow of his boat — he stoops, and picks it up. 

Now the students’ bow creeps past the stern of the Cor- 
ouna — now her bow is on a level with the fourth fair rower — 
now they are bow to bow — the winning line is only a few 
yards in front — every rower is straining desperately, madly, 
when, crack goes one of the students’ oars, and up flash its 
splintered fragments, as the bow of the Corouna springs past 
the line eighteen inches ahead of the students’ boat ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


’ THE DEATH OF PAUL DOMBEY. 

i^By permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hall.) 

Paul had never risen from his little bed. He lay there, 
listening to the noises in the street, quite tranquilly ; not 
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during much how the time went, but watching it, and watching 
everything about him, with observing eyes. Whfen the sun- 
beams struck into his room through the rustling blinds, and 
quivered on the opposite wall like golden water, he knew that 
evening was coming on, and that the sky was red and beauti- 
ful As the reflection died away, and a gloom went creeping 
up the wall, he watched it deepen, deepen, deepen into night. 
Then he thought how the long streets were dotted with lamps, 
and how the j^eaceful stars were shining overhead. His fancy 
had a strange tendency to wander to the river, which he knew 
was flowing through the great city ; and now he thought how 
black it was, and how deep it would look, reflecting the hosts 
of stars — and more than all, how steadily it rolled away to 
meet the sea. 

His only trouble was the swift qnd rapid river. He felt 
forced, sometimes, to try to stop it— to stem it with his childish 
hands, or choke its way with sand ; and when he saw it 
coming on resistless, he cried out 1 But a word from his sister 
Florence, who was always at his side, restored him to himself ^ . 
and leaning his poor head upon her breast, he told Floy ^f his 
dream, and smiled. 

The people round him changed unaccountably— except Flor- 
ence ; Florence flever changed — and what had been the doctor 
was now his father, sitting with his head upon his hand. And 
Paul was quite content to shut his eyes again, and see what 
happened next, without emotion. But this figure, with its 
head upon its hand, returned so often, and remained so long, 
and sat so still and solemn, never speaking, never being spoken 
to, and rarely lifting up its face, that Paul began to wonder, 
languidly, if it were real ; and, in the night-time, saw it sitting 
there, with fear. * 

. <^Floy,” he said, ‘^wjiat is that?” 

“Where, dearest?” 

“There ! at the bottom of the bed.” 

“ There’s nothing there, except papa 1 ” 
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The figure raised its head, and rose, and coming to the bed- 
side, said, ‘‘•My own boy, don’t you know me ? ” 

Paul looked it in the face, and thought, was this his father 1 
But the face, so altered to his thinking, thrilled while he gazed, 
as if it were in pain ; and, before he could reach out both his 
hands to take it between them, and draw it towards him, the 
figure turned away quickly from the little bed, and went out 
at the door. 

How many times the golden water danced upon the wall ; 
how many nights the dark, dark river rolled towards the sea in 
spite of him ; Paul never sought to know. If their kindness, 
or his sense of it, could have increased, they were more kind 
and he more grateful every day ; but whether they were many 
days, or few, appeared of little moment now to the gentle boy. 
One night he had been thinking of his mother, and her picture 
in the drawing-room downstairs. The train of thought sug- 
gested to him to inquire if he had ever seen his mother ; for he 
could not remember whether they had told him yes or no — the 
rfiver running very fast, and confusing his mind. 

“Pipy, did I ever see mamma T’ 

“ No, darling ; why ? ” 

“ Did I never see any kind face, like a mamma’s, looking at 
me when I was a baby, Floy ? ” he asked incredulously, as if he 
had some vision of a face before him. 

“ Oh yes, dear ! ” 

“Whose, Floy?” 

“ Your old nurse’s, often.” 

“And where is my old nurse?” .said Paul. “Is she dead 
too ? Floy, are we cdl dead, except you ? ” 

There was a hurry in the room, for an instant — longer, 
perhaps^ but it seemed no more — then all was still again ; and 
Florence, with her face quite colourless, but smiling, held his 
head upon her arm. Her arm trembled very much, 

“ Show me that old nurse, Floy, if you please ! ” 

“She is not here, darling. She shall come to-morrow.” 
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“Thank you, Floy!” 

Little Dombey closed his eyes, and fell asleep. But he soon 
awoke — woke mind and body, and sat upright in his bed. He 
saw them now about him. There was no gray mist before 
them, as there had been sometimes in the night. He knew 
them every one, and called them by their names. 

“ And who is this ? Is this my old nurse ? ” said the child, 
regarding with a radiant smile a figure coming in. Yes, yes I 
Ko other stranger would have shed those tears at sight of him, 
and called him her dear boy, her pretty boy, her own poor 
blighted child. No other woman would have stooped down by 
his bed, and taken up his wasted hand, and put it to her lips 
and breast, as one who had some right to fondle it. No other 
woman would have so forgotten everybody there but him and 
Floy, and been so full of tenderness and pity. “ Floy, this is a 
kind good face. I am glad to see it again. Don't go away, 
old nurse 1 Stay here I Now lay me down ; and, Floy, come 
close to me and let me see you ! ” Sister and brother wound 
their arms around each other, and the golden light came« 
streaming in, and fell upon them, locked together. »‘How 
fast the river runs between its green banks and the rushes, 
Floy ! But it’s very near the sea. I .hear the waves 1 They 
always said so.” Presently he told her that the motion of the 
boat upon the stream was lulling him to rest. How green the 
banks were now, how bright the flowers growing on them, and 
how tall the rushes ! Now the boat was out at sea, but gliding 
smoothly on ; and now there was a shore before them. Who 
stood on the bank? He put his hands together, as he had 
been used to do at his prayers. He did Lot remove his arms 
to do it; but they saw him fold them so behind her neck. 

“ Mamma is like you, Floy ; I know her by the face ! But 
tell them that the print upon the stairs is not divine enough. 
The light about the head is shining on me as I go ! ” 

The golden ripple on the wall came back again, and nothing 
else stirred in the room The old, old fashion ! The 
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fasliion*that came in with our first parents, and will last un- 
changed until our race has run its course, and the wide firma- 
ment is rolled up like a scroll. The old, old fashion — Death ! 
Oh, thank God, all who see it, for that older fashion yet, of 
Immortality ! And look upon us, angels of young children, 
with regards not quite estranged, when the swift river bears 
us to the ocean ! Dickens. 


CALEB PLUMMER AND HIS BLIND DAUGHTER. 

ADAPTED FROM “THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH.” 

{By permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hall.) 

John Peerybingle, the carrier, had just got home on a wild, 
tempestuous night of wind and rain. 

“ 0 John, what a state you are in I ” said his little wife. 

“ I believe you, Dot ; it ain’t exactly summer w^eather, is it, 
Dot?” 

“I wish jon wouldn’t call me Dot, John !” 

“ Why, little w'oman ! wdiat else are you and baby there 
but a dot and carry one ? ” 

It was pleasant to see big, burly, honest John bending over 
the baby’s cot, with the kind of puzzled look which an amiable 
mastiff might be supposed to show, if he, one day, found himself 
the father of a young canary. 

“ Isn’t he beautiful, John? ain’t he lovely in his sleep?” 

“ I believe you. Dot ! He always is asleep, ain’t he, Dot? ” 

“ Good gracious, John, no ! ” 

“ Oh ! I thought he was — see him winking ! And I say. 
Pot, look at his mouth ! Why, he’s gasping lilce a gold and 
silver fish.” 

“ Like a gold and silver fish indeed ! You don’t deserve to 
be a father, John, that you don’t ! ” 

“ Hulloh, Dot, that’s Caleb’s knock, — Come in, Caleb, come 
in.” And in came a little, meagre, thoughtful, dingy-faced man ; 
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his outer garment was made of an old sack, on the J^ack of 
which were these words, “ Glass, with care.” 

“ Good-evening, John ! Good-evening, mum I Baby’s pretty 
well, I hope, mum 1 ” 

“ We’re all very well, thank you, Caleb.” 

“ And how’s business, Caleb ? ” 

“ Pretty well, thank you, John ; there’s rather a run on 
Noah’s arks at present. Anything in the parcel line for me, 
John?” 

“Yes, Caleb, I have a small parcel for you — there you 
are.” 

“*For Caleb Plummer, with cash.’ With cash, John! I 
don’t think that’s for me.” 

“ With cash, Caleb ! Where d’ye make out cash ? — With 
care, Caleb, with care I ” 

“ Oh, to be sure I with care. Yes, J ohn, yes, that’s for me. 
It’s a box of dolls’ eyes for my daughter’s work. I wish it was 
her sight, in a box, John.” 

“ I wish it was, Caleb, or could be.” 

“ Thank’ee, John; you speak very kindly. What’s the damage, 
John?” 

“I’ll damage you^ Caleb, if you ask again.” 

“Thank’ee, Jolin; it’s your kind way. Well, I think I’d 
better be going. — By-the-by, mum, you couldn’t have the 
goodness to pinch Boxer’s tail for half a moment. Could you, 
muin ? ” 

“ Why, Caleb, what a question ! ” 

“ Oh, never mind, mum ; perhaps Boxer wouldn’t like it. 
We’ve a small order for barking dogs, and I’d like to come as 
near natur’ as possible for sixpence.” 

At that moment, Mr. Tackleton, the toy merchant, Caleb’s 
master, entered. 

Beastly night. — Oh, ym^re here, are you ?— Peerybingle, 
have you a box for me ? ” 

“ There’s a wedding-cake for you.” 
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“Cakb, cany that box to my house— let it fall, and Til 
murder you.*’ 

** Good-evening, mum.” 

I’ll see you out, Caleb.” 

“Thank’ee, mum. Good-evening, John.” 

“ Good-night, Caleb, good-night.” 

“ Peerybingle, a word with you. In three days I get married ; 
you’ll come to the wedding. We’re in the same boat, you know.” 

“ How in the same boat, Mr. Tackleton 1 ” 

“ A leetle disparity — you understand. Here 1 am, Tackleton. 
I have the humour to marry a young wife, and a pretty wife ; 
but as for love — bah ! there’s your wife— she honours and obeys, 
no doubt, but do you think now, Peerybingle, do you think 
there’s anything more in’t?” 

“I think I’d kill the m^n who said there wasn’t.” 

“ Exactly so — to be sure— of course — I’m certain of it — good- 
night!” 

Caleb Plummer and his blind daughter lived in a small nut- 
shell of a wooden house. I ought to have said that Caleb lived 
there, und his blind daughter somewhere else. Caleb was no 
conjurer, but in the only magic art which still remains to us — 
the magic of devoted, deathless love — Nature had been his 
teacher, and from her teaching all the wonder came. 

The blind girl never knew that round her rose bare, dis- 
coloured walls; the blind girl never knew that wood was 
rotting, iron rusting : the blind girl never knew that Caleb’s 
scanty hairs were turning grayer and more gray before her 
sightless face ; the blind girl never knew that Mr. Tackleton 
was a hard, selfish, cruel man. 

“And so you were out last night, dear father, in your 
feautiful new great-coat I ” 

The old sack was hanging up to dry. 

“ Yes, Bertha, yes ; but it’s too good for ma” 

“ Too good for you, dear father I What can be too good for 
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**rm half ashamed to wear it, though. When I Ijear the 
boys behind me say, ‘ Hulloh ! here's a swell ! ’ !• don’t know 
which way to look.” 

“ I see you, father ! I see you as plainly as if I had the eyes 
I never want when you are with me — a blue coat ! ” 

“ Bright blue, Bertha.” 

“Yes, yes, bright blue. Tlie colour I can just remember in 
the blessed sky — a bright-blue coat ! ” 

“ Made loose to the figure, Bertha.” 

“ Yes, yes, loose to the figure ; and in it, you, dear father, 
looking so young and handsome ! ” 

“ Hulloh ! hulloh ! I shall be vain presently.” 

“ I know you, father. I have found you out ! ” 

“Yes, Bertha, yes, you have found me out.” 

“ Father, you speak very softly ! You’re not tired 'I 
“Tired, Bertha, tired ! I never was tired ! I’ll sing you a 
verse of your favourite song, Bertha : — 

‘ There grew a little flower ’neath a great oak trw*. 

When the teniiiest ’gan to lower little heeded she ; 

No need had she to cower, for she dreaded net it« powgr— 

She was happy in the bower of her great oak tree. 

Sing, Heigh ! lack-a-day ! 

Sing, Heigh ! lack-a-day ! 

Let the tears fall free, 

For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree. 

Sing, Heigh 1 laok-a-day ! 

Sing, Heigh ! lack-a-day ! 

Sing, Heigh J lack-a-day ! 

Let the tears fall free, 

For the pretty little flower and the great oak tree.*" 

“You’re singing, are you?” said Mr. Tackleton, enteriftg 
suddenly j “ go it I / can’t sing — I can’t afford to sing. 1 hope 
you can afford to work too I ” 

“If you could only see Mr. Tackleton, Bertha — how he's 
winking at me I He's such a man to joke ! ” 
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“ W^, Bertha, and how are you 1 ” 

“ Quite Wl, thank you. As happy as even you can wish 
me to be.” 

(“ Poor idiot ! No gleam of reason ; not a gleam.) Shall I 
tell you a secret, Bertha ? ” 

“If you will.” 

“ In two days I marry May Fielding.” 

“ Marry ! ” 

(“ She’s such a confounded idiot !) Ay, marry ! Church, clerk, 
parson, bells, coach, favours, and all the rest of the tomfoolery. 
A wedding, you know, Bertha, a wedding.” 

“I know, I understand.” 

(“Do you? It’s more than 1 expected.) Well, you’ll join 
the party ; I’ll expect you.” 

“Yes.” 

(“Poor fool!) rmoffl” 

And he slammed the door behind him. 

“Father, I’m lonely in the dark. Tell me about May 
fielding, and our friend, our benefactor, Mr. Tackleton. He’s 
older ^an May.” 

“ Yea, Bertha, yes j he’s a little older. — Great Power! have I 
deceived her only to break her heart at last ?— Bertha, my dear, 
I have a confession to make to you.” 

“ A confession, father ? ” 

“ Yes, my darling : I have wandered from the trutli, meaning 
to be kind to you ; but 1 have been cruel, cruel ! ” 

“You cruel to me, dear father ! ” 

“ Not meaning it, my child ; but I have been, and I never 
knew it till to-day.” 

“ Father, what do you mean ? ” ' 

“ Your road in life was^ rough, my poor one, and I meant to 
smooth it for you. I have altered objects, changed the char- 
acters of people, to make you happier. I have deceived you-— 
God forgive me ! — and surrounded you with fancies.” 

“ But living people are not fancies ? You can’t change them ! 
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** I tave done so, Bertha. Mr. Tackleton is & stem, selfish, 
grinding man ; a hard master to you and me, mjr dear, these 
many years ; ugly in his looks, cold and callous in his nature ; 
unlike what I have made him to you in everything — in every 
thing.” 

“ Why, why did you do this ? Why did you fill my heart 
so full, and then come in like death and tear away the objects 
of my love 1 0 Heaven ! how blind I am 1 how helpless and 
alone 1 ” 

“ Not alone, dear Bertha,” said the carrier’s wife, whp had 
just entered ; “ not alone.” 

"Sister — I may call you sister?” 

“Yes, Bertha, yes.” 

“ Tell me what my home is, what it really is.” 

" It is a poor place, Bertha ; as roughly sheltered from the 
weather as your father in his sackcloth coat.” 

“ My father in a sackcloth coat ! You’ll not deceive me ? ” 

“ No, Bertha, no.” 

“Look, then, where my father is, and tell me what you seaV 

“I see an old, gray-haired man, worn with care and work ; 
I see him now, bowed down and sorrowful ; but, Bertha, I have 
seen him, many times ^before, striving hard for one sacred 
object — ^your happiness— and I honour his gray head, and bless 
him!” 

The blind girl broke away, and fallmg on her knees before 
him, took the gray head to her breast. 

“ It is my sight restored ! There’s not a gallant figure on 
this earth that I would love so dearly as this ! There’s not a 
furrow on this brow, not a gray hair on this dear head, that 
shall be forgotten in my prayers and thanks to Heaven I ” 

“ The fresh, smart father in the blue coat, Bertha, he’s gonel” 

^ “Nothing is gone, dear father! The soul of all that was 
mdst dear to me is here — here with you ; and I am not blind 
Imy longer — my eyes are opened 1 ” Chaiiij!s Diokins. 
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ON*THE DEATH OP PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

On tne morning ot (Saturday, d uiy 2m, tne rresiaent was a 
contented and happy man — not in an ordinary degree, but joy- 
fully, almost boyishly happy. On his way to the railroad station, 
to which he drove slowly, in conscious enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful morning, with an unwonted sense of leisure, and a keen 
anticipation of pleasure, he felt that after four months of trial 
his administration was strong in its grasp of affairs, strong in 
popular favour, and destined to grow stronger; that grave 
difficulties confronting him at his inauguration had been safely 
passed ; that trouble lay behind him, and not before him ; that 
he was going to his Alma Mater to renew the most cherished 
^sociations of his young manhood, and to exchange greetings 
with those whose deepening interest had followed every step 
of his upward progress, from the day he entered upon his 
college course until he had attained the loftiest elevation in 
the gift of his countrymen. 

Surely, if happiness can ever come from the honours or 
friumphs of this world, on that quiet July morning, James 
Garfield may well have been a happy man. No foreboding of 
evil haunted him ; no slightest premonition of danger clouded 
his sky. His terrible fate was upon him in an instant. One 
moment he stood erect, strong, confident in the years stretching 
peacefully out before him ; the next he lay wounded, bleeding, 
helpless, doomed to weary weeks of torture, to silence and the 
grave. 

Great in life, he was surpassingly great in death. For no 
cause, in the very frenzy of wantonness and wickedness, by 
the red Imnd of murder, he was thrust from the full tide of 
this world’s interest, from its hopes, its aspirations, its victories, 
into the visible presence of death — ^and he did not quail. Not 
alone for the one short moment in which, stunned and dazed, 
he could give up life, hardly aware of its relinquishment, but 
through days of deadly languor, through weeks of agony that 

( 876 ) 4 
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. was not less agony because silently borne, with clear sight and 
calm courage he looked into his open grave. What blight and 
ruin met his anguished eyes, whose lips may tell ! — what bril- 
liant broken plans, what baffled high ambitions, what sundering 
of strong, warm manhood’s friendships, what bitter rending of 
sweet household ties ! Behind him a proud, expectant nation, 
a great host of sustaining friends; a cherished and happy 
mother, wearing the full, rich honours of her early toil and 
tears ; the wife of his youth, whose whole life lay in his ; the 
little boys, not yet emerged from childhood’s day of frolic ; the 
fair young daughter, claiming every day and every day re- 
warding a father’s love and care ; and in his heart the eager, 
rejoicing power to meet all deniands. Before him — desolation 
and great darkness ! And his soul was not shaken. His country- 
men were thrilled with instant, profound, universal sympathy. 
Masterful in his mortal weakness, he oecame the centre of a 
nation’s love, enshrined in the prayers of a world. But all the 
love and all the sympathy could not .share with him his sutier- 
ing ; he trod the wine-press alone. With unfaltering front he 
faced death. With unfailing tenderness he took leave of life. 
Above the demoniac hiss of the assassin’s bullet he Ifeard the 
voice of God. With simple resignation lie bowed to the 
divine decree. * 

As the end drew near, his early craving for the sea returned. 
The stately mansion of power had been to him the wearisome 
hospital of pain ; and he begged to l)e taken from its prison 
walls, from its oppressive stifling air, from its homelessness 
and its hopelessness. Gently, silently, the love of a great 
people bore the pale suflferer to the longed-for healing of the 
jsea, to live or to die, as God should will, within sight of its 
heaving billows, within sound of its manifold voices. With 
wan, fevered face tenderly lifted to the cooling breeze, he 
looked out wistfully upon the ocean’s changing wonders , — m 
its distant sails, whitening in the morning light ; on its restless 
waves, rolling shoreward to break and die beneath the noonday 
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sun ; on the red clouds of evening, arching low to the horizon ; 
on the Serene and shining pathway of the stars. Let us think 
that his dying e^es read a mystic meaning which only the rapt 
and parting soul may know. Let us believe that in the silence 
of the receding world he heard the great waves breaking on 
a further shore, and felt already upon his wasted brow the 
breath of the eternal morning. James G, Blaine. 


THE STORY OF LE FEVRE. 

[adapted.] 

My Uncle Toby was sitting at supper one evening, when 
the landlord of the village mn entered the room with an empty 
phial in his hand, and begged for a glass or two of sack. 

“ ’Tis for a poor gentlefnan, I think of the army, who has 
taken ill at my house. If I could neither beg, borrow, nor 
buy such a thing, I would almost steal it for the poor gentle- 
man, he is so ill.” 

• “ Thou art a good-natured soul ; I will answer for thee,” said 
my Untie Toby, “ and thou shalt drink the gentleman’s health 
in a glass of sack thyself ; and take a couple of bottles, with 
my service, and tell him he is heartily welcome to them, and 
to a dozen more if they will do him any good.” 

The landlord had just left, when my Uncle Toby said to his 
old and faithful servant the corporal, “ Step after him. Trim, and 
ask if he knows the gentleman’s name.” 

“ I have quite forgot his name, captain,” said the landlord, 
coming back ; “ but I can ask his son again.” 

“ Has he a son with him, then ? ” 

boy about twelve years of age. Poor lad! he does 
nothing but mourn and lament for his father night and day.” 

When the landlord had gone, my Uncle Toby laid down his 
knife and fork, and the corporal, without being ordered, took 
his plate away, and brought him his pipe and tobacco. 
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“ Corporal,” said my Uncle Toby, after he had smoked about 
a dozen whiffs. The corporal came in front of his^ master, and 
made his bow. My Uncle Toby smoked on. 

“Corporal,” said my Uncle Toby. The corporal made his 
bow a^ain. My Uncle Toby said no more, but finished his 
pipe. 

“ Trim, I have a project in my head of wrapping myself up 
warm in my roquelaure, and paying a visit to this poor gentle- 
man.” 

“ Your honour’s roquelaure has not been on since the night 
your honour received your wound, when we mounted guard 
before the gate of St. Nicolas ; besides, it is so cold and rainy 
a night that, what with the roquelaure, and what with the 
weather, ’twill be enough to give your honour your death.” 

“ I fear so, Trim ; but I am not at rest in my mind. I wish 
I had not heard so much of this affair, or that I had heard 
more of it ; how shall we manage it, corporal ? ” 

“ Leave it, an’ please your honour, to me. I’ll go to the 
inn and reconnoitre, and bring your honour a full account in 
an hour.” 

“Thou shalt go, Trim.” 

It was not till my Uncle Toby had finished his three pipes 
that the corporal came back and gave the following account : — 

“ I despaired at first of being able to bring back your honour 
any kind of intelligence regarding the poor sick lieutenant.” 

“ Is he in the army then, Trim ? ” 

“ He is.” 

“ 'And in what regiment. Trim ? ” 

“I’ll tell your honour everything as it happened. I first 
asked where the lieutenant’s servant was, and I was answered 
that he had no servant with him, and that he had come to the 
ipn with hired' horses. ‘ When I get better, my dear,’ he said 
to his son, ‘we can hire horses from hence.’ ‘But, alas !’ said 
the landlady to me, ‘the poor gentleman will never get from 
heaoe ; and when he dies, his son will certainly die with him, 
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for he js broken-hearted already.’ I was hearing this account, 
when the boy came into the kitchen to get a slice of thin toast 
for his father. ‘I will do it for my father myself,’ said the 
lad. — ‘Pray let me save you the trouble,’ said I. — ‘I believe, 
sir,’ said he very modestly, ‘I can please him best myself.’ — 
‘I am sure^’ said I, ‘his honour will not like the toast the 
worse for being toasted by an old soldier.’ He took hold of 
my hand, and burst into tears.” 

“Poor lad ! ” said my Uncle Toby, “he has been brought up 
from a child in the army, and the name of a soldier, Trim, 
sounded in his ears like the name of a friend.” 

“ I never, in the longest march, had so great a mind for my 
dinner as I had to cry with him for company. What could be 
the matter with him, an’ please your honour ? ” 

“Nothing in the world, Trim, but that thou art a good- 
natured fellow. Go on, Trim, go on.” 

“ When I gave him .the toast, I thought it was proper to tell 
him I was Captain Shandy’s servant, and that your honour, 
Jhough a stranger, was extremely concerned for his father, and 
if there was anything in your house he was heartily welcome to 
it. He made a very low bow (which was meant for your 
honour), but no answer, for his heart was full. ‘ I warrant you, 
ray dear,’ said I, as I opened the door for him, ‘your father will 
be well soon.’ The curate was smoking by the kitchen fire, but 
said not a word, good or bad, to comfort the poor lad. I 
thought it wrong.” 

“I think so, too,” said my Uncle Toby. 

“ When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and toast, 
he sent down word that he should be glad to see me in a few 
minutes if I would step upstairs. ‘I believe,’ said the land- 
ld^d, ‘ he is going to say his prayers.’ — ‘ I thought,’ said the 
curate, ‘you gentlemen of the army, Mr. Trim, never said 
prayers at all.’ — ‘ I heard the poor gentleman say his prayers 
last night, and very devoutly too,’ said the landlady. — ‘ Are you 
sure of it?’ said the curate. — ‘A soldier, an’ please your rever- 
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ence/ said I, * prays as often of his own accord as a parson ; 
and when he is fighting for his king, ay, and for hirf honour too, 
he has the most reason to pray to God of any one in the whole 
world/” 

“’Twas well said of thee, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby. 

“ ‘ But when a soldier,’ said I, * an’ please your reverence, 
has been standing for twelve hours up to his knees in cold 
water, or engaged,’ said I, ‘ for months together in long and 
dangerous marches, detached here, countermanded there, be- 
numbed in his joints, without straw, maybe, in Ids tent to kneel 
on, he must say his prayers how and when he can. I believe,’ 
said I, for I was piqued for the reputation of the army, ‘I 
believe, an’ please your reverence, that when a soldier gets time 
to pray, he prays as heartily as a parson, though not with all 
his fuss and hy|wcrisy.’” 

“Thou shouldst not have said that, Trim,” said my Uncle 
Toby, “ for God only knows who is a hypocrite and who is not 
At the great and general review of us all, corporal, at the day 
of judgment, and not till then, it will be seen who have don^ 
their duties in this world and who have not In the meantime, 
we may depend upon it that God Almighty is so good and just 
a governor of the world, that if we have but done our duties in 
it, it will never be inquired into whether we have done them 
in a red coat or a black one ; but go on. Trim, with the story.” 

“The lad now came in and said that his father would be 
glad to see me. I went upstairs with him, and entered the 
lieutenant’s room. He did not offer to speak to me till I had 
walked up to his bedside. * If you are Captain Shandy’s ser- 
vant,’ said he, ‘you must present my cctoipliments to your 
master for his courtesy to me. If he was in Flanders’ — 
told him your honour was — ‘then,’ said he, ‘I served thi%e 
campaigns with him, but I had not the honour of his acquaint* 
anca Please tell him my name is Le Fevre, a lieutenant in 
Angus’s; but he knows me not — possibly he may know my 
story. Fray, tell the captain I was the ensign at Breda, whose 
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wife wa^ most unfortunately killed by a musket-ahot as she lay 
in my arms iti my tent/ — ‘ I remember the story, an’ please your 
honour,’ said 1. — ‘Do you so?’ said he; ‘then well may 1/ 
And taking a ring out of his bosom, which was tied to a black 
ribbon about his neck, he kissed it twice. ‘ Here, Billy,’ said 
he to his boy, who flew across the room, and falling on his 
knees, took the ring and kissed it too.” 

“ I wish, Trim,” said my Uncle Toby, “ I wish I was asleep. I 
remember the story of the ensign and his wife, and that he was 
universally pitied by the whole regiment ; but finish the story.” 

“ ’Tis finished already, for I could stay no longer, so wished 
his honour a good night.” 

“ Thou hast left this matter short. Trim, and I will tell thee 
in what. Tn the first place, when thou madost an ofler of my 
services to Le Fevrc, that Ijiou didst not make an offer to him of 
my purse.” 

“Your honour knows J had no orders.” 

“True ; thou didst very right as a soldier, Trim, but certainly 
fery wrong as a man. In the second place — for which, indeed, 
thou hg,st the same excuse — when thou ofiferedst him whatever 
was in my house, thou shouldst have offered him my house too. 
A sick brother-officer should have the best quarters, Trim ; and 
if we had him with us, we could tend and look to him. Thou 
art an excellent nurse thyself, Trim ; and what with thy care of 
him, and his boy’s, and mine together, we might set him on his 
legs again — in a fortnight or three weeks he might march.” 

“ He will never march, an’ please your honour, in this world,” 
said the corporal. 

“ He shall march to his regiment 1 ” said my Uncle Toby, 

“ He cannot stand it,” said the corporal. 

He shall be supported ! ” said ray Uncle Toby. 

“ He’ll drop at last,” said the corporal. 

“ He shall not drop ! ” said my Uncle Toby. 

“ Ah, welba-day ! do what we can for him, the poor soul will 
4ia” 
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“ He shall not die, by heaven ! ” 

The accusing spirit which flew up to heaven’s chancery with 
the oath, blushed as he gave it in ; and the recording angel, as 
he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it 
out for ever. Rev. Lawrence Sterne. 


ESCAPE OF Sm AKTHUR AND MISS WARDOUR. 
[adapted from “the antiquary.”] 

Sir Arthur Wardour and his daughter had gone to dine with 
Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, the antiquary. Being a lovely evening, 
they resolved to walk home by the shore. Following the wind- 
ings of the beach, they found themselves under a huge extent 
of rocky headlands, which rose to the height of two or three 
hundred feet ; when the sun became almost obscured, and a 
lurid shade of darkness blotted the serene light of a summer 
evening. The wind came out in wild and fitful gusts, and the 
mass of waters, so lately calm, now formed waves which burst 
upon the shore with a sound resembling distant thunder, 

The rapid advance of the tide and this sudden change of 
weather appalled them. As they pressed forward they observed 
some one on the beach coming towards them. The advancing 
figure made many signs, but the haze of the atmosphere ren- 
dered them indistinct and incomprehensible. Some time before 
they met Sir Arthur recognized the old blue-gowned beggar, 
Edie Ochiltree. 

“ Turn back ! turn back ! Why didna ye turn when I waved 
taeye?” 

“We are going round by Halket Head, my good man.” 

“ Halket Heid 1 Halket Heid ! It was a’ I could dae tae win. 
roon’ it twenty minutes since. The tide’s cornin’ in three feet 
abreisi Back ! back ! it’s oor only chance. I heard ye was 
here; an’ when I lookit at the lift an’ the rin o’ the tide, I 
oouldna bide tae think o’ the dainty young leddy’s danger, wha 
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hajB aye J)een sae kind tae ilka forlorn heart that cam’ near her. 
But I doubff, I doubt, I’ve been beguiled. Mak’ haste, mak’ 
haste, my winsome leddy. Tak’ baud o’ my airm, auld an’ frail 
though it be, an' we may dae weel yet, for a’ that’s come an' 
gane.” 

They pressed back bravely, but when the breakers rose in 
foam against the dark brow of the precipice, old Edie ex- 
claimed, — 

“ God hac mercy on us ! We’re lost ! ” 

** My child ! my child ! to die such a death ! ” 

“ Dear father! And you, too, old man, have lost your life in 
trying to save ours I ” 

“ That’s no wortli the countin’, my winsome leddy ; here, or 
yonder, at the back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the 
bosom o’ a wave, what signifies whaur the auld gaberlunzie 
dees ? ” 

“ My good man, can you think of nothing — of no help ? I’ll 
give you a farm. I’ll make you rich.” 

• ^‘Oor riches, Sir Arthur, will sune be equal. They are in- 
deed sa^ already, for I hae nae land, an’ ye would gie your haill 
barony for a square yard o’ rock tliat would be dry for twal 
hours. I was a bauld craigsman ance in my days, but it’s lang, 
lang since syne. No, no ! Nae mortal could spiel thae rocks 
withoot a rape ; an’ if I had a rape, my e’esicht, an’ my fute- 
step, an’ my hand-grip hae a’ failed me. There was a path 
here ance — His name be praised ! There’s some ane 
cornin’ doon the craig e’en noo 1 You’re richt, sir 1 you’re 
richt 1 That gate, that gate ! Fasten the rape weel roon’ auld 
Cruramie’s horn ! That’s yon rauckle big stane there. That’s 
it — that’ll dae. Canny, canny ! Guidsake ! tak’ time an tak 
tent. Vera weel ! Noo, wi’ your help an’ the rape’s thegither, 
111 win at ye; an’ we’ll get up the young leddy an’ Sir Arthur. 

Young Lovel, for he it was, lowered the ends of two strong 
ropes he had with him, one of which old Edie secured around 
Miss Wardour, wrapping her first in his old blue gown. With 
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the aid of the other rope, the brave old man now ascended the 
face of the precipice, and after one or two marvelous escapes 
stood safe beside young Lovel. They were now able to raise 
Miss Wardour. Lovel then descended to help Sir Arthur, 
and, mounting again, they raised him also beyond the reach of 
the billows, which even now overflowed the beach on which they 
had so lately stood. The spray flew as high as their place of 
refuge. 

“The lassie,” said old Edie, “ the puir sw’eet lassie! Mony’s 
the nicht like this / hae wather’d, but hoo can sJie ever win 
through’ti” 

“I’ll climb up,” said Lovel, “and get more assistance.” 

“Are ye mad?” said old Edie, “are ye mad? It’s God’s 
grace, an’ a great miracle besides, that ye’re no in the middle 
o’ that roarin’ sea ; but tae venturetup again, it’s a mere an’ a 
clear temptin’ o’ Providence.” 

“I have no fear, my friend ; I’ll go.” 

“Deil be in my feet then ! if ye gang, I’ll gang tae.” 

“ No, no, we can’t both go.” * 

‘ Stay yoursell then an’ I’ll gang. Let death spare the green 
com an’ tak’ the ripe.” 

“ Stay both of you,” said Miss Wardour, “ I implore you. I 
can pass the night very well here.” 

“ Hark 1 ” said Lovel ; “ hark ! what sound is that ? ” 

“ The skriegh o’ a Tamraie Norie ; 1 ken the skirl weel ” 

“ No ! it was a human voice; and see ! the gleam of torch(5s.’' 

On the verge of the cliff an anxious company had now as- 
sembled. The antiquary was the foremost, leaning over the 
very brink. “ Hilli-ho * hilli-ho ! I see them, Mucklebackit.” 

“ I see them raysell weel eneugh,” said Mucklebackit, an old 
stntiggler. “D’ye think ye’ll help them ony wi’ skirlin’ that 
gatet Steenie, lad, bring the mast here, an’ we’ll sune bouse 
them up.” 

The mast of a boat w^as soon fixed in the ground, with a yard 
across, a rope, and a block at each end ; and, lastly, an arm» 
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chair well secured was lowered to the sufferers. Miss Wardour 
was first tied*to the chair with Lovel’s neckcloth and old Edie’s 
leathern belt. 

** Now then, lads,” cried the old smuggler, “ bouse awa’ wi’ 
her ! Canny, canny ! Swerve the yard a bit. Hurrah ! There 
she sits safe on dry land ! ” 

The antiquary, in his exuberance of joy, took off his great- 
coat to wrap round the young lady, and would have pulled off 
his under-coat and vest also had not Caxon, the old barber, 
withheld him. 

“ Hand a care, baud a care, Monkbarns ! Your honour will 
be killed wi’ the hoast, an’ then there will be but ae wig left in 
the parish, an’ that’s but the minister’s.” 

“ You are right, you are right, my prince of barbers. Miss 
Wardour, let me convey yop to the carriage.” 

“Not till I have seen my father safe.” 

“Right, right; that’s right too. I should like to see him 
safe myself; and here he comes, here he comes. Welcome! 
lyelcome 1 ray good old friend ; though I can’t say to warm land, 
or to dry land, yet to safe land. A cord for ever against fifty 
fathom of water! Sir Arthur, you have dangled at a rope’s end 
for once in your life. What have we here? What patched 
and weather-l>eaton matter is this? What! is it thou, old 
Edie? Who, then, is the other?” 

“Ane that’s worth twa o’ us, Monkbarns. He’s behaved 
this blessed nicht as if he had three lives, and was willin’ to 
lose them a’ to save ither folk’s.” 

Lovel was now safely landed. Sir Arthur and Miss War- 
dour at once drove home, Edie Ochiltree was hustled off to the 
old smuggler’s house, the antiquary laid hold of Lovel. 

Why. man, you have been a hero — a perfect Sir William 
Wallace, by all accounts. You shall go home with me to 
Monkbarns.” 

“No, thanks; T mu.st go back to Fairport.’ 

“ Not a step, not a pace, not an inch ! ” 
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dear sir, I am wet to the skin.” ,, 

Shalt have my dressing-gown and slippers, man, and catch 
the antiquarian fever, as men do the plague, by wearing in- 
fected garments. Shalt have the remains of a glorious chicken- 
pie, and a bottle of my oldest port.” 

“Nay, but really, my dear sir — ” 

“Nay, nay, nay! I’ll take no denial. So come along, my 
young Sir William Wallace; come along, and welcome to 
Monkbarns.” Sir Walter Scott. 


A WILD NIGHT AT SEA 
[By permission q/* Messrs. Chapman and Hall.) 

A dark and dreary night : people nestling in their beds or 
circling late about the fire ; Want, colder than Charity, shiver- 
ing at the street corners; church-towers humming with the 
faint vibration of their own tongues, but newly resting from 
the ghostly preachment — “ One I ” The earth covered with p. 
sable pall, as for the burial of Yesterday; the clumps ^of dark 
trees — its giant plumes of funeral feathers — waving sadly to 
and fro ; all hushed, all noiseless, and in deep repose, save the 
swift clouds that skim across the moon ; and the cautious wind, 
as, creeping after them upon the ground, it stops to listen, and 
goes rustling on, and stops again, and follows, like a savage on 
the trail 

Whither go the clouds and wind so eagerly ? If, like guilty 
spirits, they repair to some dread conference with powers like 
themselves, in what wild region do the elements hold council, 
or where unbend in terrible disport ? 

Here 1 Free from that cramped prison called the earth, afid 
out upon the waste of waters. Here, roaring, raging, shrieking, 
howling, all night long. Hither come the sounding voices from 
the caverns on the coast of that small island, sleeping a thou- 
sand miles away, so quietly, in the midst of angry waves ; and 
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hither, to meet them, rush the blasts from unknown desert 
places of thft world. Here, in the fury of their unchecked 
liberty, they storm and buffet with each other, until the sea, 
lashed into passion like their own, leaps up in ravings mightier 
than theirs, and the whole scene is whirling madness. 

On, on, on, over the countless miles of angry space, roll the 
long heaving billows. Mountains and caves are here, and yet 
are not ; for what is now the one, is now the other ; then all is 
but a boiling heap of rushing water. Pursuit, and flight, and 
mad return of wave on wave, and savage struggling, ending in 
a spouting up of foam that whitens the black night ; incessant 
change of place, and form, and hue ; constancy in nothing but 
eternal strife ; on, on, on they roll, and darker grows the night, 
and louder howl the wdnds, and more clamorous and fierce 
become the million voices in the sea — when the wild cry goes 
forth upon the storm, “ A sliip ! ’’ 

Onward she comes, in gallant combat with the elements, her 
tall masts trembling, and her timbers starting on the strain ; 
onward she comes, now high upon the curling billows, now low 
down in the hollows of the sea, as hiding for the moment from 
its fury ; and every storm-voice in the air and water cries more 
loudly yet, “ A ship ! ” 

Still she comes striving on : and at her boldness and the 
spreading cry, the angry waves rise up above each other’s hoary 
heads to look ; and round about the vessel, far as the mariners 
on her decks can pierce into the gloom, they press upon her, 
forcing each other down, and starting up, and rushing forward 
from afar, in dreadful curiosity. High over her they break, 
and round her surge and roar; and, giving place to others, 
moaningly depart, and dash themselves to fragments in their 
battled anger. Still she comes onward bravely. And though 
the eager multitude crowd thick and fast upon her all the night, 
and dawn of day discovers the untiring train yet bearing down 
upon the ship in an eternity of troubled water, onward she 
comes, with ddm lights burning in her hull, and people there 
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asleep, as if no deadly element were peering in at every seam 
and chink, and no drowned seaman’s grave, with Jiut a plank to 
cover it, were yawning in the unfathomable depths below. 

OUABLES BiOKJSNS. 


OLD SCROOGE. 

[adapted prom “a CHRISTMAS CAROL”] 

[By permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hall.) 

Marley was dead to begin with — he was as dead as a door- 
nail. Scrooge knew he was dead — of course he did. Scrooge 
and he were partners for I don’t know how many years ! 
Scrooge was his sole executor — his sole residuary legatee-^his 
sole friend — and sole mourner. Oh, but he was a tight-fisted 
band at the grindstone was Scrooge — a grasping, wrenching, 
clutching, scraping, covetous old sinner. 

Nobody ever stopped him in the street to say, “ My dear 
Scrooge, how are you? When will you come to see me?” 
No beggars implored him for a trifle. No children asked him, 

“ What it was o’clock ? ” * 

Even the blind-men’s dogs appeared to know him, and when 
they saw him coming on, would tug their owners into doorways 
and up courts ; and then would wag their tails, as though they 
said, “No eye at all is better than an evil eye, dark master.” 
But what did Scrooge care ? Bah ! all this was the very thing 
he liked i 

. One day, of all the days of the year, on Christmas eve, old 
Scrooge sat busy in his counting-house. It was cold, bleak, 
biting weather— foggy withal; he could hear the people out- 
side go wheezing up and down, beating their hands upon tl^ir 
breasts and stamping their feet upon the pavement stones to 
warm them. 

The door of Scrooge’s counting-house was open, that he might ' 
keep his eye upon his clerk, who, in a dismal little cell beyond 
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— a sort of tank — was copying letters. Scrooge had a very 
small fire ; t)je clerk’s fire was so very much smaller it looked 
like one coal, but he couldn’t replenish it, because Scrooge kept 
the coal-box in his own room ; wherefore, the clerk put on his 
white comforter, and tried to warm himself at the candle, in 
which effort, not being a man of a strong imagination, he 
failed. 

A merry Christmas, uncle !” said a cheerful voice : it was 
the voice of Scrooge’s nephew, who had just entered. 

“ Bah ! ” said Scrooge. “ Humbug ! ” 

“ Christmas a humbug ! You don’t mean that, uncle ! ” 

“I do ! Merry Christmas 1 Out upon merry Christmas ! 
What’s Christmas-time to you, but a time for finding yourself 
a year older but not an hour richer ; a time for paying bills — 
without money. Merry Christmas ! Keep Cliristmas in your 
own way, and let me keep !t in mine.” 

“ Keep it ! Yes ; but you don’t keep it.” 

“ Let me leave it alone then ; much good may it do you ! 
Much good it has ever done you.” 

* “There are many things, ynch', from which I might have 
derived*good, by which I have not benefited, I daresay — 
Christmas among the mst; but I am sure I have always 
thought of Christmas when it has come round — apart from 
the veneration due to its sacred name and origin, if anytliing 
belonging to it can be apart from that -as a good time, a kind, 
forgiving, loving, charitable time. And although, uncle, it has 
never put a scmp of gold or silver in my pocket, I believe it 
has done me good, and toi/l do me good, and I say, God bless 
it!” 

The clerk in the tank involuntarily applauded. 

Let me hear another sound from you,” said Scrooge, “ and 
you’ll*keep your Christinas— by losing your situation.” 

“ Don’t be angry, uncle I Come and dine with us to-morrow 1 
“No— I won’t 1” 

^ But--- why I— why ? ” 
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“ Why did you get married ? ” 

“ Because I — well — because 1 fell in love.” 

“ Because you fell in love ! Good-afternoon ! ” 

“ WeVe never had a quarrel, uncle, to .which I have been a 
party ; why can’t we be friends ? ” 

“ Good-afternoon ! ” 

“Well, I’ll keep my Christmas humour to the last — so a 
merry Christmas, uncle ! ” 

“ Good-afternoon ! ” 

“ And a happy new year ! ” 

“ Good-afternoon ! ” 

Foggier yet, and colder — piercing, searching, biting cold. 
The owner of one scant young nose, gnawed and mumbled 
by the cold, as bones are gnawed by dogs, stooped down at 
Scrooge’s keyhole to regale him with a Christmas carol ; but 
at the first sounds of 

“God bless you, merry gentleman, 

May nothing you dismay,” 

Scrooge seized the ruler with such alacrity that the singer fled 
in terror, leaving the keyhole to the fog and even ifiore con- 
genial frost. 

At length th^ hour of shutting up the counting-house arrived 
With an ill-will Scrooge dismounted from his stool, and tacitly 
admitted the fact to the expectant clerk in the tank, who in- 
stantly snuffed his candle out, and put on his hat. 

“ You’ll want all day to-morrow, I suppose ! ” said Scrooge. 
“If quite convenient, sir.” 

“But it’s not convenient — and it’s not fair. If I was to 
stop half-a-crown for it, you’d think yourself ill-used. I’ll be 
bound ! — (The clerk smiled faintly.) — And yet you don’t think 
me ill-used when I pay a day’s wages for no work.” 

The clerk observed that it was only once a year. 

“A poor excuse for picking a man’s pocket every twenty- 
fifth of December,” said Scrooge, buttoninj his greatcoat to 
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the cliint “ But I suppose you mmt have the whole day. Be 
here all the ^rlier next morning.” 

The clerk promised that he would, and Scrooge walked out 
with a growl Chaeles Dickens. 


HARLEY’S GHOST. 

[adapted from “a CHRISTMAS CAROL.”] 

[By permission of Messrs. Chapman and Hall) 

Scrooge took his usual melancholy dinner, in his usual melan 
choly tavern, and having read all the newspapers, and beguiled 
the rest of the evening with his banker’s book, went home to 
bed. 

Now it is a fact that tjiere was nothing at all particular 
about the knocker on the door, except that it was very large. 
Let any one explain then, if he can, how it happened that 
Scrooge, having his key in the lock of the door, saw in the 
l^ocker, not a knocker, but Harley’s face ! Harley’s face ! 

As Sgrooge looked fixedly at this phenomenon, it was a 
knocker again. 

To say that he was not startled would be untrue, but he put 
his hand on the key he had relinquished — turned it sturdily — 
walked in — and lit his candle. 

He then went through his rooms to see that all was right — 
sitting-room, bed-room, lumber-room — all as they should be. 
Nobody under the table ; nobody under the sofa. A small fire 
in the grate. Spoon and basin ready — the little saucepan of 
gruel (Scrooge had a cold in his head) upon the hob. Nobody 
under the bed ; nobody in the closet. 

* finite satisfied, he locked himself in ; double-locked himself 
in, which was not his custom. 

Thus secured against surprise, he took ofi* his cravat, put on 
his dressing-gown-^ slippers, ’and his night-cap, and sat down 
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As Scrooge leaned back in his chair, he heard a clanking 
noise deep down below, as if some one were dragging a heavy 
chain over the casks in the wine merchant's cellar. 

The cellar door flew open with a booming sound ! 

Then he heard the noise much louder ! 

Then coming up the stair ! Then coming straight towards 
his door ! 

“ It’s humbug I ” said Scrooge ; “ I won’t believe it ! ” 

His colour changed though when, without a pause, it came 
on through the heavy door, and passed into the room before 
his eyes ! 

The same face ! the very same ! 

Marley in his pig-tail, usual waistcoat, tights, and boots. 

His body was transparent, so that Scrooge, observing him, 
and looking through his waistcoat, could see the two buttons 
on the coat behind. 

“ How, now ! ” said Scrooge ; “ what do you want with me 1 ” 
“ Much ! ” 

“ Who are you 1 ” 

“ Ask me who I was f ” 

“ Who were you then? you’re particular — for a shade,” 

He was going to say “ to a shade,” but altered the word as 
more appropriate. 

“In life I was your partner, Jacob Marley.” 

“ Can you sit down ? ” 

“I can,” 

“ Do it then.” 

Scrooge asked the question because he didn’t know that a 
ghost so transparent might find himself in a condition to take 
a chair. But the ghost sat down as if he were quite used to it. 
“You don’t believe in me ? ” ® 

“ I don’t.” 

“ Why do you doubt your senses 1 ” 

“ Because a little thing affects them ; a £ili|[ht disorder of the 
stomach makes ’em cheats. You mav be a blot of mustard--^ 
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crumb of cheese — a fragment of an under-done potato. There’s 
more of grwmj than of grave about you, whatever you are. 
Humbug, I tell you ! Humbug 1 ” 

At this the spectre raised such a frightful cry that Scrooge 
held on tight to his chair, to save himself from falling in a 
swoon. 

“ Mercy ! ” he cried, “ dreadful apparition ! Why do you 
trouble me ? ” 

“ Man of the worldly mind, do you believe in me or not ? ” 

“I do ! I must ! But why do .spirits walk the earth ? and 
why do they come to me ? ” 

“It is required of every man that the spirit within him 
should walk abroad among his fellow-men, and if that spirit go 
not forth in life, it is condemned to do so after death. It is 
doomed to wander through the world, and witi\ess what it 
cannot share, but might have shared on earth, and turned to 
happiness.” 

“Jacob! old Jacob Marley,” said Scrooge, “tell me more 
—speak comfort to me, Jacob !” 

“ I have none to give — it comes from other regions, Ebenezer 
Scrooge, and is conveyed by other ministers to other kinds of 
men. I cannot rest — I cannot linger anywhere ; in life, my 
spirit never roved beyond the limits of our money-changing 
hole, and weary journeys lie before me.” 

“You must have been very slow about it, Jacobi Seven 
years dead ! and travelling all the time ? ” 

“ The whole time. No rest ! no peace ! incessant torture 
of remorse.” 

“ You travel fast 1 ” 

“ On the wings of the wind.” 

*^You might have got over a great quantity of ground in 
seven years, Jacob 1 ” 

“ 0 captive-bound ! and double-ironed I not to know that 
any Christian spirit, working kindly in its little sphere, what- 
ever it may be, will find its mortal life too short for its vast 
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means of usefulness — not to know that no space of regret can 
make amends for one life’s day misused.” 

“ But you were always a good man of business, Jacob ! ” 
Business ! Mankind was my business. The common wel- 
fare was ray business. Charity, mercy, forbearance, benev- 
olence, were all my business. The dealings of my trade were 
but a drop of water in the comprehensive ocean of my business. 
Why did I walk through crowds of fellow-beings, with my eyes 
turned down, and never raise them to that blessed Star which 
led the wise men to a poor abode? Were there no poor homes 
to which its light would have conducted nie / Hear me ! my 
time is nearly gone.” 

“ I will — I will — but don’t be hard upon me ! don’t be 
flowery, Jacob ! ” 

“I am here to-night to warn yoi^ that you have yet a chance 
and hope of escaping my fate, Ebenezer.” 

“You were always a good friend to me, Jacob ; thank’ee.” 

“ Look to see me no more, and look that, for your own sake, 
you remember what has passed between us.” ^ 

Charles Dickens. 

0 

AN IRISHMAN’S LOVE FOR HIS CHILDREN. 
[adapted.] 

Some years ago, on our passage to New York, we had on 
board a number of emigrants, among whom was an Irishman 
with his wife and three children, the eldest, a girl, about seven 
years of age. 

They were very poor, but the beauty and intelligence of the 
children quite won the heart of a lady passenger, and, now and 
again, she would have them brought into the cabin and their 
hunger appeased. 

Gleesome, bright-eyed little creatures, they were all life and 
happiness, and in blissful ignorance of the poverty by which 
tiiey were surrounded. 
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One ^^^y were in tlie cabin, when this lady said to me, 
“ I wonder i? those poor people would part with one of these 
darlings. I should much like to adopt one.’^ 

“I don’t know,” I said ; “suppose we make the inquiry.” 

The father was sent for. “ My good friend,” said the lady, 
“you are very poor, are you not?” His answer was peculiarly 
Irish. 

“ Is it poor, mi lady ? If there’s a poorer man than misilf 
troublin’ the world, Hiven pity both of uz, fur we’d be about 
aqual ! ” 

“Then,” said I, “you mu.st find it no easy matter to support 
your children.” 

“Is it to support thim, .sir? I niver supported thim; they 
git supported, somehow or other; they’ve niver been hungry 
yit. Whin they ar<^, it’ll bp toime enough to complain.” 

“Well, then,” I continued, “would it not be a relief to you 
bo part with one of them ? ” 

He started, turned pale, and with a wild glare in his eye 
{jfissionately .said, “ A relaif ! what d’ye mean, sir? Wud it be 
a relaif, ^d’ye think, to have mi hand chopped from mi body, or 
mi heart torn out of mi breast ? ” 

“ Oh, you don’t understand us,” said my lady friend. “ Sup- 
pose you were enabled to jdace one of your children in ease and 
comfort, would you interfere with its well-doing ? ” 

The tact of women 1 She had touched the chord of paternal 
affection. The poor fellow was silent and all bewildered. At 
last he said, “ God bliss ye, mi lady ! Hiven knows I’d be right 
glad to better the child — it isn’t in regard to misilf ; but hadn’t 
I better go an’ spake to Mary — she’s the mother of thim — an’ 
’twould be onraisonable to be givin’ away her children behind 
hdl back.” 

' “Very well,” I said; “off* you go to Mary, and hear what 
she says.” 

In about an hour he came back, his eyes red and swollen. 
“ Well,” said I, “ what success? ” 
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“ ’Twas no sdsy matter, sir, but it’s for the child’s good, and 
Hiven give us stringth to bear it ! ” ‘ 

Well, and which are we to have ? ” 

“Well, sir. I’ve been spakin’ to Mary, an’ she thinks as 
Nora there is the ouldest — she’s siven past — she wouldn’t miss 
the mother so much ; an’ if ye’ll jist let her take a partin’ kiss, 
she’d give her to ye wid a blissin’.” 

So he took away his three chOdren, to look at one of them 
for the last time. 

When he returned he was leading the second eldest, a little 
girl about five. 

“ How is this ? have you changed your mind 1 ” 

“ Well, no ; I haven’t exackly changed mi moind, sir, but I’ve 
changed the child. Ye see, sir, I’ve been spakin’ to Mary, an’ 
whin it came to the ind, sir, she covldn’t part wid Nora at all, 
at all ! But here’s little Biddy — an’ if she’ll do as well ? ” 

“Yes, yes ; we’ll take Biddy.” 

“Hiven be her guardian ! God be kind to thim that’s kind 
to you ! ” Then he went away, and all that night little Biddy 
remained with us. But early next morning he reappeared, and 
this time he had his youngest child — a mere baby — in his arms. 

“What’s the matter now?” I said. 

“ Well, sir, ye see, I’ve been spakin’ to Mary, an’ whin I be- 
gude to think of Biddy’s eyes — look at thim, sir ; they’re the 
image of her mother’s — I couldn’t let her go. But here’s little 
Paudeen ; he won’t be much bother to any one, for if he takes 
after his mother, he’ll have the brightest eyes an’ the softest 
heart in creation ; an’ if he takes after his father, he’ll have a 
purty hard fist an’ a broad pair of shoulders to push his way in 
the world. Take Am, sir, an’ gi’ me back Biddy.” 

He left the baby, and took away his pet Biddy. 

I wasn’t at all surprised when, a few minutes afterwards, he 
rushed into the cabin and caught up little Paudeen in his arms. 

“Look at him, sir! look at him ! It’s the youngest — only 
two years ould. You wouldn’t have the heart to keep him 
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from uz.^ The long an’ the short of it is, sir, I’ve been spakin’ 
to Mary — 8h% couldn’t part wid Nora, an* I couldn’t part wid 
Biddy, but naither of uz could live half a day widout little 
Paudeen ! No, sir, no ! we can bear the bitterness of poverty, 
but we can’t part wid our children — unless it be the will of 
Hiven to take them from uz ! ” 


A CITY BY NIGHT. 

Tlmt stifled hum of Midnight, when Traflfic has lain down to 
rest; and the chariot- wheels of Vanity, still rolling here and 
there through distant streets, are bearing her to Halls roofed- 
in, and lighted to the due pitch for her; and only Vice and 
Misery, to prowl or to moan like nightbirds, are abroad : that 
hum, I say, like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick Life, is 
heard in Heaven 1 The joyful and the sorrowful are there : 
men are dying there, men are being born ; men are praying, — 
^n the other side of a brick partition men are cursing: and 
around them all is the vast, void Night. The proud Grandee 
still lingers in his perfumed saloons, or reposes within damask 
curtains ; Wretchedness cow'ers into truckle-beds, or shivers 
hunger-stricken into its lair of straw : in obscure cellars Rmt.ge- 
eirNoir languidly emits its voice-of-destiny to haggard, hungry 
Villains; while Councillors of State sit plotting, and playing 
their high chess-game, whereof the pawns are Men. The Lover 
whispers his mistress that the coach is ready ; and she, full of 
hope and fear, glides down, to fly with him over the borders : 
the Thief, still more silently, sets-to his picklocks and crowbars, 
or lurks in wait till the watchmen first snore in their boxes. 
G%y mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing-rooms, are full 
of light, and music, and high-swelling hearts ; but in the Con- 
demned Cell the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and 
bloodshot eyes look out through the darkness, which is around 
and withih, for the light of a stem last morning. Upwards of 
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five-hundred-thousaiid two-legged animals without feathers lie 
round us, in horizonUl positions ; their heads full ef the foolish- 
est dreams. Riot cries aloud, and staggers and swaggers in his 
rank dens of shame ; and the Mother, with streaming hair, 
kneels over her pallid*dying infant, whose cracked lips only her 
tears now moisten. — All these heaped and huddled together, 
with nothing but a little carpentry and masonry between them ; 
— crammed in like salted fish in their barrel; — or weltering, 
shall I say, like an Egyptian pitcher of tamed vipers, each 
struggling to get its head above the others : such work goes on 
under that smoke counterpane > — But I sit above it all ; I am 
alone with the Stars. Carlyle. 


OLD PARSON RAYNE. 

(By permission of the Author.) 

There is a quaint, old-fashioned parsonage standing on the 
great high road that leads from Audrey End to London — from 
the sleepiest village in all Hertfordshire to the mighty Babylon. 
In the summer, when the roses twine about the porch, and the 
sweet, old-fashioned flowers in the little front garden scent the 
air, passing stranger-s, dusty -with travel, stop and lean over the 
low stone wall, and gaze admiringly at the picture before them ; 
but in the winter, when the roses are gone, when the fierce 
wind shrieks among the leafless trees, and the snow lies thick 
around, the traveller passes on, and thrusts his hands deeper 
than ever into his greatcoat pockets, for the sight of the lonely 
house chills him to the marrow. 

There is a story about the parsonage, and any man, woman, 
or child in Audrey End will tell it you. Eight years ago, oae 
Christmas eve, old Parson Rayne stood with his white foiqe 
pressed against the great bow-window^ and saw his only son, 
his brave Eric, stride along the broad road, his face turned 
Jjondonwards. They had parted in anger— parted \?ith never 
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a farewell, with never*a God-speed — and from that day to this 
no Eric had »etumed out of the gray haze that hangs, autumn 
and winter, like a veil over the brow of Audrey Hill. 

It was the old story of youthful folly — of hot blood in young 
veins, and scrape after scrape, until at ifst a forgiving father 
would forgive no more. Fierce words were spoken, and a proud 
lad, his handsome face distorted wdth passion, cast aside home 
and kindred in his mad infatuation, and left the old home, 
vowing that it should knoAv him no more. 

Old Parson Bayne, in his pas.sion, had uttered words which 
stung the lad to the quick. He bade his son begone and dis- 
grace him no more. And the son took him at his hasty word, 
and went. 

From that hour the parson had been an altered man. He 
was alone — alone in the ^reat house with old Scotch Janet, 
who had been his faithful servant thirty years, who had taken 
baby Eric from the poor dead mother’s arms, and loved him as 
her “ain bairn.” 

^ There is a picture w’hich hangs o\er the fireplace in the 
sitting-room. It is the portrait of a blue-eyed, golden-haired 
boy of six, and old Janet looks at that picture often till her 
eyes are red, for that is her bairn — her bonny lad, that she 
loved as her owm. That is the pretty boy who grew to be a 
handsome lad, and broke his father’s heart, went away to 
London, and was heard of no more. 

Old Janet had her hands full now, or perhaps she would 
have broken her heart too, for year by year the old master 
grew more and more strange and absent in his mind. The 
neighbours nodded their heads when the parson’s sermons 
seemed confused, and w’hen he made slips in the service. 

He’s thinking about his son,” they said ; “ his mind’s 

going.” 

rhe neighbours were right. Slowly but surely the old par- 
iaon’s mind was going. 

kt home he would sit for hours lost in thought, heeding not 
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Janet, who tried to coax him out of his reverie, or to tempt 
him to the table with the old Scotch dishes she ©ould cook so 
well, which once the master had relished so much. 

It was sad and weary work for the good soul as the years 
went by, and the deaf old master grew daily more feeble, more 
absent-minded, and more lost in the past. His wliite face, 
watching from the window for the son that never came, grew 
a familiar sight to the folks of Audrey End ; and the children 
coming home from school would look askance, as they passed 
the house, for it was whispered that the parson was “queer” 
and “ odd,” and “ not right,” and the little ones, catching the 
whispered remarks, grew to look upon the minist(T as some- 
thing uncanny, and to be avoided. 

At last the talk of the .strangeness of Parson Payne spread 
in wider circles, and all the county heard it, and the gossips at 
the village ale-house carried the story from plac(; to place, with 
ever-growing additions, until the old minister of Audrey End 
was known far and near as the Mad Parson. 

Janet heard it in the village on the afternoon of Christmas 
eve, and she shuddered. She had hidden the worst from her- 
self, She had tried to think that she was mistaken, that the 
master was only fr(;tting and ab.sent-minded ; but now every- 
body saw it, she coiild bo blind no longer. Wliat would they 
do with the poor dear if he went quite out of his mind ? They 
would take him away to .some horrible place, where strangers 
would be cruel to him, and he would end his days in misery — a 
prisoner, tended by harsh keepers ! 

Old Janet hurried out of the shop where the thoughtless 
words had been spoken, and her eyes were red and swollen 
when she reached the Pansonage. She had known for months 
what must be the end, and yet she had never realized it as s^ie 
did now. 

For months the Pev. Eric Payne had not officiated. The 
curate had done all the work latterly ; and hard work it was, 
for the church at Audrey End was the church for half-a-dozen 
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outlying^ hamlets, and visiting the parishioners meant a con- 
siderable ara(Junt of physical exertion. 

The curate was a good-hearted, manly young fellow, and he 
never shirked the {>xtra work that fell upon him. He came to 
the Parsonage every day to see how the old gentleman was, 
and always had a kindly, cheery word for hirri. But of late 
he, too, had begun to look grave and to shake liis head. When 
Janet came back from the village the curate was with her 
master. 

The old g(!iitleman rais(*d his head as Janet entered, and he 
looked at her eagerly, with a strange light in his generally dull 
eyes. 

“ Ha ; ” lie exclaimed ; “ it’s not Eric. T thought it was. 
He’ll come to-night.” 

Janet looked at the cura^(‘ for advice*. 

“Humour him,” he whi.sp(*red. “ 1 don't liki* his appearance 
at all.” 

“What are you whispering for?” exclaimed the old gentle- 
ijiaii tiercely, half rising in his easy-chair. “ I tell you Eric is 
coming jto-night — ov(‘r the si'as — thou.sands of miles — my Eric 
is coming to-night. Janet, take me to the window. I’ll watch 
for him.” 

The arm-chair was wheeled to tin* window, and the passing 
villagers saw the white face of the old parson still watching — 
watching with t^ager eyes for the boy that was to come back at 
last. 

The curate, bidding Janet not leave her master alone, for 
this new fancy boded no good, gave a last glance at the motion- 
less figure in the great bow-window, and stole softly out, for he 
had a cross-country journey to make to an outlying farmhouse 
erS his day’s work was done. 

The gray shadows deepened over the snow-clad country, and 
the labourers coming from the farms passed onward to the 
village in the gloaming-~-home to their wives and children. 

And never a one but as he passed looked up at the bow- 
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-window and muttered a kindly word of sympathy as l^e saw, in 
the twilight, the white face of the old parson pressed to the 
window-pane, and watching for his hoy to come out of the 
darkness that had fallen on Audrey Hill 

Old Janet busied herself with preparations for the morrow, 
but the tears trickled down her furrowed cheeks as she hung 
the holly in the liall. Where would her poor old master spend 
his next Christmas ? 

That was the thought that harassed old Janet, and made 
her so wretched that she set-to and scolded tbti little village 
girl wlio had cotne in to help with the housework, and nearly 
frightened the child out of her wits. 

Janet was sorry dinictly afterwards, and loaded the child 
with good things and caresses. 

“Janet!” 

It was the master’s voice. Janet heard it, for she had left 
the sitting-room door ajar while she was in the kitclien. 

She found the old parson still by the window, but the dark- 
ness had fallen upon the world without, and he could watch tl\p 
London road no longer. ^ 

“Janet,” he said feebly, “put me by the tire; I’m going to 
sleep. Wake me when Master Eric comes. He’ll come to- 
night ; he’ll come to-night ! ” 

Old Janet’s lips trembled as she wheeled her master’s chair 
in front of the fire, drew the red curtains across the window, 
and lit the lamp. 

“ Yes, dearie,” she said soothingly, “ Maybe he will — maybe 
he will.” 

“ See, Janet ! ” exclaimed Parson Rayne, lifting his arm and 
pointing with his trembling finger to the picture of the golden- 
haired boy that hung above the mantel-shelf. “ That’s my Eric. 
Do you remember him, Janet? It’s a hundred years since he 
went away.” 

Janet said never a word, but went out of the room lest her 
full heart should overflow, and her master should see her grief. 
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Parsoi^ Rayne sat back in his easy-chair, with his hands 
folded across diis breast, and his eyes fixed upon little Eric — 
his Eric, his blue-eyed, golden-haired boy that was coming home 
to-night. 

Gradually .his eyes closed, and a deep sleep came upon him. 

The clock ticked on, and still he slept. In his sleep ho 
muttered “ Eric ” now and then for the child had passed from 
the painter’s inanimate canvas to the living canvas of his brain, 
and in his dream he sat with the laughing boy upon his knee. 

Old Janet stole softly in and out, and finding her master 
asleep, would not disturb him. 

It was about seven o’clock when a gentle knock came at the 
door. 

Janet opened it quietly, lest she should disturb the parson. 

There were three persons standing in the darkness — a gentle- 
man, a lady, and a littlt; boy. 

The gentleman was the young curator. 

“Let us speak with you alone, Mistress Janet,” he said. 
“^Wliere is the vicar ^ ” 

“In ^he sittin’-room, asleep,” answennl Janet, wondering 
what visitors tlie curate had brought so late at night. 

The curate held the door open, and motioned to the lady to 
follow him. And Janet, astonished, led the way to the kitchen. 

Janet started when the little group stood in tlie light, and 
she saw the face of the little boy, who clung timidly to the 
lady’s dress. 

She rubbed her eyes, and then, with a white bice and staring 
eyes, fell upon her knees. “ Is it a wraith,” she cried, “ that 
you’ve brought wd’ ye the nicht, or have my old eyes seen one 
face in memory so long that every child’s face seems like it ? ” 

■•‘Hush, Janet,” said the young clergyman ; “it is a strange 
story which this lady has to tell I met her in the village, 
asking her way here. This little one is the lost Eric s son ; 
this lady is his wife.” 

“And he — my bonny bairn — where is he?” cried Janet, 
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seizing the lady’s hand. “ Say he’s waitin’ out yonder for his 
faither to forgie him — say he’s there ! Yc dinna 8f)eak — tell me 
where he is! Oh my bairn — my bonny bairn — say he’s there !” 

The lady lifted her veil, and Janet saw that her face was 
wet with tears. 

“ Alas,” she said with a little sob, “ my husband is dead 1 ” 

Old Janet sat back in her chair, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

“Listen, Janet,” said tlie lady, rising and taking the old 
servant’s hand gently in hers — “ listen, my good J anet. Eric 
has told me of you — how you were more than a mother to him. 
For you I have his dying message, and almost his dying kiss ; 
the last one that he gave me is for Ids father.” 

“ Dead I ” sobbed Janet, rocking herself to and fro. “Dead I 
and the maister has hoped on a’ thae weary years, and I hao 
hoped too. And we’ll never see him again this side o’ the 
grave. Oh my bairn — my bonny bairn ! ” 

“I come to-night with a message from him, with the last 
words his lips ever uttered,” whispered the lady. “ I have 
come over leagues of water, from a far-oll' land, to tell Eric’s 
father how, dying, he blessed him and prayed for him. It was 
when his last illness was upon him that he told me for the first 
time the story of his parting with his father.” 

“ Why did he never write ? why did he never write ? ” cried 
J anet, still with her apron to her eyes. 

“ He would not. He swore that his father should never see 
or hoar of him again. It was cruel and wicked. Had I known 
it, it should never have been. On his death-bed his pride broke 
down, the old memories of home conquered, and with his dying 
breath he bade me bring my child to England and place him 
on his grandfather’s knee.” 

Mrs. Rayne lifted her child upon her own knee as she spoke, 
loosed the wrapper from his throat, and took his little hat off, 
and, as she did so, a shower of golden curls fell over the boy’s 
shoulders. 
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The clergyman started, and Janet’s red eyes were fixed upon 
the child as tlwugh he were a vision. 

“ It’s my bairn,” sh^ murmured ; “ it’s my bairn ! Ye hao 
seen the picture in the sittin’-room, sir; is it no my bonny 
bairn himseli ? ” 

“ The likeness is marvellous,” answered the clergyman, look- 
ing intently at tlie child— “most marvellous. He might have 
stepped from the canvas.” 

Then Janet told Eric’s widow how the parson was asleep, 
liow his mind was wandering, and how he had said that his 
Eric would come that night, 

The young clergyman sat for a moment in deep thought. 
He was wondering how best to break the news of the son’s 
death to the old parson — how best to tell liim that beneath his 
roof were the wanderer’s widow and child. 

“Gie the bairn to me,” said Jam‘t, taking little Eric in her 
arms and kissing him passionately, “and bide ye here. I’ll 
tak’ him tae tlic ]nai.ster.” 

^Mrs. liayne consented to Janet's pro})ositioii, and bade the 
child not be frightened, but go with the kind lady and see his 
grandpa. 

Little Eric had heard of the ])oor gi’andpa he was coming to 
see, and many a tim(‘, as the great ship plough(!d its way across 
the Atlantic, the child had asked when it would be England, 
where grandpa livc'd. 

So, kissing his little hand to his mother, he let Janet carry 
him tenderly in her loving arms into tht‘ sitting-room where 
grandpa was sleeping. 

Softly the old servant crept in with her precious burden in 
her arms ; and as her eyes sought eagerly the j)icture of little 
Erfc above the mantel-piece, she stooped and pressed a fervent 
kiss upon the little one’s rosy lips, for the father lived again in 
the son. 

Parson Rayne still slept. Gently Janet ])laced the little boy 
beside his knee, and bade him not speak till grandpapa awoke. 
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Then she sat herself down by the hre, as she used to do in 
the days when her Eric was a little one, and her «ld voice piped 
out, in a sweet mellow tone, an old Scotch song that had been 
a favourite with the child. 

Presently the minister muttered as if in Ips sleep. The 
words of the old familiar song were flooding across liis brain, 
working themselves into his troubled dream, as external sounds 
will at times, 

“ Sing to him, Janet,” he murmured ; “ sing to him. Sing 
to Eric.” 

The boy looked up at hearing his name, and gently touched 
his grandfather’s hand. Slowly the heavy lids were lifted, and 
the eyes looked down. 

For one moment the old parson seemed dazed; then he raised 
his trembling hands and rubbed his eyes, and looked in wonder 
at the child who stood beside his knee. 

“ My Eric ! ” he cried, lifting the child up, and clasping him 
to his breast. “ My Eric — at last ! at last ! ” 

Then the tears flowed fast from his eyes, and burying Ijis 
face in the boy’s golden curls, he sobbed like a child. 

Eric, frightened, gave a little cry. 

“ My darling, my boy I ” said the old parson, lifting his head; 
“you arc my Eric, are you not? I have been dreaming — a 
bad, dreadful dream. I dreamt you were grown to be a man, 
and had left your poor old father to die. But you are Eric, 
aren t you? Speak — speak ! Let me hear it is not some vision 
come to mock me ! ” 

“ My name is Eric Rayne. Are you my gan’pa ? ” 

“Grandpa!^ 

The old man sat with his trembling hand upon the child’s 
head, and glanced upward at the picture above the maiftel* 
piece. 

Janet, who had stood a silent spectator of the scene, came 
quietly forward. ' 

“Maister,” she said, laying her hand upon his shoulder, 
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“ this is (jur bairn's bairn. His faither has sent him across the 
sea to you. You said your Eric would come the iiicht. God 
sends you tliis ane, and is he no Eric ? Is he no the blue-eyed, 
golden-haired bairn his faither was 1 ” 

The old parson’s white face was flushed with emotion, his dull 
eyes were bright. The sudden joy, the strange meeting, had 
aroused the long-torpid brain. Gradually the truth dawned 
upon him. 

“I know now,” he said softly. “My Eric is dead ; this is 
his son.” 

Gently old Janet crept from tiie room and left the child and 
the old man tog(‘ther. 

That night all was fold. That night the old parson, the im- 
pending veil lifted from his reason, heard from the li})S of his 
daughter-iivlaw tlu' strange *.story of Eric Ilayne’s flight from 
home, a,nd subsecpient life. 

Edith IlayiK' told how she had met Eilc in America. Soon 
after their niairiage they went to California, and there her 
husband made money in a mining adventure which had since 
become w 4 )rld-famous. 

There littk^ Eric was born ; and there her husband was seized 
with the illness which proved fatal to him. 

“ On liis death-bed Eric told me all, and how, in his pride, 
he had never repented the vow he made that you should hear 
of him no more. But, lying there, knowing that the end was 
near, his heart melted, and he yearned to see you again and 
crave your forgiveness. ‘Take little Eric, Edith,’ lu^ whispered, 
‘ when T am gone, and go to England to the village where my 
father’s house is, and tell him that I died blessing him and 
asking his forgiveness.’ Then he liad the little one lifted up to 
him* and kissed him, bidding him carry that kiss across the sea 
to his grandpapa, and say that Eric sent it.” 

Edith Raync, as she spoke, lifted her boy on to his grand- 
father’s knee, and the lips of the child and tjie old man met. 

% * * * * 

( 876 ) 
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CHRISTMAS EVB^IN A BELFRY. 


It is summer, and the roses bloom about the porch of the old 
Parsonage that stands upon the London Road. 

The air is full of tlie scent of flowers, and the dusty road is 
flooded with golden sunlight. 

Pressed against the bow-window of the Parsonage is a face 
familiar to all the country-side. It is the face of old Parson 
Rayiie, but it is not the white, drawn face of old ; the cheeks 
are full and pink, and the lips are parted in a smile. 

Parson Rayne is watching for Eric, and he does not watch in 
vain. Bareheaded, his golden curls dancing in the sunlight, 
the little one comes running towards the hou.se, his hands full 
of flowers which the cottagers have given him. 

And behind him, walking more sedately, comes Edith Rayne, 
his mother. 

Then grandpa hurries to the gate and lifts the child up and 
kisses liim, and presently the old house rings with childish 
laughter and the clatter of little feet. 

It is a happy home now, and old Janet is quite contented to 
hand over the keys to the sweet lady who has brought sunshine 
to it from across the seas, and is a daughter to the oVl master, 
who for eight long years was childless. 

Eric is dead ; but Eric’s wife and Eric’s son came one 
Christmas eve out of the haze that hung over Audrey Hill, 
and with them came reason and happiness once more to old 
Parson Rayne, Ceorce R. Sims. 


CHRISTMAS EVE IN A BELFRY. 

[adapted.] 

We were a merry party at TJncle George’s house one Christ- 
mas eve, a good many years ago now. 

Uncle George was a widower, with three daughters. Polly, 
the youngest, was a merry-eyed, laughter-loving girl of eighteen. 
“Polly,” said I, at the end of a dance, “how very quiet 
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some people are to-night. I’ll wager a dozen pairs of gloves I 
know what yf)u’re thinking about.” 

“Some people are very smart to-night; pray, what am I 
thinking about 1 ” 

“ How tremendously warm it is ! ” broke in Uncle George. 
“Christmas eve ! Why, it’s hot enough for July. Tom, open 
the lawn- door and let in some fresh air.” 

I opened the door, and returned to Polly. “ What do you 
say to a turn round the garden ? ” 

“ Oh, I should so enjoy it ! ” 

“Well, throw your shawd over your shoulders, and on the 
first move w’e’ll slip out unobserved.” 

In a f(iw minutes we strolled quietly out by the lawn-door. 

“ What a delightful evening ! Look at that lovely moon ! 
isn’t it beautiful ? ” 

“Glorious ! It reminds me of a poem I read some time ago. 
Let me see ; it begins — 

‘ When the pale orb of Diana shines over the sea, 

Wlien nature’s reposing — reposing—’ 

I forget what comes next ; I know’ the line ends wuth he — or 
she — or be. Oh, I say, Polly, shall w’e have a turn round the 
old church ? ” 

We now arrived at the cliurch tower. The door was open ; I 
peeped in. “ Shall we mount to the belfry and view the village 
by moonlight 1 You won’t be frightened 1 ” 

“ Frightened ! No. What a charming adventure for Christ- 
mas eve. Come along, Tom.” 

Half way up the stair we came to an iron door : how fortu- 
nate ! it was open also. 

* We now gained the summit, and were standing just under 
the chime of bells. 

“ How beautiful 1 Look at the lights in the village — and 
see, yonder’s our house ; I w’onder if they’ve — ” 

There was a sudden gust of wdnd, and then a loud bang. I 
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ran down the stair. The middle door was blown to ; we were 
securely fastened in ! There we were, shut up in '^the belfry of 
an old Norman church tower, just before midnight on Christmas 
eve ! 

“ What are we to do, Tom ? whatever will become of us ? ” 

“ Be calm, Polly; compose yourself. IVe a box of vesuvians. 
I’ll light them one by one, and throw out signals of distress.” 

“ But who is to see them ? It’s not twelve o’clock yet ! 
Must we stay here all night 1 ” 

“Polly I” 

“ Oh, bother ! do something ! I would, if I were a man. 
I shall die before morning ! ” 

“Never mind, Polly; I’ll not desert you. At least, we shall 
die together ! ” 

“ Thank you ; you’re too kind. I’m catching an awful — 
cold.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing ! No, no, I don't mean that, but — 
hush ! don’t you hear voices ? ” 

“ Yes, yes ; it’s old Giles and his man David ! They ring the 
chimes on Christmas eve.” c 

The bells now began to swing slowly to and fro. Diny- 
dong / ding-dong I ding-dong! 

I ran down to the iron door. “ Hullo there ! Giles, I say 1 
Giles, we’re shut in ! ” 

“Mussy on uz ! wot be that, David? didn’t ye ’ear zuni- 
mat ? ” 

“No, I ’card nowt ! ” 

“ Giles, I say ! Giles, open the door ! We’re shut in ! ” and 
I rattled at the door. 

“ Eh ! Giles, Giles ! it be a ghost ! Coom away, man 1 
Ooom away ! ” 

“ Don’t run away wi’out me, David ! Don’t leave me ’ere 
alone, ye coward ! Don’t ! ” 

And away ran the two old men towards the village, shouting, 
“ A ghost ! a ghost ! ” 
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“Here’s a nice kettle of fish, Polly; these two old idiots have 
taken me fo? a ghost, and they’ll raise the village. Well, never 
mind; here goes.” 

And seizing a rope, I began to ring one of the hells. 

“ What on earth are you doing, Tom ? ” 

“Sounding the tocsin, Polly. {Dimj-dony I) Ringing the 
alarm-bell, Polly ! ” {JHng-dony !) 

And now “ there was a sound of revelry ” below. Looking 
down we could see a small army of villagers, armed with 
shovels, rakes, and pitchforks. Then we heard Uncle George 
say, .“A ghost ! humbug! A sovereign to the first man who 
mounts the belfry ! ” 

“ All’ll go, squire. ! ” 

“That’s right, my man; T’ll join you,” said Uncle George. 
“ It’s all fancy ; there’s no one up there.” 

We heard them mount the stairs, and rattle at the iron 
door. “ Who is up there 1” To which I replied by a long, loud, 
unearthly yell. 

^ Uncle George sprang downstairs, three steps at a time, 
followed by his stanch supporters. 

“ Five sovereigns to*the man who breaks open that door 1 ” 

“Give uz ’old o’ your shovel, Jacob; ghost or no ghost, all’ll 
av’ ’urn out ! ” 

The door was now attacked with hea\ y blows by the besiegers. 

A little afraid for Polly, I said, “ Go upstairs while I capit- 
ulate.” Then I shouted, “Hullo, you rufiians ! What’s all 
this noise about ? ” 

“Bless me 1 that’s Tom’s voice.” 

“Of coui'se it is, uncle; and Polly’s here as well. — Come 
downstairs, Polly.” 

‘ The door was at last forced open, and Polly rushed into her 
father’s arms. 

“ Don’t be angry, papa ; we couldn’t help it.” 

“ Angry, my dear, no, no ! But what’s this your wrapped 
up in? Ha, ha, ha ! You are a beauty now, and no mistake!” 
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Polly did cut rather a queer figure, enveloped as she was in 
an old sack I had found in the belfry, while her hhnds and face 
were covered with black dust. 

“ It’s a shame to laugh at you, my dear, but really — ha, ha, 
ha ! — I can’t help it. Bless me, how cold you are ! Put on my 
ulster, and we’ll run the whole way home.” 

And thus ended our adventure on Christmas eve in a belfry. 

Moslby. 


HOUP-LA. 

{By permission of Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co.) 

“ Now, come, young shaver, look alive ! Be quick, or — ” 
and Mr. Frisco cracked his long white whii) — “ it’ll be worse 
for you. D’ye hear 1 ” 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Frisco.” 

There was a moment of intense silence in the deserted circus- 
ring, lighted only by one flaring gas jet, and such daylight as 
could flicker feebly through the ventilation apertures at the 
top of the tent. , 

The boy, an ill-fed, meagre-faced, undersized lad of twelve 
.years old or so, with thin, trembling lips, tightened by a life of 
misery and fear, and big, bright eyes, unnaturally keen and 
quick, stood ready to mount the ladder leading to the trapeze 
swings high up above their heads. 

Poor little chap ! He had been many days now trying hard 
to achieve a difiicult and dangerous trapeze leap, which w^as, 
in fact, utterly beyond his strength to perform. 

Tliat leap was never absent from his thoughts for a single 
instant during his w^aking hours, and night after night he 
dreamt with horror of his morning’s rush through the air. 

“Come, up you go !” shouted the ring-master savagely. 

So up he went, took the leap, and, missing the bar, fell into 
the net below. There was a quiver and a crack of the long 
white whip, followed by a piercing shriek from the poor boy. 
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Come, up you go again ! Fail tins time, and you’ll do it 
without ?he ngt.” 

“ m be killed, Mr. Frisco ! ” 

“ It’s all your worth ! Up you go ! ’' 

Up he toiled once more, took the leap, and fell again. 

The white thong flew out with a hiss, and curled once more 
round the limbs of the helpless boy. 

“You shall do it now without the net,” the ring-master 
shouted, and he flung down the whip and kicked the boy 
aside; but the next instant he had measured his length upon 
the ground, and lay biting the sawdust of the ring. 

“ Do it without the net ! No, he will not, you miserable 
coward,” shouted a voice in his ears, “ As I live, you shall 
have a taste of your own treatment ! Get up ! ” 

As the bully regained his feet, the thong of his own whip 
whizzed through the air and caught him neatly in a double 
circle round the limbs, and fell again and again in sharp, cut- 
ting strokes, until his brawny body had, }>retty nearly every 
inch of it, ]>aid the dearest penalty of his cowardice. At last 
he fell writhing to the ground again. Then the new-comer 
stayed his arm and drew the long white thong through his left 
hand, as if it had done good service and he was grateful to it. 

A lithe, handsome fellow he was — soldier all over him— cool 
as ice, too, as he surveyed the wiathing, howling Mr. Frisco 
with infinite amusement in his steady bliu^ eyes. 

“Now, stop that noise! Do you hear? Or do you want 
another taste of this? Get up ! ” 

Very slowly and unwillingly the ring-master rose. 

“ Are you this boy’s father ? ” 

“No.” 

“ Where is his father?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“ And his mother ? ” 

“ She’s dead too.” 

“ Who looks after him ?” 
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“Ido.” 

“ Oh, you do ! Nice way you’ve got of doing it ! '' Well, if 
you want him back again, you can apply to the magistrates ; 
meantime, I shall give the police orders to look after you. 
— Come along, my lad.” 

“He’s my apprentice — he’s bound to me — lie has cost me 
pounds and pounds, and — ” 

“ Yes ; you can tell all that to the magistrates, you know. 
Here is ray card, though you know me well eiiougli without it.” 

He made a gesture to the boy to go before him, and h'ft the 
circus, still carrying the whip in his hand. He hailed a cab 
and drove to the barracks. 

“Are you cold, my boy?’’ 

“Ay, sir.” 

“Well, never mind, you’ll be warm by-and-by. What’s 
your name ? ” ‘ 

“They call me Houp-La.” 

“ Houp-La ! A very likely name for you. But what is 
your real name ? ” 

“ Tom Snow.” 

“ How old are you ? ” 

“Twelve, goin’ on thirteen, sir.” 

“ Can you read or write ? ” 

“No ; but I can do the snake-trick an’ the wrigglin’-dodge.” 

“ Yes, I know, I’ve seen you do both.” 

Lieutenant Lacy found the favourite of the regiment — which 
Booties was to a man, from commanding officer down to the 
last-joined subaltern and most lately enlisted recruit — sitting 
in a big chair before the lire, watching the boy, who was sitting 
on a skin rug, luxuriating in the heat and warm light of the 
bright flames which blazed half-way up the chimney. 

“Where did you pick him up?” 

“ At the circus, Lacy ; that brute Frisco was teaching him a 
new trapeze trick with the aid of that whip, and I stopped him 
and brought young Houp-La away. That’s all.” 
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“And how did Mr, Fwrisco come off*?” 

“’E wollop«d ’irn.” 

‘ Ah ! wolloped him, did he ? And what did Mr. Fwrisco say 
to that ? ” 

“ ’E ’owled ! Wen ’e come in and see wot ’e were up to, ’e 
sends ’im flyin’ among the sawdust; and then ’e says, ‘Get 
up 1 ’ and ’e ’ad to got up, and then the capting ’e give ’im 
proper. I never see such a wollopin’ — wi’ ’is own whip, too, 
that was the best o’ it. But tlie ca])ting ain’t never goin’ to 
let me go back to ’im — never no more. I’ll never do nothin’ 
wot’ll vex you — I never will — no, not if I was to swing for it.” 

It was surprising how soon young Houp-La settled down into 
his new life. He was po})ular, too, with everybody, high and low. 

More than two years had passed away when the Scarlet 
Lancers receiv('d orders for active service. On that last day, 
when home lay at one emf of the journey, and Egypt at the 
other — when war stood out grim and ghastly — there was scarce!}’ 
a really liglit heart to bo found in the (mtii'e strength of the gay 
and gallant regiment. 

Young Houp-L‘i came in to say good-bye to his mistress. 

“ You*are vcny young for this service, my boy.” 

“Yes, mum.” 

“ But I know you will do your very best to make the captain 
comfortable.” 

“I will, mum, I will ; you may depend on me.” 

And she drew the poor little circus waif to her heart, and 
asked God to bless him. 

One evening, wdien the Scarlet Lancers had left Alexandria 
behind them, Captain Ferrars was summoned to the colonel’s 
tent. Tom, wdio was outside, heard the order and followed his 
master. AVith his sharp young car held close to the tent, he 
heard the details of a dangeroms mission which Captain Ferrars 
had been chosen to perform. The order was given in the 
simplest words — h(i was to carry a despatch to a body of troops 
lying about five miles from the Scarlet Lancers’ camp. To 
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reach the other British camp, the envoy must pass th]^ough the 
rebel lines. And young Tom heard it all— every* word. 

“ Why couldn’t they send some duffer as wouldn’t be missed ? 
— there’s plenty on ’em about. If only I was a man. I never 
wanted to be a man before — I was proud o’ my littleness ; but 
now — now — I’d give the world, if I ’ad it, to be as big as my 
master. The world — ay, my life, for that matter.” 

He now saw the despatch given to his master ; saw him put 
it in his pocket-book. 

“ Why shouldn’t I give my life 1 The capt’n ’ud make a big 
hole in the regiment, but who’d ever miss me 1 If I get back, 
well and good ; if I don’t, it won’t make a deal o’ matter. Ay, 
I’ll do it.” 

He now saw his master walk quickly to his own tent, and 
followed him. 

“ Is that you, Tom ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Take my flask on the chest there to the mess-tent and get 
it filled with brandy, and be quick.” 

'“Yes, .sir.” 

Tom had seen the moment he entered the tent tliat Captain 
Ferrars had laid down his pocket-book on the chest Quick as 
thought Tom snatched it up with the flask, and ran out Once 
outside, he threw the fla.sk to the winds, and made for the outposts. 

By means of the snake-trick, on which he had so prided him- 
self of old, he wriggled past the various sentries with the stealth 
and noiselessness of an Indian scout, took out the despatch, 
threw the pocket-book away, and with a last look at the camp, 
turned his face towards the five miles of difficulty and danger 
which lay before him. 

The lad’s brave spirit never failed him for an instant. He 
never thought of the harm he might be doing, still less of the 
risk he was running. 

“ What a long time that boy is ! My pocket-book ! the de- 
spatch! — T put it there — I’m certain of it— I could swear to it.” 
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He tunjed all his pockets out, tossed everything over and 
over ; pocket-bdok and despatch were not to be found. 

The colonel must be told at once ; so, with a mighty effort, 
he pulled himself together and went out, with a sinking heart, 
to tell the tale of his own shame and dishonour. 

After he had given up his sword and his parole of honour, 
and then had passed the night in his tent alone, it all came 
out. His flask had been found as soon as morning light broke 
over the camp not twenty yards from his tent ; his pocket-book 
had been found just outside the most advanced outposts ; and 
Tom was missing. 

That Tom had taken the despatch seemed beyond all doubt, 
but Captain Ferrars declared his firm belief in Torn’s faithful- 
ness. 

That evening electric lights flashed these words, in cypher, 
from the other camp, — 

“ All right ! Got your message / Will act as you direct ! ” 

“Ask who took the message?” 

^fhe reply came back, — 

“A boy!^ Left camp — on return journey — tvith reply— before 
daybreak ! ” 

The news spread through the camp in ne.xt to no time. 
Captain Ferrars went straiglit to the colonel and asked that a 
searching-party might be sent out at once. 

“ Certainly, certainly ! And go yourself, if you care to do it, 
Ferrars. I have much pleasure in returning your sword. I 
sincerely hope the lad has come to no harm ; he is the hero of 
the campaign.” 

A mile from the rebel outposts they found him. Captain 
Ferrars heard a low moan, and, in a moment, was down upon his 
knees beside the half-unconscious boy. 

“Tell the capt’n I got there safe— the answer’s in my 
wes’coat pocket. I couldn’t get back as well. One o’ them 
Arabs shot me. I crawled as far’s I could, but I couldn’t get 
no furder. Is that you, sir ? ” 
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“ Where are you hurt, my boy 1 ” 

“ It’s all over wi’ me now, sir.” 

And now strong but gentle hands bore liim tenderly back to 
the captain’s tent He bade them send for the colonel, that he 
might give the despatch into his own hands. 

“ I knew the capt’n couldn’t go safe — where I could ; an’ I 
thought as ’ow it wouldn’t matter so much — if aught ’apponed to 
me. You’re not angry wi’ me, are you, sir ? ” 

“No, my boy; certainly not. You’re the bravest lad in 
the array. I am proud of you — very proud.” 

“ You’ll tell the missis, capt’n — as ’ow I kep’ my word — an’ 
took care of you, sir ? ” 

“ I wish she were here now, my boy. She would thank you 
as I cannot do, and comfort you as I don’t know how.” 

The minutes passed slowly away, and intense silence reigned 
throughout the tent. Suddenly Tom spoke again. 

“ I ain’t in no pain now, sir — but I’m orful tired.” 

‘‘Try and sleep a little, Tom.” 

“Yes, I think I’ll try — I’m orful tired.” 

Then there was silence again — a silence longer, deeper, more 
profound than that which had been before — broken only by the 
sound of the boy’s sharp-drawn breath. 

Captain Ferrars held the slight form close in his arms ; held 
it till the last faint sigh had fluttered through the whitened 
lips ; held it, even though he knew that the brave hero-soul had 
slipped away. 

“ You’d better come away now, old fellow,” said Lacy. 
“You can’t do the poor little chap any good now.” 

Captain Ferrars slowly unloosed his hold, and looked down 
upon the brave, white face of the little circus waif who had been 
faithful even to the very end. 

“ I knew he hadn’t sold me — God bless him ! He loved me 
better than himself.” Then he turned away, and strode out 
into the darkness alone. ^Tohn Stkangk Winter. 
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ONE NICHE THE HIGHEST. 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural Bridge in 
Virginia. There are three or four lads standing in the channel 
below, looking up with awe to that vast arch of unhewn rocks 
which the Almighty bridged over these everlasting hutments, 
“when the morning stars sang together.” The little piece of 
sky spanning those measureless pi(‘rs is full of stars, although 
it is mid-day. It is almost five Imndred feet from where they 
stand, up those jierpendicular bulwarks of limestone to the key 
of that vast arch, which aj^pears to them only of the size of a 
man’s hand. Tlu; silence of death is rendered more impressive 
by the little stream that falls from rock to rock down the 
channel. Tlie sun is darkened ; and the boys have uncovered 
their heads, as if standing ,in the lu’csence-chamber of the 
Majesty of the whole earth. At last this feeling begins to 
wear away ; they look around them, and iind that others have 
been there before them. They see the names of hundreds cut 
in the limestone hutments. A new feeling comes over their 
young hear,ts, and their knives are in their hands in an instant. 
“ What man has done, man can do,” is their watchword, while 
they draw themselves up, and carve their name a foot above 
those of a hundred full-grown men who have been there before 
them. 

They are all satislied with this feat of physical exertion 
except one, whose example illustrates perfectly the forgotten 
truth that there is “no royal road to learning.” This ambitious 
youth sees a name just above his reach — a name which will be 
green in the memory of tlie world when those of Alexander, 
Cajsar, and Bonaparte will rot in oblivion. It was the name 
of Washington. Before he marched with Braddock to that 
fatal field, he had been there, and left his name a foot above 
any of his predecessors. It was a glorious thought to write 
his name side by side with that great fatlier of his country. He 
grasps his knife with a firmer hand, and clinging to a little 
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jutting crag, he cuts again into the limestone, abput a foot 
above where he stands ; he then reaches up ahd cuts another 
for his hands. ’Tis a dangerous adventure ; but as he puts his 
feet and hands into those gains, and draws himself up carefully 
to his full length, he finds himself a foot above every name 
chronicled in that mighty wall. While his companions are 
regarding him with concern and admiration, he cuts his name 
in wide capitals large and deep* into that flinty album. His 
knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, and a new 
created aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts another niche, 
and again he carves his name in larger capitals. This is not 
enough. Heedless of the entreaties of his companions, he cuts 
and climbs again. The gradations of his ascending scale grow 
wider apart : he measures his length at every gain he cuts. 
The voices of his friends wax weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finally lost on his ear. He now for the first time 
casts a look beneath him. Had that glance lasted a moment, 
that moment would have been his last He clings with a con- 
vulsive shudder to his little niclie in the rock. An awful aliyss 
awaits his almost certain fall. He is faint with severe exertion, 
and trembling from the sudden view of the di'eadful destruction 
to which he is exposed. His knife is worn half-way to the 
haft He can hear the voices, but not the words, of his terror- 
stricken companions below. What a moment ! what a meagre 
chance to escape de.structioii ! There is no nitracing his steps. 
It is impossible to put his hands into the same niche with his 
feet, and retain his slender hold a moment. His companions 
instantly perceive this new and fearful dilemma, and await 
his fall with emotions that “ freeze their young blood.” He is 
too high to ask for his father and mother, his brothers and 
sisters, to come and witness or avert his destruction. But one 
of his companions anticipates his desire. Swift as the wind, 
he bounds down the channel, and the situation of the fated boy 
is told upon his father’s hearth-stone. Minutes of almost 
eternal length roll on, and there are hundreds standing in that 
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rocky channel, and hundreds on the bridge above, all holding 
their breath, And awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor 
boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices both above and 
below.’ He can just distinguish the tones of his father, who is 
shouting with all the energy of despair, “William, William! 
don’t look down ! Your mother and Henry and Harriet are 
all here praying for you ! Don’t look down 1 Keejj your eye 
towards the top ! ” The boy didn’t look down. His eye is 
fixed like a flint towards lieaven, and his young heart on Him 
who reigns there. He grasps again liis knife. He cuts another 
niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds that remove 
him from the reach of human Ijelp from below. How carefully 
he uses his wa.sting blade 1 How anxiously he selects the 
softest places in that vast pier ! How he avoids every flinty 
grain ! How he economizes his physical powers, resting a 
moment at <'ach gain he cuts. How every motion is watched 
from below ! There stand his father, mother, brother, and sister, 
on the very spot where, if he falls, he will not fall alone. 

J'he sun is half-way down in the west. The lad has made 
fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, and now finds him- 
self directly under the middle of that vast arch of rock, earth, 
and trees. He must cut Ids way in a new direction to get 
from this overhanging mountain. The inspiration of hope is 
in his bosom ; its vital heat is fed by the increa.sing shouts of 
hundreds perched u[>on cliffs and trees, and of others who stand 
with ropes in their hands upon the bridge above, or with ladders 
below. Fifty more gains must be cut before the longest rope 
can reach him. His wasting blade strikes again into the lime- 
stona The boy is emerging painfully foot by foot from under 
that lofty arch. Spliced ropes ar(^ in the hands of those who 
are leaning over the outer edge of the bridge. Two minutes 
more and all will be over. That blade is worn to the last half 
inch. The boy’s head reels; his eyes are starting from their 
sockets. His last hope is dying in his heart, his life must 
hang upon the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last. At 
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the last flint-gash he makes, his knife — his faithfuj knife — 
falls from his nerveless haiid, and ringing along the precipice, 
falls at his mother’s feet. An involuntary groan of despair 
runs like a death-knell through the channel below, and all is 
still as the grave. At the height of nearly three hundred feet, 
the devoted boy lifts liis hopeless heart and closing eyes to 
commend his soul to God. ’Tis but a moment — there ! one 
foot swings off! — he is reeling — trembling — topj)ling over into 
eternity. Hark ! a shout falls on his ears from above ! The 
man who is lying with half of his length over the bridge has 
caught a glimpse of the boy’s head and shoulders. Quick as 
thought the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking youth. 
NTo one breathes. With a faint, convulsive eftbrt, tlie swooning 
boy drops his arm into the noose. Darkness comes over him, 
and with the words “God ! ” and “ mother !” whispered on his 
lips just loud enough to be heard in heaven, the tightening rope 
lifts him out of his last shallow niche. Not a lip moves while 
he is dangling over that fearful abyss ; but when a sturdy 
Virginian reaches down and draws up the lad, and holds liim 
up in his arms before the tearful, breathless multitiide — such 
shouting and such leaping and weeping for joy never greeted a 
human being so recovered from the yawning gulf of eternity. 

Elihu Buuuitt. 


THE MOTHER AND HER DEAD CHILD. 

There sat a mother with a little child. She was so downcast, 
so afraid that it should die ! It was so pale ; the small eyes had 
closed themselves ; it drew its breath so softly, and now and 
then with a deep respiration, as if it sighed, and the mother 
looked still more sorrowfully on the little creature. 

Tlien a knocking was heard at the door, and in came a poor 
old man wrapped up as in a large horse-cloth, for it warms one, 
and he needed it, as it was the cold winter season. Everything 
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out of doj^rs was covered with ice and snow, and the wind blew 
so that it cut ^he face. 

As the old man trembled with cold, and the little child slept 
a moment, the mother went and jioured some ale into a pint- 
pot and set it on the stove that it might be warm for him. The 
old man sat and rocked the cradle ; and the motlier sat down on 
a chair close by him, looked at her little sick child that drew 
its breath so det'.p, and raised its little hand. 

“ Do you think that I shall save him ? ” said she. “ Our 
Lord will not take him from me ? ” 

And the old man — it was Death himself — he nodded so 
strangely, it could just as well signify Yes as No. And the 
mother looked down in her lap, and the tears ran down over 
her cheeks. Her head became so heavy — she had not closed 
her eyes for three days and nights ; and now she slept, but only 
for a minute, when she started up and trembled with cold. 
“What is that?” said she, and looked on all sides; but the old 
man was gone, and her little child had gone — he had taken it 
wiih him ; and the old clock in the corner burred, and burred, 
the great leaden weight ran down to the floor, bump ! and then 
the clock also stood still. 

But the poor mother ran out of the house and cried aloud for 
her child. 

Out tln^re, in the midst of the snow, there sat a woman in 
long, black clothes; and she said, “ Death has been in thy cham- 
ber, and I saw him hasten away "with thy little child. He goes 
faster than the wflnd, and he never brings back what he takes.” 

“ Oh, only tell me which way he went ! ” said the mother. 
“ Tell me the way, and I shall find him ! ” 

“ I know it ! ” said the woman in black clothes ; “ but before 
I tell it, thou must sing for me all the songs thou hast sung to 
thy child. I am fond of them ; I have heard them before. I 
am Night ; I saw thy tears whilst thou sangst them.” 

“I will sing them all — all !” said the mother; “but do not 
stop me now — I may overtake him — 1 may find my child.” 

( 876 ) 7 
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But Night stood still and mute. Then the mother wrung her 
hands, sang, and wept. And there were many songs, but yet 
many more tears ; and then Night said, “ Go to the right, into 
the dark pine forest : thither I saw Death take his way with 
thy little child/’ 

The roads crossed each other in the depths of the forest, and 
she knew no longer whither she should go. Then there stood 
a thorn-bush ; there was neither leaf nor flower on it. It was 
also in the cold winter season, and ice-flakes hung on the 
branches. 

“Hast thou seen Death go past with my little cliild?” said 
the mother. 

“ Yes,” said the thorn-bush ; “ but I will not tell thee which 
way he took, unless thou wilt lir.st warm me up at thy heart. 
I am freezing to death ; 1 shall become a lump of ice.” 

And she pressed the thorn-bush to her breast so firmly, that 
it might be thoroughly warmed; and the thorns went right 
into her flesh, and her blood flowed in large drops. But the 
thorn-bush shot forth fresh green leaves, and there came flowjers 
on it in the cold winter night, the heart of the afflicted mother 
was so warm ; and the thorn-bush told her the way she should 
go. 

She then came to a large lake, where there was neither ship 
nor boat. The lake was not frozen sufficiently to bear her; 
neither was it open or low enough that she could wade through 
it ; and across it she must go if she would find her child. Then 
she lay down to drink up the lake ; and that was an im])ossibility 
for a human being, but the afflicted mother thought that a 
miracle might happen nevertheless. 

“Oh, what would I not give to come to my child ! ” said the 
weeping mother ; and she wept still more, and her eyes sank 
down into the depths of the waters and became two precious 
pearls. But the water bore her up, as if she sat on a swing, and 
she flew on the rocking waves to the shore on the opposite side, 
where there stood a mile-broad, strange house— one knew not if 
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it were a mountain with forests and caverns, or if it were built 
up ; but the poor mother could not see it, she had wept her 
eyes out. 

“Where shall I find Death, who took away my little child?” 
said she. 

“ He has not come here yet,” said the old grave- woman, who 
was appointed to look after Death’s great greenhouse. “ How 
have you been able to find your way hither? and who has 
helped you ? ” 

“ Our Lord has helped me,” said she. “ He is merciful, and 
you will also be so. Where shall I find my little child ? ” 

“Nay, I know not,” said the woman, “and you cannot seel 
Many flowers and trees have withered this night. Death will 
soon come and plant them over again. You certainly know 
that every person has his or her life’s tree or flower, just as 
every one happens to be settled. They look like other plants, 
but have pulsations of the heart. Children’s hearts can also 
beat. Go after yours, perhaps you may know your child’s ; but 
what will you give me, if I tell you what you shall do more ? ” 

“ I have nothing to give,” said the afflicted mother, “ but I 
will go to the world’s end for you.” 

“Nay, I have nothing to do there,” said the woman; “but 
you can give me your long black hair. You know yourself that 
it is fine, and that I like it. You shall have my white hair 
instead ; that’s always something.” 

“Do you demand nothing else?” said she; — “that 1 will 
gladly give you.” And she gave her fine black hair, and got 
the old woman’s snow-white hair instead. 

So they went into Death’s great greenhouse, where flowers 
and trees grew strangely into one another. There stood fine 
hyacinths under glass bells, and there stood strong-stemmed 
peonies. There grew water-plants, some so fresh, others half- 
sick ; the water-snakes lay down on them, and black crabs 
pinched their stalks. There stood beautiful palm trees, oaks, 
and plantains ; there stood parsley and flowering thyma Every 
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tree and every flower had its name. Each of them war a human 
life, and the human frame still lived — one in China and another 
in Greenland — round about in the world. There were large 
trees in small pots, so that they stood so stunted in growth, and 
ready to burst the pots ; in other places there was a little dull 
flower in rich mould, with moss round about it, and it was so 
petted and nursed. But the distressed mother bent down over 
all the smallest plants, and heard within them how the human 
heart beat ; and amongst millions she knew her child’s. 

“There it is ! ’’ cried she, and stretched her hands out over a 
little blue crocus, that hung quite sickly on one side. 

“ Don’t touch the flower ! ” said the old woman ; “ but place 
yourself here, and when Death comes — I expect him every 
moment — do not let him pluck the flower up, but threaten him 
that you will do the same with the others. Then he will bo 
afraid. He is responsible for them to our Lord, and no one 
dares to pluck them up before He gives leave.” 

All at once an icy cold rushed through the great hall, and 
the blind mother could feel that it was Death that came. 

“ How hast thou been able to find thy way hither ? ’’ he asked. 
“ How couldst thou come quicker than I ? ” 

“ I am a mother,” said sha 

And Death stretched out his long hand towards the fine little 
flower ; but she held her hands fast round his, so tight, and yet 
afraid that she should touch one of the leaves. Then Death 
blew on her hands, and she felt that it was colder than the 
wind, and her hands fell down powerless. 

“ Thou canst not do anything against me ! ” said Death. 

“ But our Lord can ! ” said she. 

“ I only do his bidding ! ” said Death. “ I am his gardener ; 
I take all his flowers and trees, and j)lant them out in the great 
garden of Paradise, in the unknown land ; but how they grow 
there, and how it is there, I dare not tell thee.” 

“ Give me back my child ! ” said the mother, and she wept 
and prayed. At once she seized hold of two beautiful flowers 
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close by,^with each hand, and cried out to Death, “I will tear 
all thy flower^ off, for I am in despair.” 

“ Touch them not ! ” said Death. “ Thou say’st that thou art 
so unhappy, and now thou wilt make another mother equally 
unhappy.” 

“ Another mother ! ” said the poor woman, and directly let 
go her hold of both the flowers. 

“ There, thou hast thine eyes,” said Death. “ I fished them 
up from the lake. They shone so bright ; but I knew not they 
were thine. Take them again; they are now brighter than before. 
Now look down into the deep well clo.se by : I shall tell thee the 
names of the two flowers thou wouldst have torn up, and thou 
wilt see their whole future life — their whole human existence. 
See what thou wast about to disturb and destroy ! ” 

And she looked down into the well, and it was a happiness 
to see how the one became a blessing to the world, to see how 
much happiness and joy were felt everywhere. And she saw 
the other’s life, and it was sorrow and distress, horror and 
w^’otchedness. 

“ Both^of them are God’s will 1 ” .said Death. 

“Which of them is Misfortune’s flower? and which is that 
of Happine.ss?” asked she. 

“ That I will not tell thee,” said Death ; “ but this thou 
shalt know from me, that the one flower was thy own child ; 
it was thy child’s fate thou saw’st— tliy own child’s future 
life!” 

Then the mother screamed with terror: “Which of them was 
my child ? Tell it me ! save the innocent I save niy child from 
all that misery 1 rather take it away 1 take it into God’s king- 
dom ! Forget my tears, forget my prayers, and all that I have 
done ! ” 

“ I do not understand thee,” said Death. “ Wilt thou have 
thy child again ? or shall I go with it there, where thou dost not 
know ? ” 

Then the mother wrung her hands, fell on her ki:ees, and 
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prayed to our Lord, “ Oh, hear me not when I pray against Thy 
will, which is the best ! hear me not ! hear me not ! ” 

And she bowed her head down in her lap, and Death took 
her child and went with it into the unknown land. 

Hans Christian Andersen. 


A NOBLE REVENGE. 

A young officer had so far forgotten himself, in a moment of 
irritation, as to strike a private soldier. The inexorable laws 
of military discipline forbade to the injured soldier any practical 
redress. He could look for no retaliation by acts. Words only 
were at his command, and in a tumult of indignation, as he 
turned away, the soldier said to his officer that he would “ make 
him repent it.’’ This, wearing the shape of a menace, naturally 
rekindled the officer’s anger, and intercepted any disposition 
which might be rising within him towards a sentiment of re- 
morse; and thus the irritation between the two young men 
grew hotter than before. < 

Suppose yourself a spectator, looking down into a valley 
occupied by two armies. They are facing each other, you see, 
in martial array, but it is no more than a skirmish which is 
going on, in the course of which, however, an occasion suddenly 
arises for a desperate service. A redoubt, which has fallen into 
the enemy’s hands, must be recaptured at any price, and under 
circumstances of all but hopeless difficulty. A strong party has 
volunteered for the service ; there is a cry for somebody to head 
them ; you see a soldier step out from the ranks to assume this 
dangerous leadership ; the party moves rapidly forward ; in a 
few minutes it is swallowed up in clouds of smoke ; for half-an- 
hour from behind these clouds you receive hieroglyphic reports 
of bloody strife — fierce repeating signals, flashes from the guns, 
rolling musketry, and exulting hurrahs, advancing or receding, 
slackening or redoubling. 
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At lenjjth all is over : the redoubt has been recovered ; that 
which was lost'is found again ; the jewel which had been made 
captive is ransomed with blood. Crimsoned with glorious gore, 
the wreck of the conquering party is relieved, and at liberty to 
return. From the river you see it ascending. The plume- 
crested officer in command rushes forward, with his left hand 
raising his hat in homage to the blackened fragments of what 
once was a flag, whilst with his right hand he seizes that of the 
leader, though no more than a private from the ranks. That 
perplexes you not ; mystery you see none in that, for dis- 
tinctions of order perish, ranks are confounded, “high and low” 
are words without a meaning, and to wreck goes e^ ery notion 
of feeling that divides the noble from the noble, or the brave 
man from the brave. But wherefore is it that now, when sud- 
denly they wh('(d into mutui^l recognition, suddenly they pause? 
This soldier, this officer — who are they ? Once before they had 
stood face to face ; once again they are meeting, and the gaze 
of armies is upon them. If, for a moment, a doubt divides them, 
in* a moment the doubt has perished. One glance exchanged 
between ^em publishes the forgivene.ss that is sealed for ever. 
As one who recovers a brother whom he had accounted dead, 
the officer sprang forward, threw his arms around the neck of 
the soldier, and kissed him, as if he were some martyr, glorified 
by that shadow of death from which he was returning ; whilst 
on his part, the soldier, stepping back and saluting his officer, 
makes this immortal answer — that answer which shut up for 
ever the memory of the indignity offered to him, even wliilst, 
for the last time, alluding to it, “ Sir,” he said, “ I told you be- 
fore that T would make you repent it.” 


Thomas I)e (Juincey. 



SELECTIONS IN POETET. 


THE GAIN OF GIVING. 

“He that findeth his life shall lose it/’ was the minister’s 
text that day, and Eleanor seemed to listen, though her thoughts 
were far away : in a week it would he holiday-time, and she 
longed for the time to come that would take her away from the 
city to her beautiful seaside home. 

“He that loseth his life shall find it.” Though the words 
bore a meaning plain, they had none for the child who heard 
them with restless eyes and brain ; but the sermon at last was 
ended, and the preacher slowly said, “Our contribution this 
morning will be for the Children’s Aid.” 

Eleanor’s hearjb beat faster, her face wore a troubled look, as 
her hand closed softly over her little pocket-book, wliere she 
carried a birthday present, a bright new piece of gold, and the 
look of trouble deepened while her hand took a firmer hold. 

“I can’t give this,” she was thinking, “though it’s all I have 
to give, ahd I wish that the children all could go to a pleasant 
place to live.” But she saw with a little trembling sob that 
the bag was on its way, and when it passed her the gold piece 
in the midst of the silver lay. 

’Twas an August day at the sea-shore, and Eleanor raced 
along where the heavy waves were rolling, and the tide was 
running strong. She stooped for a sea-shell lying on the hard 
and shining sand, when a mighty breaker caught her, and swept 
her away from land 
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But before she could cry or struggle, she was seized by a little 
lad, who 3ragged her out of the water with all the strength he 
had ; and he said, to her look of wonder, as soon as he’d breath 
to speak, “ I’m one of the Fresh Air children, staying here for 
a week.” 

Eleanor thought of the gold piece she had sadly given away : 
“ Why, perhaps, if I’d kept that money he wouldn’t be here to- 
day ! -Weren’t you afraid of drowning?” He slowly shook his 
head : “ I didn’t tliink of myself at all, but of saving you,” he 
said. 

And she suddenly thought of the sermon ; its meaning grew 
clear and plain, about the finding and lo.sing, the giving that’s 
greatest gain — that the life which is lived for others is the only 
life to lead, and, instead of our vain self-seeking, we should care 
for another’s need. From “ The Yoxlwj Pdfirm." 


THE KING’S TEMPLE. 

A mighty king on his coucli reclined, with a haughty thought 
in his lonely mind ; “ Has not God prospered me more than all ? 
A nation would rise at my single call, and its fairest maid would 
be proud to wear a crown by the side of my crowned gray hair. 
I’ll rear Him a house for my greatness’ sake and nobody’s aid 
will I claim or take ; from the gilded spire to the great crypt 
stone it shall be rny oflering, and mine alone.” 

Then the site was chosen, the builders wrought to find a 
shape for the monarch’s thought. Soon the abbey rose ’gainst 
the calm blue sky, and they built it broad, and they built it 
high ; but if any offered, with spade or hod, to give his labour 
for naught to God, then the poor man’s mite by the king was 
spurned, and he paid him for every stone ho turned. 

Till at last, on a gorgeous autumn day, all the solemn priests 
in their white array, with prayers, and anthems, and censers 
came, and opened the abbey in God’s great name. 
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Kow there lay in the chancel a great white stone, with the 
king’s name on it, and his alone ; and the kin^ stood near it 
with haughty brow, and pondered, “ The future will know me 
now by the glorious temple 1 have made, unsullied by any 
plebeian aid.” 

And far away, where the melody came but softly, tliere 
lingered an aged dame; her garment was worn, and her liair 
was thin, and she looked like the last of all her kin — who had 
none to love, who liad nonj|^ to blame, who would start at the 
sound of her Christian name. Yet she said, as the music o’er 
her passed, “ Thank God that his house is complete at last ! ” 

* * ♦ t 

The monarch, that night, on his couch reclined, with a })roud 
content in his lonely mind ; but when he slejit he strangely 
dreamed — in the abbey chancel alone he seemed, and he sought 
his own royal name to read, but lo ! another was there instead. 
’Twas a woman’s name he never had heard, and his heart with 
wonder and wrath was stirred. 

And when he awoke, throughout his land by mouth of lieral|ls 
he sent command, if a woman bearing a certain nanje, within 
a month to his presence came, she should have a cup with a 
jewelled rim, besides the honour of seeing him. 

On the second day, as he sat alone, the courtiers who stood 
about his throne informed him the woman was at the gate ; and 
they thought, of course, she would have to wait (for even so did 
the royal kin) for the kingly pleasure to let her in; but he 
stamped his foot with a stern “ Begone ! and straightway bring 
her, and leave us alone.” So a great lord brought her, and that 
lord swore that the king awaited her at the door ! 

Then, slowly and trembling, in there came, in her poor best 
weeds, a poor old dame, and the king himself (there were none 
to stare) kindly led her up to a velvet chair ; and when she 
grew used to the splendid place, and found she could gaze on 
the royal face, he begged, if she could, she would make it known 
why he dreamed her name on the chancel stone. 
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“ For wjiat work have you done ? ” tlie monarch said ; “ Pve 
built all theu,bt)ey, and asked no aid.” 

And the old dame lifted her streaming eyes, and held up her 
hands in her great surprise. “ My liege,” she answered, “ how 
much could I do at a great, good work that was meet for you ? 
‘If the king liad asked us,’ I often thought, ‘T could not have 
given, for 1 have naught’ But in works for God, liow it seems 
his plati, there’s something to do that any one can ; so when the 
builders were ready to sink, I carried some water and gave 
them to drink.” 

The king said nothing. Ere morning shone, Jm name was 
gone from the chancel stone; and with looks of wonder the 
courtiers read the name of the icoman writ there instead. 

Anon. 


THE GIFT OF TRITEMIUS 

Tritemius of Herbipolis one day, wliile kneeling at the altar’s 
fo%t to pray alone with God, as was his pious choice, heard from 
beneath 24 miserable \oice--a sound that seemed of all sad 
things to tell, as of a lost soul crying out of hell. 

Thereat the abbot rose, the chain whereby his thoughts went 
upward broken by that cry, and, looking from the casement, 
saw below a wr(;tched woman with gray hair allow, and withered 
hands stretched up to him, who cried for alms as one who might 
not be denied. 

She cried, “ For the dear love of Him who gave His life for 
ours, my child from bondage save — my beautiful, brave first- 
born, chained with slaves in the Moor’s galley, where the sun- 
smit waves lap the white walls of Tunis ! ” 

“ What I can I give,” Tritemius said— “my prayers?” 

“0 man of God!” she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
“ mock me not so. I ask not prayers, but gold ; worth cannot 
serve me, alms alone suffice. Even while T plead, perchance my 
first-born dies ! ” 
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“ Woman ! ” Tritem’ius answered, “ from our door none go ■ 
unfed ; hence are we always poor. A single sc^do is our only 
store. Thou hast our prayers ; what can we give thee more ? ” 

“ Give me,” she said, “ the silver candlesticks on either side 
of the great crucifix ; God well may spare them on his errands 
sped, or he can give you golden ones instead.” 

Then said Tritemius, “ Even as thy word, woman, so be it ; 
and our gracious Lord, who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 
pardon me if a human SQj|| I prize above the gifts upon his 
altar piled ! Take what thou askest, and redeem thy child.” 

But his hand trembled as the holy alms he laid within the 
beggar’s eiiger palms ; and as she vanished down the linden 
sliade, he bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 

So the day passed, and when the twilight came he rose to find 
the chapel all a-flame, and, dumb with grateful wonder, to be- 
hold upon the altar — candlesticks of gold ! 

J. G. Whittier. 


A LITTLE HELP WORTH A GREAT DEAL 
OF PITY. 

I have seen a, blind man walking along the busy street ; I 
have heard the people talking as they watched his shambling 
feet ; I have marked their words of pity as they^ saw him pass 
along through the overcrowded city, ’mid the ever-busy throng. 
And I’ve seen a bright-eyed schoolboy leave his brothers at 
their play to help the sightless stranger across the busy way. 
Ah ! the pity was not worthless, though it lent no kindly hand ; 
but that little help outvalued all the pity in the land. 

I have seen a little orphan left without a mother’s care ; I 
have heard the words of sorrow that the neighbours had to 
spare. I have known them say, “The workhouse is just 
meant for such as .she and though very sorry for her, “ Well, 
she has no claim on me.” And I’ve seen a toiling widow, with 
children half a score, take the little lonely orphan to her hos- 
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pitable door. There were fifty folks who pitied, there was only 
one to aid ; but the one excelled the fifty as the shine excels the 
shade. 

I have heard a schoolboy sighing o’er his lessons home from 
school; I have seen him vainly trying to master some new rule; 
I have marked the words of pity that a brother’s lip supplied ; 
and I’ve seen the dewy tear-drop that yet remained undried. 
Then I’ve seen a mother gently take the blunder-covered slate, 
and with loving effort help him j^ake the crooked answers 
straight. That pity, though a brother’s, was forgotten in a day ; 
but that loving help of mother’s will never pass away. 

I have seen a little two-year-old stand crying by a brook ; and 
I’ve marked a country maiden deep buried in a book. I have 
known her rise up quickly, lay the treasured work aside, lift 
the little fellow gently o’er the water clear and wide ; and I’ve 
seen the merry sunshine light up his face at last, which if she 
had only pitied would have still been overcast. 

Oh ! let pity lead to action^ for the world is full of need ; 
thgre are many eyes that water, there are many hearts that 
bleed. TJ^e blind man on the causeway, the orphan with its 
fears, the schoolboy in his troubles, the baby in its tears, are 
like a thousand others, whom to help if we but try, we shall 
“scatter seeds of kindness for the reaping by-and-by.” Let us 
ever act as brothers, ne’er wdth pity be content, always doing 
good to others both in action and intent. Though the pity may 
be useful, ’tis but little if ’tis all, and the smallest piece of 
kindly help i.s better than it all. A. H. Miles. 


KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. 

An ancient story I’ll tell you anon of a notable prince that 
was called King J ohn ; and he ruled England with main and 
with'^might, for he did great wrong, and maintained little right. 
And I’ll tell you a story, a story so merry, concerning the 
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Abbot of Canterbury; how for his house-keeping, and high 
renown, they rode post for him to fair London town. 

An hundred men, the king did hear say, the abbot kept in 
his house every day ; and fifty gold chains, without any doubt, 
in velvet coats waited the abbot about. 

“ How now, Father Abbot, I hear it of thee thou keepest a 
far better house than me ; and for thy house-keeping and high 
renown, 1 fear thou work’st treason against my crown.” 

“ My liege/’ quoth the abbot, “ I would it were known, I 
never spend nothing but what is my own ; and I trust your 
Grace will do me no deere, for spending of my own true-gotten 
gear.” 

“ Ay, ay. Father Abbot, thy fault it is high, and now for the 
same thou needest must die ; for except thou canst answer me 
questions three, thy head shall be smitten from thy bodie. 

“And first,” quoth the king, “when I’m in this stead, with 
my crown of gold so fair on my head, among all my liege-men 
so noble of birth, thou must tell me, to one penny, what I am 
worth. , 

“ Secondly, tell me, without any doubt, how soon I may ride 
the whole world about. And at the third question thou must 
not shrink, but tell me here truly what I do think.” 

“ Oh, these are hard questions for my shallow wit, nor I can- 
not answer your Grace as yet ; but if you will give me but three 
weeks’ space, I’ll do my endeavour to answer your Grace.” 

“ Now three weeks’ space to thee will I give, and that is the 
longest time thou hast to live ; for if thou dost not answer my 
questions three, thy lands and thy livings are forfeit to me.” 

Away rode the abbot, all sad at that word, and he rode to 
Cambridge and Oxenford ; but never a doctor there was so wise, 
that could with his learning an answer devise. 

Then home rode the abbot of comfort so cold, and he met his 
shepherd a-going to fold : “ How now, my Lord Abbot, you are 
welcome home ; what news do you bring us from good King 
John?” 
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“ Sad news, sad news, shepherd, I must give : that 1 have 
but three*days*raore to live ; for if I do not answer him ques- 
tions three, my head will be smitten from my bodie. 

“ The first is to tell him there in that stead, with his crown 
of gold so fair on his head, among all his liege-men so noble of 
birth, to within one penny of what he is worth. 

“The second, to tell him, without any doubt, how soon he 
may ride the whole world about. And at the third question I 
must not shrink, but tell him there truly what he does think.” 

“ Now cheer up, Sir Abbot, did you never hear yet that a 
fool may learn a wise man wit? Lend me horse, and serving- 
men, and your apparel, and I’ll ride to Ijondon to answer your 
quarr('l. 

“Nay, frown not, if it hath been told unto me, I am like 
your lordship as ever may be ; and if you will ])ut lend me 
your gown, there is none sliflll know us at fair London town.” 

“ Now horses and serving-men thou shalt have, with sumptuous 
array most gallant and brave; with crozier, and mitre, and 
rochet, and cope, tit to appear ’fore our father the Pope,” 
***** 

‘‘NowVelcome, Sir Abbot,” the king he did say, “’tis well 
thou’rt come back to keep thy day ; for, and if thou canst answer 
my questions three, thy life and thy living both saved shall be. 

“ And first, when thou seest me here in this stead, with my 
crown of gold so fair on my head, among all my liege-men so 
noble of birth, tell mo to one penny what I am worth.” 

“ For thirty pence our Saviour was sold among the false Jews, 
as I have been told ; and twenty-nine is the worth of thee, for 
I think thou art one penny worser than he.” 

The king ho laughed, and swore by St. Bittel, “I did not 
think I had boon worth so little ! — Now secondly tell me, with- 
out any doubt, how soon I may ride the whole world about.” 

“ You must rise with the sun, and ride with the same, until 
the next morning he riseth again ; and then your Grace need not 
make any doubt but in twenty-four hours you’ll ride it about.” 
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The king he laughed, and swore by St. John, “ I did not think 
it could be done so soon ! — Now from the thirck question thou 
must not shrink, but tell me here truly what do I think.” 

“ Yea, that shall I do, and make your Grace merry : you 
tliink I’m the Abbot of Canterbury ; but I’m his poor shepherd, 
as plain you may see, that am come to beg pardon for him and 
for me.” 

The king he laughed, and swore by the mass, “ I’ll make thee 
Lord Abbot this day in his place ! ” 

“ Now nay, my liege, be not in such speed, for alack ! I can 
neither write nor read.” 

“ Four nobles a week, then, I will give thee for this merry 
jest thou hast shown unto me; and tell the old abbot, when 
thou comest home, thou hast brought him a pardon from good 
King John.” old Ballad. 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, near to the nest of his 
little dame, over the mountain-side or mead, Robert of Lincoln 
is telling his name: “ Bob-o’-link, Bob-o’-link, spink, spank, 
spink ; snug and safe is that nest of ours, hidden among the 
summer flowers. IChee, chee, chee.” 

Robert of Lincoln is gaily dressed, wearing a bright black 
wedding coat; white are his shoulders and white his crest: hear 
him call in his merry note, “Bob-o’-link, Bob-o’-link, spink, 
spank, spink ; look what a nice new coat is mine, sure there 
was never a bird so fine. Chee, chee, chee.” 

Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, pretty and quiet, with plain 
brown wings, passing at home a patient life, broods in the grass 
while her husband sings, “ Bob-o’-link, Bob-o’-link, si)ink, spank, 
spink ; brood, kind creature ; you need not fear thieves, and 
robbers while I am here. Chee, chee, chee.” 

Modest and shy as a nun is she, one weak chirp is her only 
note; braggart and prince of braggarts is he, pouring boasts 
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from his little throat ; “ Bob-o’-link, Bob-o'-link, spink, spank, 
spink ; never I afraid of man ; catch me, cowardly knaves, 
if you can. Ghee, chee, chee.” 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay, flecked with purple, a pretty 
sight ! There, as the mother sits all day, Robert is singing with 
all his might, “ Bob-o’-link, Bob-o’-link, spink, spank, spink ; 
nice good wife that never goes out, keeping house while I frolic 
about. Chee, chee, chee.” 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell, six wide mouths are 
open for food ; Robert of Lincoln bestirs him well, gathering 
seed for the hungry brood : “ Bob-o’-link, Bob-o’-link, spink, 
spank, spink ; this new life is likely to be hard for a gay young 
fellow like me. Chee, chee, chee.” 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made sober with work and 
silent with care ; off* is his holiday garment laid, half-forgotten 
that merry air, “ Bob-o’-link, Bob-o’-link, spink, spank, spink ; 
nobody knows but my mate and I where our nest and our nest- 
lings lie. Chee, chee, chee.” 

Rummer wanes ; the children are grown ; fun and frolic no 
more he knows ; Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone. Off* he 
flies, and we sing as he goes, “Bob-o’-link, Bob-o’-link, spink, 
spank, spink j when you can pipe that merry old strain, Robert 
of Lincoln, come back again. Chee, chee, chee.” 

W. C. Bryant. 


THE CHARCOAL MAN. 

Though rudely blows the wintry blast, and sifting snows fall 
white and fast, Mark Haley drives along the street, perched 
high upon his waggon seat ; his sombre face the storm defies, 
and thus from morn till eve he cries, — “ Charco’ ! charco’ ! ” 
while echo faint and far replies, — “Hark, 0! hark, 0 !” 
“ Charco’ !” — “ Hark, 0 !” — Such cheery sounds attend him on 
his daily rounds. 

The dust begrimes his ancient hat; his coat is darker far 
(876) a 
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than that ; ’tis odd to see hia sooty form all speckled with the 
feathery storm : yet in his honest bosom lier nor spot nor 
speck, — though still he cries, — “ Charco’ ! charcoM” and many 
a roguish lad replies, — “Ark, ho! ark, ho!” “ Charco’!” — 
“Ark, hoi” — Such various sounds announce Mark Haley’s 
morning rounds. 

Thus all the cold and wintry day he labours much for little 
pay ; yet feels no less of happiness than many a richer man, I 
guess, when through the shades of eve he spies the light of his 
own home and cries, — “ Charco’ charco’ ! ” and Martha from 
the door replies, — “ Mark, ho ! Mark, ho I ” “ Charco’ 1 ” — 

“ Mark, ho I ” — Such joy abounds when he has closed his 
daily rounds. 

The hearth is warm, the fire is bright, and while his hand, 
washed clean and white, holds Martha’s tender hand once more, 
his glowing face bends fondly o’er the crib wherein his darling 
lies, and in a coaxing tone he cries, — “ Charco’ ! charco’ 1 ” 
and baby with a laugh replies, — “Ah, go! ah, go!” “ Charco’!” 
— “ Ah, go ! ” — while at the sounds the mother’s heart with 
gladness bounds. 

Then honoured be the charcoal man! though dusky as an 
African ; ’tis not for you that chance to be a little better clad 
than he, his honest manhood to despise, although from mom 
till eve he cries, — “ Charco’ ! charco’ ! ” While mocking echo 
still replies, — “ Hark, 0 ! hark, 0 ! ” “ Charco’ ! ” — “ Hark, 
0 ! ” — Long may the sounds proclaim Mark Haley’s daily 
rounds ! j. t. Tiiowbridge. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 

’Twas the night before Christmas, when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care. 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there : 

The children were nestled ail snug in their beds. 
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While visions of sugar-plums danced in their heads ; 
AnJ mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s nap, — ■ 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 

I .sprang from my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a lustre of mid-day to objects below ; 

When, what to rny wondering eyes should appear. 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid tlian eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled and shouted and called them by name : 
‘Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer and Vixen! 
On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Donner and Blitzen ! 

To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall ! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all !” 

As dry leaves that btdore the wild hurricane fly. 

When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky. 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys, — and St. Nicholas too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and })awing of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head and was turning around, 

Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot ; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back. 

And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled ! his dimples how merry ! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
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The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf ; 

And I laughed, when I saw him, in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 
Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings ; then turned with a jerk. 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle ; 

Biit I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight, 
Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good-night !” 

C. S. Moore. 


MAEJOKIE’S ALMANAC. 

Robins in the tree-tops, 

. Blossoms in the grass, 

Green things are growing 
Everywhere you pass ; 

Sudden little breezes, 

Showers of silver dew ; 

Black bough and bent twig 
Budding out anew ; 

Pine tree and willow tree, 
Fringed elm and larch — 

Don’t you think that Maytime’s 
Pleasanter than March ? 

Apples in the orchard, 
Mellowing one by one ; 

Strawberries upturning 
Soft cheeks to the sun ; 
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Roses faint with sweetness, 
Lilies fair of face ; 

Drowsy sense and murmurs 
Haunting every place ; 

Lengths of golden sunshine, 
Moonlight bright as day — 

Don’t you think that Summer’s 
Pleasanter than May ? 

Roger in the corn-patch 
Whistling negro songs ; 

Pussy by the hearth-side 
Romping with the tongs ; 

Chestnuts in the ashes 

Burning through the rind ; 

Red leaf and gold leaf 

Rustling down the wind ; 

Mother doing ” peaches 
All the afternoon — 

Don’t you think that Autumn’s 
Pleasanter than J une ? 

Little fairy snowflakes 
Dancing in the flue ; 

Old Mr. Santa Claus, 

What is keeping you? 

Twilight and firelight. 

Shadows come and go ; 

Merry chime of sleigh bells 
Tinkling through the snow ; 

Mother’s knitting stockings. 
Pussy’s got the ball — 

Don’t you think that Winter’s 
Pleasanter than all ? 


J. B. Aloeioh. 
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A CATASTROPHE. 

No human being who saw that sight but felt a shudder of 
pale afiright. He sat in a window three stories high, a little 
baby with no one nigh. A stranger saw him, and stopped to 
stare ; a crowd soon gathered to watch him there. 

A gleam — a flutter ! in airy flight came past the window a 
butterfly bright. From fields of clover and jicrfumed air, way- 
faring insect, what brought you there ? The baby saw it, and 
eagerly reached out to catch it, crowing with glee. 

•With fat pink fingers, reached out — and fell ! The awful 
horror, no tongue can tell ! Poor little baby, so swc'ot and 
bright ! Pale faces quivered, lips grew white, weak women 
fainted, strong men grew weak ; up rose one woman’s heart- 
piercing shriek. ^ 

Hurrah for the awning ! upon the fly it caught the youngster, 
and tossed him high. The bounce prodigious made baby scowl ; 
he caught his breath, and set up a howl. All blessed the awn- 
ing that had no flaw ; — but a madder baby you never saw. < 

P. AjUj'WUrGHT. 


A MODEST WIT. 

A supercilious nabob of the East— haughty, being great — 
purse proud, being rich — a governor, or general, at the least, I 
have forgotten which — had in his family a humble youth, who 
went from England in his patron’s suite ; an unassuming boy, 
and, in truth, a lad of decent parts, and good repute. This 
youth had sense and sjnrit ; but yet, with all his sense, exces- 
sive diflSdence obscured his merit. 

One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine, his honour, 
proudly free, severely merry, conceived it would be vastly fine 
to crack a joke upon his .secretary. 

“Young man,” he said, “by what art, craft, or trade, did 
your good father gain a livelihood?” 
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“ He was a saddler, sir,” Modestus said ; “ and in his time 
was reckoned good.” 

“ A saddler, eh ! and taught you Greek, instead of teaching 
you to sew ! Pray, why did not your father make a saddler, 
sir, of you ?” 

Each parasite, then, as in duty bound, the joke applauded, 
and the laugh went round. At length Modestus, bowing low, 
said, “ I crave pardon if too free I make, sir ; by your leave, 
I fain would know your father’s trade !” 

“ My father’s trade ! Eless me, that’s too bad ! My father’s 
trade ! Why, blockhead, are you mad ? My father, sir, did 
never stoop so low — was a gentleman, I’d have you know.” 

“ Excuse the liberty I take,” Modestus said, with archness 
on his brow ; “ pray, why did not your father make a gentle- 
manofyoul” Anon. 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

Kftig Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport ; 

And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court : 

The nobles tilled the kmches round, the ladies by their side, 

And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom 
he sighed ; 

And truly ’twas a gallant tiling to see that crowning show — 

Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams — a wind went 
with their paws ; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar, they rolled on one 
another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous smother; 

The gory foam, above the bars, came whizzing through the air ; 

Said Francis then, “ Faitli ! gentlemen, we’re better here than 
there 1” 
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De Lofge’s love o’erheard the king, — beauteous lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which' always seemed 
the same. 

She thought, “ The count my lover is brave as brave can be — 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me : 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine 1 

rU drop my glove, to prove his love : great glory will be mine !” 

She dropped her glove — to prove his love ; then looked at him 
— and smiled : 

He bowed, and in a moment lejiped among the lions wild. 

The leap was quick — return was quick — he has regained his 
place, — 

Then threw the glove — but not with love— right in the lady’s 
face ! 

*‘In truth,” cried Francis, “ rightly done ’ ” and he rose from 
where he sat ; 

“ Hot love,” quoth he, “ but vanity, sets love a task like that 1 ” 

Lk'gh Hunt. 


LOCHINVAR. 

Oh, young Lochinvar is come out of the west ! 
Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 
And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar I 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Esk river where ford there was none ; 
But, ere he alighted at Ketherby gate, 

The bride had consented ! — the gallant came late I 
For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar I 
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So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among brtde’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all : 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword — 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word — 

“ Oh, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war. 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ” 

“ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide ! 

And noAv am I come, with this lost love of mine 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! — 

There are maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far. 

That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar ! ” 

The bride kissed the g(i)let ; the knight took it up. 

He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup 1 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh. 

With a smile on her lips and a tear in her eye ; 

* He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 

“ Now* tread we a measure ! ” said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, “ ’Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar ! ” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood near. 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

** She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ! 
They’ll have fleet steeds that follow !” quoth young Lochinvar. 
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There was mounting ’mong Grsemes of the Netherhy clan ; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea — 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see ! 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e‘er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 

SiK Walter Scott. 


THE RIDE OF JENNIE MACNEAL 

Paul Revere was a rider bold — well has his valorous deed 
been told ; Sheridan’s ride was a glorious one — oft it has been 
dwelt upon; But why should mm do all the deeds on which 
the love of a patriot feeds? Hearken to me, while I reveal the 
dashing ride of J ennie Macneal. ^ 

On a spot as pretty as might be found in the dangerous, lengtli 
of the Neutral Ground, in a cottage, cosy, and all their own, she 
and her mother lived alone. Safe were the two, with their 
frugal store, from all of the many who passed tlieir door ; for 
Jennie’s mother was strange to fears, and Jennie was tall for 
fifteen years ; with fun her eyes were glistening, her hair was 
the hue of the blackbird’s wing. And while the friends who 
knew her well, the sweetness of her heart could tell ] a gun 
that hung on the kitchen wall, looked solemnly quick to heed 
her call ; and they who were evil-minded knew her nerve was 
strong and her aim was true. 

One night, when the sun had crept to bed, and rain-clouds 
lingered overhead, soon after a knock at the outer door, there 
entered a dozen dragoons or more. The captain his hostess bent 
to greet, saying, “ Madam, please give us a bit to eat ; we will 
pay you well. Then we must dash ten miles ahead, to catch a 
rebel colonel abed. He is visiting home, it doth appear; we 
will make his pleasure cost him dear.” 

Now, the gray-haired colonel they hovered near, had been 
Jennie’s true friend, kind and dear; and oft, in her younger 
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days, had proudly perched her upon his knee. She had 

hunted by his fa^ierly side ; he had taught her how to fence and 
ride; and once had said, “The time may be your skill and 
courage may stand by me.” 

With never a thought or a moment more, bareheaded she 
slipped from the cottage door ; ran out where the horses were 
left to feed, unhitched and mounted the captain’s steed ; and 
down the hilly and rock-strown way she urged the fiery horse 
of gray. Around her slender and cloakless form pattered and 
moaned the ceaseless storm ; secure and tight, a gloveless hand 
grasped the reins with stern command ; and on she rushed for 
the colonel’s weal, brave, fearless-hearted Jennie Maciieal. 

Hark ! from the hills, a moment mute, came a clatter of 
hoofs in hot })ursuit ; and a cry from the foremost trooper said, 
“Halt ! or your blood be. on^vour head !” She heeded it not, 
and not in vain she lashed the horse with the bridle-rein. 
Into the night the gray horse strode ; his slioes struck fire from 
the rocky road ; and the high-born courage, that never dies, 
flashed from his rider’s coal-black eyes. The pebbles flew from 
the fearful# race ; the, raindrops si)lashed on her glowing face. 
“On — on, brave liorse ! ” with loud appeal, cried eager, resolute 
Jennie Macn{;al. 

“Halt!” once more came that voice of dread; “halt! or 
your blood be on your head ! ” But no one answering to the 
calls, sped after hei- a \'olley of balls. They passed her in her 
rapid flight ; they screamed to law left, they screamed to her 
right. But, rushing still o’er the slippery track, she sent no 
token of answer back. 

The gray horse did his duty well, till all at once he stumbled 
and fell — himself escaping the nets of harm, but flinging the girl 
with a broken arm. Still undismayed by the numbing pain, she 
clung to the horse’s bridle-rein, and gently bidding him to stand, 
patted him with her able hand ; then sprang again to tlm saddle- 
bow, “ Good horse ! one more trial now ! ” 

As if ashamed of the heedless fall, he gathered his strength 
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once more for all ; and galloping down a hillside steep, gained 
on the troopers at every leap. They were a furlong behind or 
more, when the girl burst through the colonel’s door — her poor 
arm, helpless, hanging with pain, and she all drabbled and 
drenched with rain ; but her cheeks as red as firebrands are, 
and her eyes as bright as a blazing star — and shouted, “Quick I 
be quick, I say ! They come ! they come ! Away ! away ! ” 
Then fainting on the floor she sank. 

The startled colonel pressed his wife and children to his 
breast, and turned away from his fireside bright, and glided into 
the stormy night ; then soon and safely made his way to where 
the patriot army lay. But first he bent, in the warm firelight, 
and kissed the forehead cold and white. 

The girl roused up at the martial din, just as the troopers 
came rushing in ; and laughed, even in the midst of a moan, 
saying, “ Good sirs, your bird has flown. ’Twas I who scared 
him from his nest ; so deal with me now as you think best.” 

But the gallant young captain bowed, and said, “ Of woman- 
kind I must crown you queen ; so brave a girl I have never 
seen. Wear this gold ring as your valour’s due^ and when 
peace comes. I’ll come for you.” 

But J ennie’s face an arch smile wore : “ There’s a lad in Put- 
nam’s corps told me the same a long time ago ; you two would 
never agree, I know. I promised my love to be true as steel,” 
said brave, true-hearted J ennie Macneal. 

Will Carleton. 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer evening, old Kaspar’s work was done, and 
he before his cottage door was sitting in the sun ; and by him 
sported on the green his little grandchild, Wilhelmine. She saw 
her brother Peterkin roll something large and round, which he 
beside the rivulet in playing there had found : he came to ask 
what he had found, that was so large, and smooth, and round 
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Old Kaspar took it from the boy, who stood expectant by; and 
then the ol(i mar# shook his head, and with a natural sigh, “ ’Tis 
some poor fellow's skull,” said he, “who fell in the great 
victory. I find them in the garden, for there’s many here 
about ; and often, when I go to plough, the ploughshare turns 
them out : for many thousand men,” said he, “ were slain in 
that great victory.” 

“ Now tell us what 'twas all about,” young Pcterkin he cries; 
and little Wilhelmine looks up with wonder-waiting eyes : 
“Now tell us all about the war, and what they fought each 
other for.” 

“ It was the English,” Kaspar cried, “ who put the French to 
rout; but what they fought each other for, I could not well 
make out ; but everybody said,” quoth he, “ that 'twas a famous 
victory. My father lived at Blenheim then, yon little stream 
hard by : they burned his d'v^elling to the ground, and he was 
forced to fly ; so with his wife and child he fled, nor had he 
where to rest his head. With fire and sword the country 
round was wasted far and wide, and many a widowed mother 
then, and new-born baby, died ! But things like that, you 
know, must be at every famous victory. Great praise the Duke 
of Marlbro’ won, and our good Prince Eugene.” 

“ Why, 'twas a very wdcked thing ! ” said little Wilhelmine. 

“Nay — nay, my little girl,” quoth he, “it was a famous 
victory. And everybody praised the Duke, who this great fight 
did win.” 

“ But what good came of it at last 1 ” quoth little Peterkin. 

“ Why, that I cannot tell,” said he ; “ but 'twas a famous 
victory!” Southey. 


PAPA’S LETTER. 

I was sitting in my study writing letters, when I heard- - 
“ Please, dear mamma, Mary told me mamma mustn’t be dis- 
turbed ; 
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But I’se tired of the kitty, want sorae ozzer sing to do. 

Witing letters is ’ou, mamma 1 Tan't I wittj, a letter too ? ’ 

“Not now, darling ! mamma’s busy ; run and play with kitty 
now.” 

“ No, no, mamma ! me wite letter, mamma, you will show me 
how.” 

I would paint my darling’s portrait, as his sweet eyes searched 
my face — 

Hair of gold and eyes of azure, form of childish witching grace. 

But the eager face was clouded, as I slowly shook my head. 

Till I said, “I’ll make a letter of you, darling boy, instead.” 

So I parted back the tresses from his foreliead high and white, 

And a stamp, in sport, I pasted ’mid its waves of golden light. 

Then I said, “Now, little letter, go away and bear good 
news ; ” 

And I smiled as down the staircase clattered loud the little 
shoes. , 

Leaving me, the darling hurried down to Mary, ii^ his glee ; 

“ Mamma’s witing lots of letters; rue a letter, Mary, see.” 

No one heard £he little prattler, as once more he climbed the 
stair. 

Reached his little cap and tippet, standing on the table there; 

No one heard the front door open, no one saw the golden 
hair, 

As it floated o’er his shoulders on the crisp October air. 

Down the street the baby hastened, till he reached the office 
door, 

“ I’se a letter, Mr. Postman, is there room for any more ? 

’Cause this letter’s going to papa ; papa lives with God, ’ou 
know ; 

Mamma sgnt me for a letter : does ’ou sink ’at I can go ? ” 
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But the clerk, in wonder, answered, “Not to-day, my little 
mafi.” ^ 

“ Den 111 find anozzer office, 'cause I must go if I can.” 

Fain the clerk would have detained him, but the pleading 
face was gone, 

And the little feet were hastening, by the busy crowd swept 
on. 


Suddenly the crowd was parted, people fled to left and right, 

As a pair of maddened horses at that moment dashed in 
sight. 

No one saw^ the baby figure, no one saw tlie golden hair, 

Till a voice of frightened sw'eetness rang out on the autumn 
air. 

'Tw’as too late 1 A momcaat only stood the beauteous vision 
there ; 

Then the little face lay lifeless, covered o’er with golden 
hair. 

fleverently they raised my darling, brushed away the curls 
of ^old, 

Saw the stain]) upon the fordiead, growing now' so icy cold. 

Not a mark the face disfigured, showing where a hoof had 
trod ; 

But the little life w'as ended — “ papa’s letter” w'as with God ! 

Anon. 


THE CAPTAIN'S CHILD. 

There was a child wdiose early home was on the rolling deep ; 
the waters sung his lullaby, and rocked him to his slee]). He 
was the captain’s only child ; and when his mother died, he 
would not to h0lr kindred send the prattler from his side. And 
BO the little boy grew up, a dweller on the sea : for feats of 
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horsemanship, he learned to climb the tall mast trea The song 
of birds at early mom it was not his to hear 5 but the ocean 
breeze, that swept the seas, was music in his ear. Yet was the 
ship a rugged school for one so fair and young ; and harshly in 
his hearing oft his father’s accents rung. For dearly as he 
loved the boy, that love was never shown in fond endearment, 
but in care of discipline Alone. Yet Harry was a merry boy, 
brimful of fearless fun, and blithely, with a shipboy’s skill, 
could up the rigging run. Oh, but the sailors loved him well ; 
the sunshine of his smile, with memories of their childish days 
did home-sick hearts beguile. All household loves on him were 
showered, as in their sight he grew ; and so the captain’s child 
became the darling of the crew. 

Now of a monkey I must tell, a droll and knavish elf, the 
sailors’ pet, and Harry’s plague, a mimic of himself; a grin- 
ning, chattering ape it was, and mischievous full oft. One day 
he clutched the cap from Harry’s head, and darted up aloft. 
Up in the rigging with his prize the thievish monkey flew ; 
now here, now there, it dodged about, and Harry followed too. 
At first it was a merry chase, and blithely all looked on ; 
but many a weather-beaten face paled ere the cap was won. 
The eager boy, without a thought of danger or of dread, had 
reached at length the topmost pole where scarce was room to 
tread. Where none could turn, and none could bend, he stood 
in dizzy trance, beyond the reach of others’ help, nor dared to 
downward glance. Breathless with fear, the crew looked up ; 
none spoke, no one stirred, not even when the captain’s tread 
upon the deck was heard. “What is the matter now, my 
men? why stand ye moonstruck there?” None answered 
him — one look above revealed the speechless fear. Pale with 
his agony, the boy is trembling, ere he fall upon the deck with 
murderous crash ; — the captain saw it all. But not a nerve or 
muscle yet with quivering anguish shook. “Bring me my 
fowling-piece,” he said, and steadfast aim he took. Then stem, 
and loud, and trumpet-clear he cried, “ Attend to me ! This 
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moment, sir, I fire, unless you jump into the sea.” A life-long 
agony compressed throbs in the breasts of all. Not on the 
deck, not on the deck, resounds the dreadful fall ! Off at his 
father’s word he sprang, far in the yielding wave ; and many a 
sailor overboard dashed after him to save. Safe ! safe ! now 
quickly on the deck the rescued boy they bear. Then failed at 
once the father’s heart, he might not linger there. No, ere his 
trembling arms enfold the child to life restored, locked in his 
cabin, all alone, his heart-felt thanks are poured. Calm in 
the might of prayer, at length he bade them bring his boy, and 
clasped him to his yearning heart with all a father’s joy. I tell 
not of the interview, which none beside might share : the love 
of father and of son, what language can declare? Yet from 
my story, you, dear friends, may of obedience learn, and how 
the truest love may wear an aspect strange and stern. 

Mrs. Lerson. 


THE DRUM. 

Yonder is » little drum, hanging on the wall ; 

Dusty wreaths, and tattered flags, round about it fall. 

A shepherd . youth on Cheviot’s hills watched the sheep whose 
skin 

A cunning workman wrought, and gave the little drum its din. 

Oh, pleasant are fair Cheviot’s hills, with velvet verdure spread. 

And pleasant ’tis, among its heath, to make your summer 
bed; 

And sweet and clear are Cheviot’s rills that trickle to its 
vales. 

And balmily its tiny flowers breathe on the passing gales. 

And thus hath felt the shepherd-boy whilst tending of his 
fold; 

Nor thought there was, in all the world, a spot like Cheviot’s 
wold. 

( 876 ) 
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a^o? Ah well! ah well! they’n^ all alike; I wq|S a fool to 
tempt him so. Dishonest ! Well, I might Have known, and 
yet — his face seemed honest too. But caution often comes too 
late. And so I took my homeward way, deeming distrust of 
humankind the only lesson of the day. 

Just two days after, as I sat half-dozing in my office-chair, I 
heard a timid knock, and called out sharply, “ Who is there ? ” 
An urchin entered, barely seven — the same Scotch face, the 
same blue eyes. “ Sir, if you please, my brother Jim, the one 
you gave the crown, you know, he couldn't bring the money, 
sir, because his back was hurted so ; he got runned over, up 
the street — ” 

“ Got run over, do you say ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, they picked him up for dead ; an’ all that day, an' 
yesterday, he wasn’t rightly in Jiis head. They took him to 
the 'ospital ; I went, too, because you see we two is brothers, 
Jim an’ me. He had your money in his hand, an’ never saw 
it any more ; indeed, he didn’t mean to steal, Jim never stole a 
pin before. When he gets well — it won’t be long — if you, will 
call the money lent, he says he’ll work his fingers ,off until he 
pays you ev’ry cent. He made me fetch his jacket here — it’s 
tom, and dirtied pretty bad ; it’s only fit to sell for rags ; but 
then, you know, it’s all Jim had” 

“No, no, my boy 1 take back the coat, — your brother’s badly 
hurt, you say? Run out — hail a cab — and wait for mo. — 

(Why ! I’d give a thousand pounds for such a boy as he.”) 

A half-hour after this we stood together in the crowded 
wards, and the nurse checked the hasty steps that fell too 
loudly on the boards. I thought him smiling in his sleep, and 
scarce believed her when she said, smoothing away the tangled 
hair from brow' and cheek, “ The boy is dead ! ” “ Dead ? 
dead ! how fair he looked, one beam of sunshine on his hair. 
Poor lad I — well it’s warm in heaven; no need of change and 
jackets there. Poor little Jim ! — I turned away, and left a tear 
upon his sunburned cheek. ffarper '3 Magadm, 
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•A “LAPSUS LINGUiE/’ 

It chanced one day, so I’ve been told (the story is not very 
old), as Will and Tom, two servants able, were waiting at their 
master’s table, Tom brought a fine fat turkey in, the sumptuous 
dinner to begin. Then Will appeared— superbly cooked, a 
tongue upon the platter smoked ; when, oh ! sad fate ! he 
struck the door, and tumbled flat upon the floor. The servants 
stared, the guests looked down, when quick uprising with a 
frown, the master cried, “Sirra! I .say, begone, nor wait a 
single day, you stupid cur ! you’ve spoiled the feast ; how can 
another tongue be dre.ssed 1 ” While thus the master stormed 
and roared. Will, who with wit was somewhat stored (for he 
by no means was a fool ; some Latin, too, he’d learned at 
school), said (thinking he mjght change disgrace for laughter, 
and thus save his place), “Oh ! call me not a stupid cur; ’twas 
but a lapsm lingu(t>, sir.” “ A lapsus lingua^. 1 ” one guest cries. 
“ A pun ! ” another straight replies. The joke was caught — 
the Jaugh went round, nor could a serious face be found. The 
master, when the uproar ceased, finding his guests were all 
well pleased, forgave the servant’s slippery feet, and quick re- 
voked his former threat. 

Now Tom had all this time stood still, and heard the ap- 
plause bestowed on Will; delighted he had seen the fun of 
what his comrade late had done, and thought, should he but do 
the same, an equal share of praise he’d claim. As soon as told 
the meat to fetch in, bolted like lightning to the kitchen, and 
seizing there a leg of lamb (I am not certain, perhaps ’twas 
ham — no matter which), without delay off to the parlour 
marched away, and stumbling as he turned him round, twirled 
joint and dish upon the ground. For this my lord was ill- 
prepared ; again the astonished servants stared. Tom grinned 
— but seeing no one stir, “ Another lapsus liugtm, sir ! ” loud 
be exclaimed. No laugh was raised, no “ clever fellow’s ” wit 
was praised. Confounded, yet not knowing why his wit could 
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not one laugh sup})ly, and fearing lest he luid mistook the 
words, again tlius loudly spoke (thinking again it might be 
tried) : “ 'Twas but a lapmi IrngnuK,” cried. My lord, who 
long had quiet sat, now’ clearly saw what ho w^as at. In wrath 
this warning now’ he gave — “ When next thou triest, unlettered 
knave, to give, as thine, another’s wit, mind w’ell thou knowest 
w^hat’s meant by it ; nor let a Inpavs linguae slip from out thy 
pert, assuming lip, till well thou knowest thy stolen song, nor 
think a leg of lamb a tongue.” Anon. 


EXCELSIOR 

The shades of night w’ere falling fast, as through an Alpine 
village passed a youth, who bore, hnid snow and ice, a banner 
with the strange device, “ Excelsior ! ” His brow’ was sad ; his 
eye beneath flashed like a falchion from its sheath ; and like a 
silver clarion rung the accents of that unknown tongue, “ Ex- 
celsior ! ” In happy homes he saw the light of household /ires 
gleam warm and bright ; above, the spectral glaciors«shone : and 
from his lips escaped a groan, “ Excelsior ! ” 

“Try not the pass,” the old man said; “dark lowrers the 
tempest overhead ; the roaring torrent is deep and wide ! ” 

And loud that clarion voice replied, “ Excelsior ! ” 

“Oh, stay,” the maiden said, “and rest thy weary head 
upon this breast ! ” 

A tear stood in his bright blue eye ; but still he answered, 
with a sigh, “ Excelsior ! ” 

“ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ! beware the awful 
avalanche ! ” this was the peasant’s last good night. 

A voice replied, far up the height, “ Excelsior ! ” 

At break of day, as, heavenward, the pious monks of Saint 
Bernard uttered the oft-repeated prayer, a voice cried through 
the startled air, “Excelsior!” A traveller, by the faithful 
hound, half-buried in the snow was found, still grasping in his 
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hand of [(jp the banner with the strange device, “ Excelsior ! ” 
There, in the twilight, cold and gray, lifeless, but beautiful he 
lay ; and from the sky, serene and far, a voice fell, like a falling 
star, “ Excelsior ! ” I/)kgfellow. 


MEASURING THE BABY 

We measured the riotous baby against the cottage wall — 

A lily grew at the threshold, and tin; boy was just as tall ; 

A royal tiger-lily, with spots of purple and gold, 

And the Invart of a jewelled chalice the fragrant dew to hold. 

Without, the blue-birds whistled high up in the old roof-trees ; 
And to and fro at the window the red rose rocked her bees ; 
And the w’ee pink fists of thp baby were never a moment still, 
Snatching nt shine and shadow that danced at the lattice-sill. 

His eyes were as wide as blue bells, his mouth like a flower 
• unblown. 

Two little J;)are feet, like funny white mice, ))eeped out from his 
snowy gown ; 

And we thought with a thrill of rapture, that yet had a touch 
of pain. 

When June rolls round with her roses we’ll measure the boy 
again. 

Ah me ! in a darkened chamber, with the sunshine shut away, 
Through tears that fell like a bitter rain, we measured the boy 
to-day ; 

And the little bare feet that were dimpled and sweet os a 
budding rose 

Lay side by side together, in the hush of a long rc|w)se. 

Up from the dainty pillow, white as the risen dawn, 

The fair little face lay smiling, with the light of heaven thereon ; 
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And the dear little hands, like rose-leaves dropped fipm a ros^ 
lay still, 

Never to catch at the sunshine tliat crept to the shrouded sill. 

We measured the sleeping bahy with ribbons white as snow, 
For the shining rosewood casket that w'aited him below ; 

And out of the darkened chamber we went with a childless 
moan : — 

To the height of the sinless angels our little one had grown ! 

E. A. Brown. 


BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 

Up from the meadows rich with corn, clear in the cool Sep- 
tember mom, the clustered spires of Frederick stand, green- 
walled by the hills of Maryland. Round about them orchards 
sweep — apple and peach tree fruited deep ; fair as a garden of 
the Lord to the eyes of the famished rebel horde. On that 
pleasant mom of the early fall, when Lee marched over ^iho 
mountain-wall — over the mountains winding down,Jiorse and 
foot, into Frederick town. 

Forty flags with their silver stars, forty flags with their crim- 
son bars, flapped in the morning wind : the sun of noon looked 
down, and saw not one. Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
bowed with her fourscore years and ten ; bravest of all in Fred- 
erick town, she took up the flag the men hauled down. In her 
attic window the staff she set, to show that one heart was loyal 
yet. 

Up the street came the rebel tread, Stonewall Jackson rid- 
ing ahead. Under his slouched hat left and right he glanced : 
the old flag met his sight. “ Halt ! ” — the dust-brown ranks 
stood fast. “ Fire ! ” — out blazed the rifle-blast. It shivered 
the window, pane and sash ; it rent the banner with seam and 
gash. Quick as it fell from the broken staff. Dame Barbara 
snatched the silken scarf; she leaned far out on the window- 
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sill, and sljpok it forth with a royal will. “ Shoot, if you must, 
tliis old gray head, but spare your country’s flag ! ” she said. 

A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, over the face of the 
leader came; the nobler nature within him stirred to life at 
that woman’s deed and word. “ Who touches a hair of yon 
gray head, dies like a dog ! March on ! ” he said. 

All day long through Frederick street sounded the tread of 
marching feet ; all day long that free flag tossed over the heads 
of the rebel host. Ever its torn folds ro.se and fell on the loyal 
winds that loved it well ; and, through the hill-gaps, sunset light 
shone over it with a warm good-night. 

Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, and the rebel rides on his 
raids no more. Honour to her! — and let a tear fall, for her 
sake, on Stonewall’s bier! Over Barbara Frietchie’s grave, flag 
of Freedom and Union, wav^^ ! Peace, and order, and beauty, 
draw round thy symbol of light and law ; and ever the stars 
above look down on thy stars below, in Frederick town ! 

J. G. Whittier. 


A MOTHER’S ANSWER. 

Over the lofty Ben Lomond the charm of the sunset fell ; 

And sweet in the purple twilight the chime of the old kirk 
bell 

And lo! in the grassy kirkyard was the white-haired dominie; 

Men and women on either hand, and the children at his knee. 

And there, in the still, warm evening, Jow sitting among the 
dead, 

The good man took the Sacred Book, and the trial of Abra- 
ham read, 

Until, in the solemn shadows, the sorrow grew wondrous 
near — 

Fathers looked at their own bright sons, and the mothers 
dropped a tear. 
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Thoughtful all sat a little space, and then the dominie said, 

“ David, couldst thou have done this thing 1 And the old 
man bowed his head, 

And standing up, with lifted face, answered, “ I think I 
could. 

For I have found through eighty years that the Lord our 
God is good ! ” 

“Janet, Janet, could your faith have stood this test?” 

She raised her grandchild in her arms, and held it to her 
breast. 

“ God knows a mother’s love,” she said, wlule the tears dropped 
from her eyes, 

“ And He never from a mother’s heart wouhl have asked such 
sacrifice.” 

‘^Oh, mother wise 1” the preacher said, “oh, mother wise and 
good ! 

A sweeter depth than man can reach thy lieart hath under- 
stood. 

Take Janet’s sermon with you, friends, and, as your years 
goby, 

Believe ‘our Father ’no poor soul beyond its strength will 
try.” L. E. Baku. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. 

(By permission of the Author.) 

Haraeiin town’s in Brunswick, by famous Hanover city ; tho 
river Weser, deep and wide, washes its walls on the southern 
side ; a pleasanter spot you never spied ; but, when begins my 
ditty, almost five hundred years ago, to see the townsfolk suffer 
so from vermin, was a pity. Rats ! They fought the dogs and 
killed the cats, and bit the babies in the cradles, split open the 
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kegs of salted sprats, made nests inside men’s Sunday liats ; and 
even spoiled the women’s chats, hy drowning their speaking 
with shrieking and squeaking in fifty different sharps and 
flats. 

At last the people in a hcxly to the Town Hall came flocking. 
“Tis clear,” cried they, “our Mayor’s a noddy ; and as for our 
Corporation — sliocking — rouse up, sins! give your brains a rack- 
ing, to find the remedy we’re lacking, or, sure as fate, we’ll send 
you packing ! ” At this the Mayor and Corporation quaked 
with a mighty consternatioiL 

An hour they sat in council ; at length the Mayor broke 
silence : “ It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain — I’m sure my 
poor head aches again, I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. Oh 
for a trap, a trap, a traj) ! ” Just as he said this, what should 
hap at the chamber door bi^ a gentle tap ! “Bless us!” cried 
the JSfayor, “ what’s that ? Only a scraping of shoes on the 
mat ? Anything like the sound of a rat makes my heart go pit-a- 
pat ! Come in ! ” cried the JMayor, looking bigger ; and in did 
coine the strangest figure. His queer, long coat from heel to 
head was# half of yellow and half of red ; and he himself was 
tall and thin, with sharp blue (wes, each like a pin, and light 
loose liair, yet swarthy skin, no tuft on cheek nor beard on 
chin, but lips where smiles wiait out and in : there was no 
guessing his kith and kin ; anti nobody could enough admire 
the tall man and his quaint attire. He advanced to the coun- 
cil-table, and, “Please your honours,” said he, “I’m able, by 
means of a secret charm, to draw all creatures living beneath 
the sun, that creep, or switn, or fly, or run, after me so a.s you 
never saw ! And I chiefly use my charm on creatures that do 
people harm — the mole, and toad, and newt, and viper; and 
people call me the Pied Piper.” (And here they noticed round 
his neck a scarf of red and yellow stripe, and at the scarf’s end 
hung a pipe ; and his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying, 
as if impatient to bo fdaying upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
over his vesture so old-fangled.) 
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“ If I can rid your town of rats, will you give me thousand 
guilders 1 ” 

“ One ? — fifty thousand ! ” was the exclamation of the aston- 
ished Mayor and Corporation. 

Into the street the Piper stepped, smiling first a little smile, 
as if he knew what magic slept in his quiet pipe the while ; and 
ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, you heard as if an army 
muttered; and the muttering grew to a grumblbg; and the 
grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling ; and out of the houses 
the rats came tumbling. Great rats, small rats, lean rats, 
brawny rats ; brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats ; 
fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins ; families by tens and dozens ; 
brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — followed the Piper for their 
lives. From street to street he piped advancing, and step for 
step they followed dancing, until tiiey came to the river Weser, 
wherein all plunged, and perished. 

You should have heard the Hamelin people ringing the bells 
till they rocked the steeple. 

“Go,” cried the Mayor, “and get long poles; poke out tjie 
nests, and block up the holes; consult with carpepters and 
builders, and leave in our town not even a trace of the 
rats ! ” — when suddenly up the face of the Piper perked in the 
market-place, with a, “First, if you please, my thousand 
guilders ! ” 

A thousand guilders ! The Mayor looked blue ; so did the 
Corporation too. To pay this sum to a wandering fellow with 
a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! “ Besides,” quoth the Mayor, 
with a knowing wink, “our business was done at the river’s 
brink ; we saw with our eyes the vermin sink, and what’s dead 
can’t come to life, I think. So, friend, we’re not the folks to 
shrink from the duty of giving you something to drink, and a 
matter of money to put in your poke ; but as for the guilders, 
what we spoke of them, as you very well know', was in joke. 
A thousand guilders ! come, take fifty ! ” 

The Piper’s face fell, and he cried, “ No kifling ! I’ll not bate 
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a stiver ; ^nd folks who put me in a passion may find me pipe 
to another faslfion ! ” 

“How?” cried the Mayor, “you lazy ribald, with idle pi|)e 
and vesture piebald, you threaten us, fellow ? Do your worst, 
blow your pipe there till you burst ! ” 

Once more he stepped into the street, and to his lips again 
laid his long pipe of smooth, straight cane ; and ere he blew 
three notes (such sweet soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
never gave the enraptured air), there w^as a rustling that 
seemed like a bustling of merry crowds justling at pitching and 
hustling, small feet pattering, wooden shoes clattering, little 
hands clapping, little tongues chattering, and, like fowls in a 
farm-yard when barley is scattering, out came the children run- 
ning — all the little boys and girls, wdth rosy cheeks and flaxen 
curls, and sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, tripping and 
skipping, ran merrily after the wonderful music, with shouting 
and laughter. 

Tlie Mayor was dumb, aiid the Council stood as if they were 
cljfinged into blocks of wood, unable to move a step, or cry to 
the children merrily skipping by — and could only follow with 
the eye that joyous crowd at the Piper’s back. But how the 
Mayor was on the rack, and the wretched Council’s bosoms 
beat, as the Piper turned from the High Street to 'where the , 
Weser rolled its waters right in the way of their sons and 
daughters ! 

However, lie turnt*d from south to west, and to Koppelberg 
Hill his steps addressed, and after him the children pressed : 
groat was the joy in every breast “ Ho never can cross that 
mighty top ; he’s forced to let the piping drop, and we shall see 
our children stop ! ” When, lo! as th(‘y reached the mountain’s 
side, a wondrous portal opeiu'd 'wnde, as if a cavern was sud- 
denly hollowed ; and the Pi[)er advanced, and the children fol- 
lowed, and when all were in to the very last, the door in the 
mountain-side shut fast 

Alas ! alas ! for Haraelin ! Tliere came into many a burgher’s 
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pate a text which says, that heaven's gate opes to the rich at 
as easy rate as the needle’s eye takes a camel in^. 

The Mayor sent east, west, north, and south, to offer the 
Piper by word of mouth, wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 
silver and gold to liis heart’s content, if he’d only return the 
way he went, and bring the children behind him. But soon 
they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, Piper and dancers were gone 
for ever ! Robkkt Bkownino. 


DIMES AND DOLLAKS. 

“ Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes 1” thus an old miser 
rang the chimes, as he sat by the side of an open box, with 
ironed angles and massive locks ; and he heap(jd the glittering 
coin on liigh, and cried in delirious ecstasy — “ Dimes and dol- 
lars ! dollars and dimes ! ye are the ladders by whicli man 
climbs over his fellowa Musical chimes ! dimes and dollars ! 
dollars and dimes 1” 

A sound on the gong, and the miser rose, and his laden coffer 
did quickly close and locked secure. “ These are the^ times for 
a man to look after his dollars and dimes. A letter ! Ila ! 
from my prodigal son. The old tale— poverty — pshaw, be- 
gone ! — Why did lie marry when I forbade ? ‘ She was so 

sweet, and her lot so sad !’ As he has sown, so he must reap ; 
but I my dollars secure will keep. ‘ A sickly wife and starv- 
ing times !’ — he should have wed with dollars and dimes.” 

Thickly the hour of midnight fell ; doors and windows were 
bolted well. “Ha!” chuckled the miser, “not so bad! a 
thousand guineas to-day I’ve made. Money makes money; 
these are the times to double and treble the dollars and dimes. 
Now to sleep, and to-morrow to plan ; rest is sweet to a wearied 
man.” And he fell asleep with the midnight chimes, dreaming 
of glittering dollars and dimes. 

The sun rose high, and its beaming ray into the miser’s room 
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found way^ It moved from the foot till it lit the head of the 
miser’s low uncurtained bed; and it seenuKl to say to him, 
“Sluggard, awake; thou hast a thousand dollars to make! 
Up, man, up!” How still was the place, as the bright ray 
fell on the miser’s face ! Ah ! the old miser is dead ; dreaming 
of gold, his spirit lied, and left behind but an earthly clod, akin 
to the dross tliat he made liis god. 

What now avail the chinking chimes of “ dimes and dollars ! 
dollars and dimes”? ]\Ien of the times, men of the times! con- 
tent may not rest with dollars and dimes. Use them well, and 
their use sublimes the mineral dross of dollars and dimes. Use 
them ill, and a thousand crimes spring from a coffer of dollars 
and dimes. ]\Ien of the times, men of the times! let chanty 
dwell with your dollars and dimes. Henry Mills. 


ELKANO AND THE WIDOW. 

^^Jhj permission of the Proprietors of Harper' s Magazine.”) 

!His window is over the factory flume, 

And Elkano, there, in his counting-room 
8its hugging a littered tabh\ 

He is setting forth in column and row 
Whatever a penny of gain can show — 

Mortgages, dividends, and rents ; 

City bonds, and governments ; 

A factory here, and a tannery there ; 

Good bank stock and railway share : 

Thinks he, “ It’s a good round sum I make, 

Don’t seem much like I was goin’ to break.” 

And he looked again, as he poisetl his pen ; 

But just as he gave the pen a shake. 

He said, “ Ho, ho !” at a strange mistake 
He found himself on the brink of. 
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“ Wal, I declare ! Thar’s Widow Brown ^ 

In the cottage over at Tannery town f 
The family had the house rent-free, 

Long as her husband worked for me — 

A good, smart, faithful chap was J im — 

Wish I’d forty as good as him ; 

But he died one day, an’ left her thar, 

An’ I put the place in the parson’s care — 
(Good old Parson Emery !) 

To see that the house don’t run away, 

An’ collect the rent she agreed to pay — 

I’ll send a letter this very day 
To jog the old man’s memory.” 

The letter was straightway penned, and sent ; 
It preached hard times to a dreary extent, 

And thus concluded the document : — 

“ You may, if you pleiise, remit the rent 
Jim’s widow owes for the cottage.” 

On Christmas mom the answer came. 

“ The parson’s prompt ; but what in the name?” 

He said, as he opened and read the same ; — 

‘‘ Dear, noble, generous, honoured friend !” 

Were terms he couldn’t quite comprehend. 

“ What on earth’s the old fool ravin’ about? 

He’s crazy, beyond a shadow o’ doubt ; 
A-writin’ to me, as if I was a saint ! — 

Wal, maybe I be, an’ maybe I ain’t. 

An’ what’s his argument ? — Why, to be sure, 
That ‘ I’m a merciful man to the poor.’ 

Blamed old Dunderhead ! 

An’ here he goes on in a gushin’ mood — 

‘ You’ve been so exceedin’ly good 
To pity the widow’s condition, 

An’ give me the blessed authority to 
Eemit the rent that is due.’ 
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Remit ! why don’t he remit, then ? — Wish I knew 1 
tlace»o’ that, here’s more o’ his hullabaloo : — 

‘ The widow begs to thank you for the remission.’ 
Remission ! remit! — oh, the stupid old dunce !”— 
And he went for a dictionary ; 

It having occurred to him, all at once. 

That the meanings sometimes vary 
Of even the simplest words we write, 

And that a prosy old parson might use one^ 

And a man of business (}uite another vocabulary. 
Finger and eye ran dow'^n the page, 

“ MA — RE ” — he was flushed with rage — 

“ Remember — Remind — Remit — 

Send back of course ; but hulloh I what's this? 

“ To release, tofor<jive, as a sin, or a dehV^ 

’Tw’as so — ’twas sttange — ’tw^as very absurd 
That thus from a phrase, or a single word, 

With equal reason, could be inferred 
Collection of debt — oi* quittance ; 

And so the simple old parson 
Had given the wddow remission. 

Instead of sending Elkano’s remittance. 

He glared a moment, then seized his pen ; 

Tore one letter, and wrote again, 

Till, too impatient to brook delay, 

Swmng on his ulster, and swooj>ed aw^ay 
Toward Tannery town, and the Widow Browni, 
And the good, old, blundering minister. 

As out by the forenoon train he went, 

He had ample time to consider. 

“ It’s a leetlo rough on a plain old gent 
Who never w'as known to give a cent 
(Say nothin’ o’ seventy dollars rent) 

To anybody’s wddow. 

They’ll wonder wdiat sort o’ a man I be 
(870) 10 
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When I tell 'em, right out, how it seems to me 
Sich a stupid, ridikilous, fool’s idee 
That I should forgive a debtor. — 

It’s very warm ! 

What makes ’em keep the cars so hot ? — 

Must be I’m fond o’ parson’s society ; 

For what else under the canopy 
I’m makin’ the trip for, I can’t see. 

It’s an awkward mess, I do declare ! 

The widow, she’ll cry ; the parson, he’ll stare ; 
Shouldn’t wonder if somebody clse’ll swear ! 
Wish I was back in my office-chair. 

For why should I go twelve miles or so. 

An’ lose ray time, an’ my dinner, 

To prove to their faces, beyond a doubt. 

That I ain’t no saint as they make out, 

But a hardened sort o’ a sinner?” — 

“ Tannery town ! ” “ Wal, here I be.” 

With gathering frown and firm-set teeth 
He straight made his way to the parson’s gate ; 
Though, after all, he approached the spot 
Outwardly cold and inwardly hot — 

As a brave man goes to be hanged or shot, 

Or whatever else is not the best thing for his 
constitution. 

And when this answer he received, 

“ Parson ain’t at home,” will it be believed 
He felt like the very same man reprieved 
At the moment of execution ? 

No train back till half-past two ; 

What on earth am I to do ?” 

He thought of his rent, and the Widow Brown, 
And this is what he did do ; — 

He turned his feet up the snowy street, 

And went to call on tlie widow. 
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When he arrived at the cottage door, 

* He*reached for the old bell-handle ; 

But paused a moment, amazed and grim. 

For he heard such a racket, as seemed to him, 

In the home of the late lamented Jim, 

Sufficient cause for scandal. 

A short, sharp ring, then a hurried noise 
Of whispering, scampering girls and boys. 

The door was opened a little space, 

Through which peered out, with a bashful grace, 
A timidly-smiling, fair, young face ; 

And Elkano caught from the room beyond 
A savoury snilK a wonderful whilf 
Of most delicious cooking. 

He sees a table with neat cloth spread. 

Steaming dishes, and cream-wdiite bread. 
Cranberry sauce, and thick squash pies ; 

And the curly heads and w’ondering eyes 
Of the imps who had made the clatter. 

A crabbed old man, to wdiom the sight 
C^’ hapj)y children gave small delight ; 

A hungry old man, an iron-fisted miser. 
Confronting the wddow, there he stood, 

Glow'cring under his vizor ; 

And it certainly seemed that his presence there 
Would, to say the least, surprise her. 

And he said to himself, “ Her means arc all spent, 
She hasn’t a penny to pay the rent ; 

While this is the way she gorg(^s her brats ! 

I’ll let her know that I understand 
Whose money pays for the orgies.” 

The widow, seeing him standing there, 

Perceiving only his thin, white hair. 

And his almost venerable air, 

Asked him in, and placed a chair 
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With a charmingly natural action. 

“ Sir, I’m glad you’ve come 
To see what happiness you’ve given us all. 

Since you were so good — ” 

“ Not I, Mrs. Brown ; I never was good.” — 

“ It seems a trifle to you, no doubt. 

Such kindness as yours,” — Here ho burst out, — 

“ I tell you, woman, you’re talking about 
A thing that has no existence ! ” 

“ Tou may say that, but I could not, after all I know, 
Permit another to wrong you so.” 

Then up spoke one of the younger crew, — 

“ You may bet your dollars on that, it’s true ! 

For only yesterday, I tell you, 

Wasn’t she in high dudgeon, 

At hearing you called by Deacon Shaw 
The keenest old skinflint ever he saw, 

And a stingy, hard carmudgeon ! ” 

“ Did he say that — say that ’bout me ? ^ 

Why, he’s harder hisself than the bark o’ a tree !” 
Ah, sir, he has more heart than ho lets folk see. 

A little like you in that,” says she. 

“ Ho, hb ! ha, ha ! That’s a queer idee ! 

That’s a curious calkilation !” 

“ But when the deacon heard what a friend you had been, 
He expressed sincere repentance 
For having misjudged you so till now.” 

“ Mrs. Brown, I tell you — Mrs. Brown, I vow — ” 

But somehow he couldn’t complete the sentence. 
Deacon Shaw was here at half-past one ; 

The goose was brought by the deacon’s son ; 

And then it seemed as if every one 
Must do as the deacon and you had done.” 

“ Yes, sir,” says Jamie ; “ and wasn’t it fun ? 

It was ring, ring, ring ! it was run, run, run 1” 
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“ J[t came to us in our sorest need,” 

The ^idow resumed ; “ and all are agreed 
’Twas the harvest of which you sowed the seed.” 

“ I sowed the seed ! Wal, I am beat !” 

“ And now, kind sir, will you sit by and not despise 
The bounty which Heaven, through you, supplies 
“ Mrs. Brown, you do take me by surprise.” 

She smilingly reached for his coat and his hat ; 
And the goose was fragrant, the goose was fat. 

“ I hope you will stay !” — “ Wal, as to that — 

I don’t dine out very often — 

I called to explain ; but never mind— 

Fact is, Mrs. Brown, I haven’t dined. 

An’ if you insist — since you air so kind — 

Don’t care if I do and down he sat. 

The goose was fragrant, the goose was fat — 

The old man did the carving ; 

And the plates around that little board 
Were filled in a manner which didn’t afford 
The slightest hint of starving. 

With hope in her breast, and her children near, 
The widow smiled contented ; 

Even Elkaiio ceased to be 
Greatly scandalized, to see 
Cheerful faces and childish glee, 

In the home of the late lamented. 

The widow talked, and told her plans : 

“ The parson has got my boys a chance 
To blow the organ the coming year ; 

The girls will help me more and more ; 

I’ll sew — but what a change for them and me. 

If only my poor, dear husband — ” 

Mrs. Brown here, for some reason, 

Quite broke down. 

“Wal, Mrs. Brown, it’s a pretty tough case ” 
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(He made a motion with his hand, hut dreMT it hack) 
“ I must say you’ve got a knack — 

You’re gettiii’ along, an’ I’m awful glad. 

Ho more; no tliank’ee, ma’am ” 

(Down again M'ont the uncertain Iiaiul). 

Your children are well, an’ growin’. 

In a few years your boys’ll bo rich men— ■ 

May be they will ; no knowin’. 

So late ? I’d no idee ; train won’t wait. 

Guess I’ll have to be goin’.” 

“ There was something,” says Jamie, “ you came to 
explain.” 

“ Ah, yes ; by the Avay, a h‘etlc ini.stake ; 

But that’s all right, 

Tlie parson didn’t take in^ not (juito, 

My full intent regardin’ the rent. 

Don’t be the least bit worried 
’Bout that, for certain another year. — 

Bless me ! that’s the train I hear ; 

Good-day !” and off he hurried. 

“ Wal, I declare, if that ain’t old Emery cornin’ thar ! 
Good thing me an’ him didn’t ine<‘t an liour ago ; 

Good thing all round — shouldn’t wonder.” 

The parson came panting up the liill, 

Hands out, all smiles, serenely unconscious still 
Of his mo.st amazing blunder. 

“ How can I thank you, dear, noble, generous ! — ” 

“ No more o’ that ; please understand 
I’ve seen Jim’s widow. 

Remit her rent the cornin’ year ; 

An’ I’d like to remit to her now this here. — 

By the way,” drawls he, with a sidelong leer, 

“ Did ye ever notice, Em’ry, it’s kind o’ queer, 

That there’s two ways o’ remittin’?” 

J. T, Trowbridok. 
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MAUD MULLER. 

Maud Miiller, on a summer’s day, raked the meadow, sweet 
with hay. Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth of simple 
beauty and rustic health. Singing, she wrought, and her merry 
glee the mocking-bird echoed from his tree. But, when she 
glanced to the far-off town, white from its hill-slope looking 
down, the sweet song died ; and a vague unrest and a nameless 
longing filled her breast — a wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
for something better than she had known ! 

The judge rode slowly down the lane, smoothing his horse’s 
chestnut mane. He drew his bridle in the shade of the apple- 
trees to greet the maid, and ask a draught from the spring that 
flowed through the meadows, across the road. She stooped 
where the cool spring bubbled up, and filled for him her small 
tin cup; and blushed as she gave it, looking down on her feet 
so bare, and her tattered gown. 

“ Thanks ! ” said the judge ; a sweeter draught from a fairer 
hapd was never quaffed.” 

He spol^e of the grass, and flowers, and trees, of the singing 
birds and the humming l)e(‘.s ; then talked of the haying, and 
wondere<l whether the cloud in the wTst would bring foul 
weather. And hlaud forgot Ikt brier-torn gown, and her 
graceful ankles bare and brown ; and listened, wdiile a pleased 
surprise looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. At last, like 
one who for delay seeks a vain excuse, he rode away ! 

Maud Miiller looked and sighed : “ All me ! that I the judge’s 
bride might bo ! He w'ould dress me up in silks so fine, and 
praise and toast mo at his wine. My father should wear a 
broadcloth coat; my brotluT should sail a painted boat. I’d 
dress my mother so grand and gay 1 and the baby should have 
a new toy each day. And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the 
poor; and all should bless me who left our door.” 

The judge looked back as he climbed the hill, and saw Maud 
MtUler standing still A form more fair, a face more sweet. 
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ne’er hath it been my lot to meet And her modest answer 
and graceful air, show her wise and good as she* is fair. Would 
she were mine ! and I to-day, like her, a harvester of hay ; no 
doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, and weary lawyers with 
endless tongues ; but low of cattle and song of birds, and health 
of quiet and loving words.” Then he thought of his sister, 
proud and cold ; and his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 
So, closing his heart, the judge rode on ; and Maud was left in 
the field alone. But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, when 
he hummed in court an old love tune; and the young girl 
mused beside the well, till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 

He wedded a wife of richest dower, who lived for fashion, as 
he for power. Yet oft in his marble hearth’s bright glow, he 
w'atched a picture come and go; and sweet Maud Muller’s 
hazel eyes looked out in their innocent surprise. Oft when the 
wine in his glass was red, he longed for the wayside-well in- 
stead ; and closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, to dream of 
meadows and clover blooms. And the proud man sighed, with 
a secret pain : “ Ah, that I were free again ! free as whe^. I 
rode that day, where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 

She wedded a man unlearned and poor, and many children 
played round her door. But care and sorrow, and household 
pain, left their tii-aces on heart and brain. And oft wlien the 
summer sun shone hot on the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 
in the shade of the apple-tree, again she saw a rider draw his 
rein ; and, gazing down with timid grace, she felt his pleased 
eyes read her face. Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
stretched away into stately halls ; the weary wheel to a spinnet 
turned, the tallow candle an astral burned ; and for him who 
sat by the chimney lug, dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and 
mug, a manly form at her side she saw, — and joy was duty, 

and love was law ! Then she took up her burden of life 

again, saying only, “ It might have been 1 ” 

Alas! for maiden, alas! for judge; for rich repiner and 
household drudge ! God pity them both ! and pity us all ! who 
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vainly the ^dreams of youth recall. For of all sad words of 
tongue or pen, the saddest arc these, “ It might have been ! ” 
Ah, well for us all, some sweet hope lies deeply buried from 
human eyes; and in the hereafter, angels may roll the stone 
from its grave away. j. g. Whittier. 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 

England’s sun was slowly setting o’er the hills so far away, 
Filling all the land with beauty, at the close of one sad day. 
And his last rays ki.ssed the forehead of a man, and maiden fair, 
He with step so slow and weary, she with sunny floating hair ; 
He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful, she with lips so cold 
and white. 

Struggling to keep back the^murmur, “ Curfew must not ring 
to-night.” 

^‘Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered, pointing to the prison 

• oW, 

With its w^nlls so dark and gloomy, walls so dark, and damp, 
and cold, — 

“I’ve a lover in that prison, doomed this very night to die 
At the ringing of the curfew, and no earthly help is nigh — 
Cromwell will not come till sunset,” and her face grew strangely 
white. 

As she spoke in husky whispers, “ Curfew must not ring to- 
night” 

Bessie,’' calmly spoke the se.vton, 

“Long, long years I’ve rung the curfew from that gloomy 
shadowed tower ; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the twilight hour 
I have done my duty ever, tried to do it just and right, 

Now I’m old — I will not miss it ; girl ! tlie curfew rings to- 
night.” 
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Wild her eyes, and pale her features, stern and# white her 
thoughtful brow, 

And within her heart’s deep centre Bessie made a solemn vow ; 

And her breatli came fast and faster, and her eyes grew large 
and bright. 

One low murmur, scarcely spoken, “Curfew must not ring 
to-night.” 

She with light steps bounded "forward, sprang within the old 
church door. 

Left the old man, coming slowly, paths he’d trod so oft before. 

Kot one moment paused the maiden ; but with cheek and brow 
aglow, 

Staggered up the gloomy tower, where the bell swung to and fro; 

Then she climbed the slimy ladder, dark — without one ray of 
light,, 

Upward still, her pale lips saying, “Curfew shall not ring 
to-night.” 

r 

She has reached the topmost ladder ; o’er her hangs, the great, 
dark bell. 

And the awful glooin beneath her— like the ])athway down to 
hell— 

See ! the ponderous tongue is swinging, ’tis the hour of curfew 
— Novi) I 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped her breath, and 
paled her brow ; 

Shall she let it ring ? No, never ! her eyes lla.sh with sudden 
light, 

As she springs, and grasps it firmly, “ Curfew sliall «o< ring 
to-night.” 

Out she swung — far out — the city seemed a tiny speck l)elow, 

There, 'twixt heaven and earth suspended, as the bell swung to 
and fro ; 
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And the hajf-deaf sexton, ringing ; years he had not heard the 
bell, 

Thought the twilight curfew rang young Basil’s funeral knell. 

It was o’er, tlie boll ceased swaying, and the maiden stepped 
once more 

Firmly on the damp old ladder, where, for hundred years 
before, 

Human foot liad not been planted. 

O’er tlie distant hills came Cromwell ; Bessie saw him, and lier 
brow 

Lately white with sickening horror, glow.s with sudden beauty 
now : 

At his ft;et slie told her story, he saw her hands all bruised and 
torn, 

And luT sweet young face so haggard, with a look so siul and 
worn ; 

Toughed his heart with sudden pity, lit his eyes with misty 
light- 

“Go — your 1ov(t liv(‘s,” said Cromwell ; “curfew if/id// not ring 
to-night.'’ 

Wide they Hung tin* massive portal, led the p>’isoner forth to 
die. 

All his briglit young life Ix'fore him~’neath the dark’ning 
English sky. 

Bessie comes with flying footstep — eyes aglow with love-light 
sweet — 

Kneeling on the turf beside him, lays his pardon at his feet. 

In his strong, brave arms he clasped her, kissed the face up- 
turned and white ; 

Whii^red, “ Darling, mu have saved me, curfew did not ring 
to-night” Rosf H^^twick Thorpe. 
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JANE CONQUEST. 

Twas about the time of Christmas, a many years ago, 

When the sky was black with wrath and rack, and the earth 
was white with snow, 

When loudly rang the tumult of winds and waves at strife, 

In her home by the sea, with her babe on her knee, sat Harry 
Conquest’s wife. 

And he w'as on the waters — she knew not, knew not where, 

For never a lip could tell of the ship to lighten her heart’s 
despair. 

And her babe was dying, dying — the pulse in the tiny wrist 
Was all but still, and the brow was chill and pale as the white 
sea mist. 

J ane Conquest’s heart was hopeless ; she could only weep, and pray 
That the Shepherd mild would ta^e the child painles.sly away. 
The night grew deep and deeper, and the storm had a stronger 
will, 

And buried in deep and dreamless sleep lay the hamlet under 
the hill; 

And the fire was dead on the hearth -stone within Jane Con- 
quest’s room, 

And still sat she with her babe on her knee, at prayer amid the 
gloom, — 

When, borne above the tempest, a sound fell on her ear, 
Thrilling her through, for well she knew ’twas a voice of mortal 
fear ; 

And a light leapt in at the lattice, sudden and swift and red, 
Crimsoning all the whited wall, and the floor and the roof 
o’erhead. 

It shone with a radiant glory on the face of the dying child, 
Like a fair first ray of the shadowless day of the land of the 
undefiled ; 

And it lit up the mother’s features with a glow so strange and 
new, 
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That the wl^te despair that had gathered there seemed changed 
to hope’s owh hue. 

For one brief moment, heedless of the babe upon her knee, 
With the frenzied start of a frightened heart, up to her feet 
rose she ; 

And through the quaint old casement she looked upon the sea — 
Thank God that the sight she saw that night so rare a sight 
should l>e ; 

Hemmed in by hungry billows, whose madness foamed at lip, 
Half a mile from the shore, or hardly more, she saw a gallant 
ship 

Aflame from deck to topmast, aflame from stem to stern, 

For there seemed no speck on all the wreck where the tierce fire 
did not burn. 

And the night was like a sun.set, and the sea like a sea of blood, 
And the rocks and the shore Vere bathed all o’er as by some 
gory flood. 

She looked and looked, till the terror crept cold throngli every 
^limb. 

And her breath came quick, and her heart turned sick, and her 
sight grew dizzy and dim ; 

Till once more that cry of anguish thrilled through the tempest’s 
strife, 

And it stirred again in her heart and brain the active, thinking 
life ; 

And the light of an inspiration leapt to her brightened eye, 
And on lip and brow was written now a purpose pure and high. 
Swiftly she turned, and softly she crossed the chamber floor. 
And, faltering not, in his tiny cot she laid the babe she bore ; 
And then, with a holy impulse, she sank to her knees and made 
A lowly prayer in the silence there, and this was the prayer she 
prayed : 

** Christ, who didst l>ear the scourging, hut now dost wear the 
crown, 

I at thy feet, 0 true and sweet, wouhl lay my burden down. 
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Thou bad’st me love and cherish the babe thou gavcst me, 

And I have kept thy word, nor stepped aside from following thee ; 
And lo ! the boy is dying, and vain is all my care, 

And my burden’s weight is very great ! yea, greater than I can 
bear. 

0 Lord, thou know’st what peril doth threat tlu;se poor men’s 
lives ; 

I, a lone woman, most weak and human, plead for their waiting 
w*ives. 

Thou canst not let them perish ; up, Lord, in thy strength and 
save 

From the scorching breath of this terrible death, on the cruel 
winter wave. 

Take thou my babe and watch it, no care is like to thine, 

And let thy })ower, in this perilous hour, su])ply what lack is 
mine.” * 

And so her prayer she ended, and rising to her feet, 

Turned one look to the cradle nook where tlio child’s faint 
pulses beat ; 

And then with softest footsteps n^trod the chamber floor. 

And noiselessly groped for the latch, and oped and crossed the 
cottage door. 

And through the tempest bravely Jane Conquest fought her way, 
By snowy deep, and slippery steep, to where her goal lay. 

And she gained it, pale and breatlilcss, and weary, and sore, and 
faint. 

But with soul possessed with the strength, and zest, and ardour 
of a saint. 

Silent and weird, and lonely amid its countless graves, 

Stood the old gray church on its tall rock perch, secure from 
the flood’s great waves. 

Jane Conquest reached the churchyard, and stood by the old 
church door ; 

But the oak, was tough, and had bolts enough, and her strength 
was frail and poor ; 
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So she crept through a narrow window, and climbed the belfry 
stair, 

And grasped the rope, sole cord of liope for the mariners in 
despair. 

And the wild wind helped her bravely, and she wrought with 
an earnest will, 

And the clamorous bell spake out right well to the hamlet 
under the hill. 

And it roused the slumbVing fishers, nor its warning task gave 
o’er 

Till a hundred fl(?et ami eager feet w(‘re hurrying to the shore ; 

And then it ceased its ringing, for the woman’s work was done, 

And many a lx)at that was now afloat showed man’s work was 
begun. 

But the ringer in the belfry lay motionle.s.s and cold, 

With the cord of hope, the cl»irch-bell rope, still in her frozen 
hold. 

How long she lay it boots not, but she woke from her swoon at 
lost, 

In h*er own bright room, to (ind the gloom and the grief of the 
peril pftst 

And they told her all the story : how a brave and gallant few 

O’ercame each check, and reached the wreck, and saved the 
hapless crew ; 

And how the curious sexton had climbed the belfry stair, 

And of his fright when, cold and white, he found her lying 
there ; 

And how, when they had borne her back to her home again, 

The child she left with a heart bereft of hope, tmd wrung with 
pain, 

Was found within its cradle in a quiet slumber laid, 

With a peaceful smile on its lips the while, and the wasting 
sickness stayed. 

And she said ’twas Christ that watched it, and brought it safely 
through, 
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And she praised his truth, and his tender ruth, who had saved 
her darling too. 

And then there came a letter across the surging foam ; 

And last, the breeze that o’er the seas bore Harry Conquest 
home : 

And they told him all the story, that still their children tell, 

Of the fearful sight on that winter night, and the ringing of 
the bell. Milne, 


BECALMED. 

It was as calm as calm could be; a death-still night in June: 
a silver sail on a silver sea, under a silver moon. No least low 
air the still sea stirred ; but all on the dreaming deep the white 
ship lay, like a white sea-bird, 'with folded wings, asleep. For 
a long, long month not a breath 6f air — for a month not a drop 
of rain ; and the gaunt crew watched in vnld despair, with a 
fever in throat and brain. And they saw the shore, like a dim 
cloud, stand on the far horizon-sea : it was only a day’s short 
sail to the land, and the haven where they would be. 

Too faint to row — no signal brought an ansM^er,*far or nigh : 
Father, have mercy ; leave them not alone on the deep to die. 
And the gaunt crew prayed on the decks above, and the women 
prayed below : “ One drop of rain, for Heaven’s great love ! 0 
Heaven, for a breeze to blow ! ” But never a shower from the 
skies would burst, and never a breeze would come : 0 God, to 
think that man can thirst, and starve, in sight of home ! But 
out to sea with the drifting tide the vessel drifted away, till the 
far-off shore, like the dim cloud, died, and the wild crew ceased 
to pray ! Like fiends they glared, with their eyes aglow, like 
beasts with hunger wild; but a mother prayed, in the cabin 
below, by the bed of her little child. It slept, and lo I in its 
sleep it smiled, a babe of summers three : “ 0 Father, save my 
little child, whatever comes to me ! ” 

Calm gleamed the sea, calm gleamed the sky— no cloud, no 
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sail in view ; and they cast them lots for who should die to 
feed the staVvin^ crew ! Like beasts they glared, with hunger 
wild, and their red-glazed eyes aglow ; and the death-lot fell on 
the little child that slept in the cabin below ! And the mother 
shrieked in wild despair : “ O God, my child — my son ! They 
will take his life — it is hard to bear, yet, Father, thy will be 
done !” And she waked the child from its happy sleep, and she 
kneeled by the cradle bed : “ We thirst, my child, on the lonely 
deep ; we are dying, my child, for bread. On the lone, lone sea 
no sail — no breeze ; not a drop of rain in the sky : we thirst — 
we starve — on the lonely seas, and thou, my boy, must die ! ” 
She wept : what tears her wild soul shed not I but Heaven 
knows best And the child rose up from its cradle bed, and 
crossed its hands on its breast “ Father,” he lisped, “ so good 
— so kind, have pity on mother’s pain ; for mother’s sake, a little 
wind ; Father, a little rain ! ”• And she heard them shout for 
the child from the deck, and she knelt on the cabin stairs. 
“ The child ! ” they cry, “ the child — stand back — and a curse 
on your idiot prayers ! ” And the mother rose in her wild 
despair, and she bared her throat to the knife : “ Strike — strike 
me — me ; Ifut spare, 0 spare my child, my dear son’s life ! ” 

Ah me ! it was a ghastly sight : red eyes, like flaming brands, 
and a hundred belt-knives flashing bright in the clutch of 
skeleton hands ! “ Me — me — strike, ye fiends of death ! ” — but 

soft — through the ghastly air whose falling tear was that 1 whose 
breath waves through the mother’s hair ? A flutter of sail — a 
ripple of seas, a speck on the cabin-pane : thank God ! it is a 
breeze — a breeze — and a drop of blessed rain ! And the mother 
rushed to the cabin below, and she wept on the babe’s bright 
hair : “ The swQet rain falls, the sweet winds blow : Father has 
heard thy prayer 1 ” But the child had fallen asleep again, and 
lo I in its sleep it smiled. “ Thank God,” she cried, “ for his 
wind and his rain ; thank God for my little child ! ” 

Samuel K. Cowam. 
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THE LADY OF PROVENCE. 

The war-note of the Saracen was on the winds of France ; it 
had stilled the harp of the troubadour, and the clash of the 
tourney’s lance. The sounds of the sea, and the sounds of the 
night, and the hollow echoes of charge and flight, were around 
Clotilde, as she knelt to pray in a chapel where, the mighty lay, 
on the old Provemjal shore : many a Chatillon beneath, un- 
stirred by the ringing trumpet’.s breath, his shroud of armour 
wore. But meekly the voice of the Lady rose through the 
trophies of their proud repose ; and her fr agile frame, at every 
blast that full of the savage war-horn passed, trembling, as 
trembles a bird’s quick heart wdien it vainly strives from its 
cage to part— so knelt she in her woe ; a weeper alone with the 
tearless dead !— oh, they reck not of tears o’er their quiet shed, 
or the dust had stirred below I 

Hark ! — a swift step ; she hath caught its tone through the 
dash of the sea, through the wild wind’s moan. Is her lord 
returned with his conquering bands ? — no 1 a breathless vassal 
before her stands. 

“Hast thou been on the field? art thou come from the 
liost ? ” 

“ From the ^slaughter, Lady ! All, all is lost ! our banners 
are taken — our knights laid low — our spearmen chased by the 
Paynim foe — and thy lord ” — his voice took a saddcT sound — 
“ thy lord — he is not on the blootly ground ! There are those 
who tell that the leader’s plume was seen in the flight, through 
the gathering gloom ! ” 

A change o’er her mien and spirit passed : she ruled the 
heart which had beat so fast, she dashed tlie .tears from her 
kindling eye, with a glance as of sudden royalty. 

“ Dost thou stand by the tombs of the glorious dead, and fear 
not to say that their son hath fled ? Away ! he is lying by 
lance and shield — point me the path to his battl(;-field ! ” 

Silently, with lips compressed, pale hands clasped above her 
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breast, stately brow of aiiguisli high, deathlike cheek, but daunt- 
less eye — silentl;^, o’er that red plain, moved the Lady, ’midst 
the slain. She searched into many an unclosed eye, that looked 
without soul to the starry sky ; she bow{‘d down o’er many a 
shattered breast, she lifted up helmet and cloven crest; — not 
there, not there he lay ! 

“ Lead where the most has been dared and done ; where the 
heart of the battle hath bled — lead on ! ” And the vassal took 
tfce way. 

He turned to a dark and lonely tree that waved o’fu’ a foun - 
tain red : oh, swiftest there had the current free from noble 
veins been shed ! Thick(;st there the spear-heads gleamed, and 
the scattered plumage streamed, and the broken shields were 
tossed, and the shivered lajices crossed — he was tueke ! the 
leader amidst his band, where the faithful had made their last 
vain stand ; with the falchion yet in his cold hand grasped, and 
his country’s Hag to his bosom clasped ! She quelled in her soul 
the deep floods of woe — the time was not yet for their wa^-es to 
Hoa^; and a proud smile shone on her pale despair, as she turned 
to her followers, — 

“ Your lord is there ! Look on him ! know him by scarf and 
crest ! bear him away with his sires to rest ! ” 

There is no plumed head o’er the bier to bend — no brother of 
battle, no princely friend : by the red fountain the valiant lie 
— the flower of Provencal chivalry. But one free step, and one 
lofty heart, bear through that scene, to the last, their i)art 

“ I have won thy fame from the breath of wrong ! my soul 
hath risen for thy glory strong ! Now call me hence by thy side 
to be ; the world thou leav’st has no place for me. Give mo 
my home on thy noble heart ! well have we loved — let us both 
depart ! ” 

And pale on the breast of the dead she lay, the living cla^ek 
to the cheek of clay. The living cheek? oh, it was not in vain 
that strife of the. .spirit to rend its chain ! She is there, at rest, 
•in her place of pride ! in death, how queenlike !— a glorious 
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bride ! From the long heart-withering early gone : she hath lived 
— she hath loved — her task is done ! Mrs. Hkmans. 


FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU, 

[from “the lady of the lake,”] 

[Note.— It was the custom of King James the Fifth of Scotland to travel 
about the country irunmnito. In Sir Walter Scott’s poem he has adopted 
the nom deplume of “Fitz- James.” 

Losing his way in a Highland pass, near the Trossachs, he meets a poor 
maniac (Blanche of Devan). While she is telling him the story of her 
life, and how her lover was murdered by the treacheiy* of Roderick Dbu, 
an arrow from Red Murdoch’s bow pierces her breast. Fitz-James swiftly 
avenges this dastardly deed, and returns only in time to hear poor Blanche’s 
dying words, in which she conjures him to avenge her lover’s death. 

A lock of her hair he dips in blood and lixes to his cap, vowing— 

“ By Him whose word is truth ! I swear, 

No other favour will I wear, 

Till this sad token I imbrue 

In the best blood of Roderick Dhu ! ” 

He then resumes his journey.] 

In dr«ad, in danger, and alone, 

Famished and chilled, through ways unknown, 
Tangled and steep, he jounieyed on ; 

TUI, as a rock’s huge point he turned, 

A watch-fire close before him burned. 

Beside its embers red and clear, 

Basked, in his plaid, a mountaineer ; 

And up he sprang with sword in hand, — 

“ Thy name and purpose 1 Saxon, stand ! ” — 

“ A stranger.” — “ What dost thou require?” — 

“ Rest and a guide, and food and fire.” — 

“ Art thou a friend to Roderick ? ” — “ No.” — 

“ Thou dar'st not call thyself a foe ? ” — 

I dare ! to him and all the band 
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fie brings to aid his murderous hand.” — 

Bold words ! — Stranger, I am to Roderick Dhu 
A clansman born, a kinsman true ; 

Each word against his honour spoke, 

Demands of me avenging stroke : 

But not for clan nor kindred’s cause 
Will I depart from honour’s laws ; — 

To assail a wearied man were shame, 

And stranger is a holy name. 

Then rest thee here till dawn of day ; 

Myself will guide thee on the way 
As far as Coilantogle’s ford ; 

From thence thy warrant is thy sword.” — 

** I take thy courtesy, by Heaven, 

As freely as ’tis npbly given ! ” — 

And the brave foemen, side by side. 

Lay peaceful down, like brothers tried. 

And slept until the dawning beam 
Purpled the mountain and the stream. 

^ ^ * 

So toilsome was the road to trace. 

The guide, abating of his pace. 

Led slowly through the pass’s jaws. 

And asked Fitz-James, by what strange cause 
He sought these wilds, traversed by few, 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu 1 
** Brave Gael, my pass in danger tried, 

Hangs in ray belt, and by my side ; 

But yestermorn, I knew 

Nought of thy chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 

Save as an outlawed, desperate man, 

The head of a rebellious clan, 

Who, in the Regent’s court and sight, 

With ruffian dagger stabbed a knight.” — 

“ And heard’st thou why he drew his blade 1 
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Heard’st thou that shameful word an<J blo>fr 
Brought Roderick’s vengeance on his foe ? 
What recked the Chieftain if he stood 
On Highland heath, or Holy-Rood?, 

He rights such wrong where it is given, 

If it were in the court of H(‘aven ! ” — « 

“ Still was it outrage ; 

Besides, thy Chieftain’s robber life ! — 
Wrenching from ruined Lowland swain 
His herds and harvest, reared in vain ; 
Methinks, a soul like thine should scorn 
The spoils from such foul foray borne.” — 

“ Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 

I marked thee send delighUid eye 
Far to the soutli and easl^ where lay, 
Extended in succession gay, 

Deep wag ing fields and pastures green ; — 
These fertile plains, that softened vale, 
Were once tlie birthright of the Gael ; 

The stranger came with iron hand, * 

And from our fathers reft the land. 

Wheefe dwell wo now? Bee, rudely swell 
C*rag over crag, and fell o’er fell : 

Ask we this savage hill wo tread 
For fattened steer, or household bread ; 

And well the mountain might reply, — 

‘ To you, as to your sires of yore, 

Belong the target and claymore ! 

I give you shelter in my breast, 

Your own good blades must win the rest ! ’ 
Pent in this fortress of the north, 

Think’st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ? 

Ay, by my soul ! While on yon plain 
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The Sa^on rears one shock of grain ; 

While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river’s maze, — 

The Gael, of plain and river heir, 

Shall, with strong hand, redeem his share ! ” — 
Answered Fitz-James, — “ Well, Jet it pass. 
Enough, I am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride ; 

Twice have I sought Clan- Alpine’s glen 
In peace ; but wdien I come again, 

I come wdth banner, brand, and bow, 

As leadcir seeks his mortal foe. 

For love-lorn swain, in lady’s bower. 

Ne’er jmnted for the appointed hour. 

As I, until before nib stand 
This rebel Chieftain and his band ! ” 

‘ Have, then, thy wish ! ” — he wdiistled shrill, 
And he was answered from the hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew. 

From crag to crag the signal flew. 

Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows ; 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprang up at once the lurking foe : 

The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand, 

And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for strife. 

That w-^histle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hundred men ? 

The mountaineer cast glance of pride 
Along Ben-ledi’s living side, 

Then fixed his eye and sable brow 
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Full on Fitz- James — ‘‘How say’st tliou now? 
These are Clan- Alpine’s w'arriors true ; 

And, Saxon — I am Roderick Dhu ! ” 

Fitz- James was brave : — Though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start, 

He manned himself with dauntless' air. 
Returned the Chief his haughty stare ; 

His back against a rock he bore, 

And firmly placed his foot before : — 

“ Come one, come all ! this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.” 

Sir Roderick marked — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 

And the stern joy which warriors ft^el 
In foemen worthy of their steel. 

Short space he stood — then waved his hand : 
Down sank the disappearing band ; 

Each warrior vanished where he stood, * 

In broom or bracken, heath or wood. 

The v^ind’s last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon, and plaid, and jduraage fair, — 

The next but swept a lone hill-side, 

Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

Fitz-James looked round — yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received ; 

Sir Roderick in suspense he eyed, 

And to his look the Chief replied : — 

“ Fear nought — nay, that I need not say — 

But doubt not aught from mine array. 

Thou art my guest ; — I pledged ray word 
As far as Coilantogle ford : 

So move we on ; — I only meant 
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To shoy the reed on which you leant, 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Roderick Dhu.” 

The Chief in silence strode before, 

And reached that torrent’s sounding shore, 
Where Vennachar in silver breaks. 

And here his course the Chieftain stayed, 
Threw down his target and his plaid, 

And to the Lowland warrior said : — 

“ Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich- Alpine has discharged his trust. 

This ‘ murderous Chief I ’ this ‘ ruthless man ! ’ 
This ‘ head of a rebellious clan \ ’ 

Hath led thee safe, ♦through watch and ward. 
Far past Clan- Alpine’s outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt feel. 

See, here, all vantageless I stand, 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand : 

For this is Coilantogle ford, 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword.” 

The Saxon paused : — “ 1 ne’er delayed 
When foemaii bade me draw my blade ; 

Nay, more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death ; 
Yet, sure, thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved ; 

Can nought but blood our feud atone 1 
Are there no means?” — “ No, stranger, none ! 
And, hear, — to fire thy flagging zeal,— 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate, by prophet bred 
Between the living and the dead ; 
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‘ Who spills the foremost foeman’s life^ 

His party conquers in the strife.’” 

“ Then, by my word,” the 8axon said, 

“ The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake l)eneath the cliff, — 
There lies Red Murdoch, stark and stiff. 
Thus Fate has solved her prophecy ; 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me.” 

Dark lightning flashed from Roderick’s eye 
“ Soars thy presumption, then, so high. 
Because a wretched kern ye slew, 

Homage to name to Roderick Dhu ? 

He yields not, he, to mait nor Fate 1 
Thou add’st but fue^ to my hate ! 

My clansman’s blood demands revenge. — 
Not yet prepared? — By heaven, I change 
My thought, and hold thy valour light 
As that of some vain carpet-knight, 

Who ill deserved my courteous care, 

And whose best boast is but to wear 
A braid of his fair lady’s hair.” 

“ I thank thee, lioderick, for the word ! 

It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 

For I have sworn this braid to stain 
In the best blood that warms thy vein. 
Now, truce, farewell ! and, ruth, begone ! 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 

Proud Chief ! can courtesy l>e shown ; 
Though not from copse, or heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stern, 

Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 
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But feaar not, doubt not, which thou wilt — 

We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.” 

Then emdi at once his falchion drew, 

Each on the ground his scabbard threw, 

Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain, 

As what they ne’er might see again ; 

Then foot, and point, and eye opposed. 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 

Ill fared it then with Roderick Dim 
That on the field his targe he threw. 

Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often da-shed aside 

Three times in closing strife they stood, 

And thrice the Saxon blade drank blood ; — 

No stinted draught, no scanty tide, 

Tlie gushing flood the tartans dyed. 

Fkirce Roderick felt the fahil drain, 

And showered his blows like wintry rain ; 

Th(^ foe- invulnerable still -- 
Foiled his wild rage by st<*ady skill ; 

Till, at advantage ta en, his bmnd 
Forced Roderick’s weapon froni his hand. 

And, backward borne upon the lea, 

Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 

Now, yield thee ! or by Him who made 
The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade ! " — 
** Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 

Let recwjant yield, wlio foai*s to die.” 

Like adder darting from his coil, 

Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
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Like mountain-cat who guards her jounfe, 

Full at Fitz- James’s throat he sprung ; 

Eeceived, but recked not of a wound, 

And locked his arms his foeman round. — 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine own 1 
No maiden's hand is round thee thrown ! 

That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! — 

They tug, they strain ! — down, down they go. 

The Grael above, Fitz-James below ! 

The Chieftain’s gripe his throat compressed, 

His knee was planted on his breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward threw. 

Across his brow his hafid he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear his sight, 

Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright ! — 

But — while the dagger gleamed on high, 

Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. 

Down came the blow' I but in the heath « 

The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 

The struggling foe may now unclasp 
The fainting Chiefs relaxing grasp ; — 

Unwounded from the dreadful close. 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

Sib WAtTKB Scott. 


THE RUINED COTTAGR 

None will dwell in that cottage, for they say oppression reft 
it from an honest man, and that a curse clings to it ; hence the 
vine trails its green weight of leaves upon the ground ; hence 
weeds are in that garden ; hence the hedge, once sweet with 
honeysuckle, is half dead; and hence the gray moss m the 
apple tree, One once dwelt there, who had been in his youth 
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a soldier; and when many years had passed, he sought his 
native village, an<f sat down to end his days in peace. He had 
one child — a little laughing thing, whose large dark eyes, he 
said, were like the mother’s he had left buried in strangers 
land And time went on in comfort and content : — and that 
fair girl had grown far taller than the red-rose tree her father 
planted on her first English birthday : and he had trained it up 
against an ash till it became his pride; — it was so rich in 
blossom and in beauty, it was called the tree of Isabel 'Twas 
an appeal to all the l>etter feelings of the heart, to mark their 
quiet happiness; their home — in truth a home of love; and 
more than all, to see thtvm on the Sabbath, when they came 
among the first to church, and Isabel, with her bright colour 
and her clear, glad eyes, lx>wed down so meekly in the house of 
prayer ; and in the hymn her sweet voice audible : her father 
looked so fond of her, and then from her looked up so thank- 
fully to Heaven! And their small cottage was so very neat; 
their garden filled with fruits, and herbs, and flowers ; and in 
the winter, there was no fireside so cheerful as their own. 

But othei; days and other fortunes came— an evil power ! 
They bore against it cheerfully, and hoped for better times ; but 
ruin came at last, and the old soldier left his own dear home, 
and left it for a prison ! Twas in June, one of June’s brightest 
days : the bee, the bird, the butterfly, were cn their lightest 
wing; the fruits had their fii-st tinge of summer liglit; the 
sunny sky, the very leaves seemed glad ; and the old man looked 
back upon his cot, and wept aloud. They hurried him away 
from the dear child that would not leave his side. They led 
him from the sight of the blue heaven, and the green trees, into 
a low, dark cell, the windows shutting out the blessed sun with 
iron grating ; and for the first time he threw him on his bed, 
and could not hear his Isabel’s good night ! But the next morn 
she was the earliest at the prison gate, the last on whom it closed ; 
and her sweet voice, and sweeter smile, made him forget to pine. 

She brought him every morning fresh wild fiowers; but 
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every morning coma ne inarK ner cueoK gro\}^ pauT, anu 
more pale, and her low tones get fainter, ait'd more faint, and 
a cold dew was on the hand he held. One day, he saw the sun- 
shine through the grating of his cell — yet Isabel came not ; at 
every sound, his heart-beat took away his breath — yet still she 
came not near him ! But one sad day, he marked the dull 
street through the iron bars that shut him from the world ; at 
length, he saw a coffin carried carelessly along, and he grew 
desperate — he forced the bars, and he stood on the street, free, 
and alone f He had no aim, no wish for liberty ; he only felt 
one want, to see the corpse that had no mourners. W'hen they 
set it down, ere it was lowered into the new-dug grave, a rush 
of passion came upon his soul, and he tore oil’ the lid- he saw 
the face of Isabel, and knew he had no child ! He lay down by 
the coffin, quietly— his heart was broken ! 

* Mkh. M.4CLKAN. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

I looked far back into other years, and, lo ! in bright array, 

I saw, as in a dream, the forms of ages passed aw'ay, 

It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 

And gardens with their broad green w'alks, where soft the foot- 
step falls ; 

And o’er the antique dial-stone the cre(;ping shadow passed, 
And all around the noon day sun a drowsy radiance cast. 

No sound of busy life was heard, save, from the cloister dim. 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters’ holy hymn. 

And there five noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 

In that first budding spring of youth, when all its prospects 
please ; 

And little recked they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper 
prayers, 

That Scotland knew no prouder names — held none more dear 
than theirs ; — 
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And little even the loveliest thought, before the holy shrine, 

Of royal blo*od, ayd high descent from the ancient Stuart line : 
Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight ; 

And as they flew, they left behind a long-continuing light. 

The scene was changed. It was the court, the gay court of 
Bourbon, 

And ’neath a thousand silver lamps a thousand courtiers 
throng ; 

And proudly kindles Henry’s eye — well pleased, I ween, to see 
The land assemble all its wealth of grace and chivalry : — 

But fairer far than all the rest who bask on fortune’s tide, 
Effulgent in the light of youth, is she, the new-made bride ! 

The homage of a thousand hearts — the fond, deep love of one — 
The hopes that dance around a life whose charms are but 
begun, — 

They lighten uj) lier chestnut eye, they mantle o’er her cheek, 
They sparkle on her opui brow, and high-souled joy bespeak : 
Ah ! who shall blame, if scarce that day, through all its brilliant 
•hours, 

She thought of that quiet convent’s calm, its sumshine and its 
flowers ? 

The scene was changes!. It wivs a bark that slowly held its 
way, 

And o’er its lee the coast of Franct* in tli(‘ light of evening lay ; 
And on its deck a Ijiidy sat, who gazed with tearful eyes 
Upon the fast receding hills, that dim and distent rise. 

Ko marvel that the Ijody wept, -there was no land on earth 
She loved like that dear land, although she owed it not her 
birth; 

It was her mother’s land, the land of childhood and of friend.s, 

It was the land wliere she liad found for all her griefs amends, 
The land where her dead husband slept the land whert' slu' had 
known 
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Th^ tranquil convent’s hushed repose, and the splendours o! a 
throne : 

No marvel that the Lady wept— it was the land of France — 

The chosen home of chivalry — the garden of romance ! 

The past was bright, like those dear hills so far behind her bark j 

The future, like the gathering night, was ominous and dark ! 

One gaze again — one long, last gaze — “ Adieu, fair France, to 
thee ! ” 

The breeze comes forth — she is alone on the unconscious sea ! 

The scene was changed. It was an eve of raw and surly 
mood, 

And in a turret-chamber high of ancient Holyrood 

Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with the winds, 

That seemed to suit the stormy state of nnm’s uncertain minds. 

The touch of care had blanched her cheek — her smile was 
sadder now ; 

The weight of royalty had pressed too heavy on her brow ; 

And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; — 

The Stuart sceptre well she swayed, but the sword she could not 
wield. 

She thought of all her blighted hopes—the dreams of youth’s 
brief day, 

And summoned Rizzio with his lute, and bade the minstrel play 

The songs she loved in early years— the songs of gay Navarre ; 

The songs, perchance, that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar : 

They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into 
smiles. 

They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic 
broils : 

But hark ! the tramp of armfed men ! the Douglas’ battle-cry ! 

They cornel— they come!— and, lo! the scowl of Ruthven’s 
hollow eye 1 

And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and words 
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The ruffian ^teel is in his heart, the faitliful Rizzio’s slain ! 

Then Mary StuaH dashed aside the tears that trickling fell : 

“ Now for my father’s ann ! ” she said ; “ my woman’s heart 
farewell ! ” 

’.riie scene was changed. It was a lake, with one small lonely 
isle ; 

And there, within the prison-walls of its baronial pile, 

Stern men stood menacing their Queen, till she should stoop to 
sign 

The traitorous scroll that snatched the crown from her ancestral 
line. 

“ My lords ! — my lords ! ” the captive said, “ were I but once 
more free. 

With ten good knights on yonder shore to aid my cause and me. 

That parchment would I scatter Mude to every breeze that 
blows, 

And once more reign a Stuart Queen o’er my remorseless foes 1” 

A rgd spot burned m>on her cheek — streamed her rich tresses 
down : 

She wrote the words — she stood erect— a Queen without a 
crown ! 

The scene was changed. A royal host a royal banner bore, 

And the faithful of the land stootl round their smiling Queen 
once more. 

She stayed her steed upon a hill — she saw them marching by — 

She heard their shouts— she read success in every dashing eye. 

The tumult of the strife begins — it roars — it dies away ; 

And Mary’s troops and banners now, and courtiers — where are 
they 7 

Scattered and strown, and flying far, defenceless and undone ; — 

Alas ! to think what she has lost, and all that guilt has won ! 

Away ! away ! thy gallant steed must act no laggard's part ; 

Yet vain his speed — for thou dost bear the arrow in thy heart ! 

(876) 12 
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The scene was changed. Beside the block a sullen headsman 
stood, 

And gleamed the broad axe in his hand, that soon must drip 
with blood 

With slow and steady step there came a Lady through the liall, 
And breathless silence chained the lips, and touched the hearts 
of all. 

I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its bloom ; 
I saw that grief had decked it out — an offering for the tomb I 
I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly 
shone ; 

I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrilled with every 
tone ; 

I knew the ringlets, almost gray, once threads of living gold ! 

I knew that bounding grace of step — that symmetry of mould ! 
Even now I see her far away, in fhat calm convent isle, 

I hear her chant her ves{)er*hymn, I mark her lioly smile, — 
Even now I see her bursting forth upon the bridal morn, 

A new star in the firmament, to light and glory bom ! 

Alas, the change ! — she placed her foot upon a triple throne, 
And on the scaffold now she stands — beside the block — alone ! 
Tlic little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 
Who sunned themselves beneath her glance, and round her foot- 
steps bowed ! 

Her neck is bared — ^the blow is struck — the soul is passed away 1 
The bright, the beautiful, is now— a bleeding piece of clay ! 

The dog is moaning piteously ; and, as it gurgles o'er. 

Laps the warm blood that trickling runs unheeded to the floor 1 
The blood of beauty, wealth, and power — the heart-blood of a 
Queen, — 

The noblest of the Stuart race — the fairest earth has seen, — 
Lapped by a dog ! Go think of it, in silence and alone ; 

Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne ! 

H. G. Bell 
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THE BURIAL OF MOSES. 

By Nebo’s lonely mountain, on thi.s side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, there lies a lonely grave : 

And no man knows that sepulchre, and no man saw it e’er ; 

For the angels of God upturned the sod, and laid the dead man 
thera 

That was the grandest funeral that ever passecl on earth ; 

But no man heard the trampling, or saw the train go forth — 
Noiselessly, a.s the daylight comes back when night is done. 
And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek grows into the great 
sun. 

Noiselessly, as the spring-time her crown of verdure weaves. 
And all the trees on all the hflls open their thousand leaves ; 
So, without sound of music, or voice of them that wept, 
Silently down from the mountain’s crown the great procession 
swept 

Perchance tfie bald old eagle, on gray Beth-Peor’s height, 

Out of his lonely eyrie, looked on the wondrous sight ; 
Perchance the lion stalking still shuns that hallowed spot- 
For beast and bird liavo seen and heard that which man 
knoweth not ! 

But when the warrior dieth, his comrades in the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drum, follow his funeral car ; 
They show the banners taken, they tell his battles won, 

And after him lead his masterleas steed, while peals the miiiute- 
gum 

Amid the noblest of the land we lay the sage to rest, 

And give the bard an honourecl place, with costly marble 

dresti— 
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lu the great minster transept, where lights like glories fall, 

And the organ rings, and the sweet choir sings, along the em- 
blazoned wall. 

This was the truest warrior that ever buckled sword ; 

This the most gifted poet that ever breathed a word ; 

And never earth’s philosopher traced with his golden pen. 

On the deathless page, truths half so sage as he wrote down for 
men. 

And had he not high honour 1 the hillside for a pall ! 

To lie in state, while angels wait ; with stars for ta))ers tall ! 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, over his bier to 
wave ! 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, to lay him in the 
grave ! 

In that strange grave without a name, whence his uncoffined 
clay 

Shall break again, 0 wondrous thought! before the judgment day. 

And stand, with glory wrapt around, on the hills he never trod, 

And speak of the strife that won our life, with the Incarnate 
Son of God, 

0 lonely grave in Moab’s land ! 0 dark Beth Peer’s hill ! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, and teacli theni to be still. 

God hath his mysteries of grace, ways that we cannot tell ; 

He hides them deep, like the hidden sleep of him he loved so 
well ! Mkh. C. F. Alexander. 


THE LEPER. 

“ Room for the leper I room !” And as he came, the cry 
passed on— “ Room for the leper ! room !” Sunrise was slant- 
ing on the city's gates, rosy and beautiful ; and from the hills 
the early -risen poor were coming in, duly and cheerfully, to their 
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toil ; and up rose the sharp hammer’s clink, and the far hum 
of moving wheels, and multitudes astir, and all that in a city- 
murmur swells, — unheard but by the watcher’s weary ear, ach- 
ing with night’s dull silence ; or the sick, hailing the welcome 
light and sounds, that chase the death-like images of the dark 
away. — “ Room for the leper ! ” And aside they stood— matron, 
and child, and pitiless manhood, — all who met him on his way, 
— and let him pass. And onward through the open gate he 
came, a leper — with the ashes on his brow, sackcloth about his 
loins, and on his lip a covering, — stepping painfully and slow ; 
and, with a difficult utterance, like one whose heart is with an 
iron nerve put down, crying, “ Unclean ! unclean !” 

’Twas now the first of the Judean autumn; and the leaves, 
whose shadows lay so still upon his path, had put their beauty 
forth l^eneath the eye of Judah’s loftiest noble. He was young, 
and eminently beautiful; ami life mantled in elegant fulness 
on his lip, and sparkled in his glance ; and in his mien there 
was a gracious pride tliat every eye followed with benisons ; — 
AND^THis WAS II K ! With the soft airs of summer there had 
come a torpor on his frame— a drowsy sloth ; day after day he 
lay as if in sleep ; his skin grew dry and bloodless, and white 
scales, circled with livid purple, covered him. And Helon was 
a leper! He put off his costly raiment for the leper’s garb, 
and, with the sackcloth round him, and his lip hid in a loath- 
some covering, stood still — waiting to hear his doom : — “ De 
part I depart, 0 child of Israel, from the temple of thy God ! 
for he has smote tliee with his chastening rod ; and, to the 
desert wild, from all thou lov’st, away thy feet must flee, that 
from thy plague his people may be free. And now depart ! 
and, when thy heart is heavy, and thine eyes are dim, lift up 
thy prayer beseechingly to Him w'ho, from the tribes of men, 
selected thee to feel his chastening rod. Depart, 0 leper ! and 
forget not God !” 

And he went forth — alone ! Not one of all the many whom 
he loved, nor she whose name was woven in the fibres of his 
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heart breaking within him now, to come anti speak comfort 
unto him. Yea, he went his way, .sick, and heart-broken, and 
alone, — to die ! for God had cursed the leper ! 

It was noon, and Helon knelt beside a stagnant pool in the 
lone wilderness, and bathed his brow, hot w'ith the buniing 
leprosy, and touched the loathsome water to his fevered lips ; 
praying that he might be so blest — to die ! Footsteps ap- 
proached ; and, with no strength to flee, he drew the covering 
closer on his lip, crying, “Unclean! unclean!” and, in the 
folds of the coarse sackcloth shrouding up his face, he fell upon 
the earth till they should pass. Nearer the Stranger came, 
and, bending o’er the leper’s prostrate form, pronounced his 
name, “ Helon !” The voice was like the master-tone of a rich 
instrument — most strangely sweet ; and the dull pulses of 
disease awoke, and, for a moment, beat beneath the hot and 
leprous scales with a restoring tlirill ! — “Helon, arise!” and 
he forgot his curse, and rose and stood before Him. 

Love and awe mingled in the regard of Helen’s eye, as he 
beheld the Stranger. He was not in costly raiment clad|i nor 
on his brow the symbol of a princely lin(‘age wore ; po followers 
at his back ; nor in his hand buckhir, or sword, or sfiear yet, 
if he smiled, ^kingly condescension graced his lip.s. His garb 
was simple, and his sandals w'orn ; his stature modelled with a 
perfect grace ; his countenance the impress of a God, touched 
with the opening innocence of a child ; his eye wa.s blue and 
calm, as is the sky in the serenest noon ; his hair unshorn fell 
to his shoulders; and his curling b(*ard the fulness of perfected 
manhood bore. He looked on Helon earnestly awhile, as if 
his heart were moved ; and, stooping down, he took a little 
water in his hand, and laid it on his brow, and said, “ Be 
clean!” And lo! the scales fell from him; and his blood 
coursed with delicious coolness through his veins; his dry palms 
grew moist, and on his brow the dewy softness of an infant’s 
stole : his leprosy was cleansed ; and he fell down prostrate at 
Jesus’ feet and worshipped him ! N. P. Witus. 
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THE FALCON OF SER FEDEIUGO. 

One summer morning, when the sun was hot, weary with 
labour in his garden-plot, on a rude bench beneath his cottage 
eaves, Ser Federigo sat among the leaves of a huge vine, that, 
with its arms outspread, hung its delicious clusters overhead. 
Below him, through the lovely valley, flow(;d the river Arno, 
like a*windmg road ; and from its banks w(*re lifted high in 
air the spires and roofs of Florence, called the Fair : to him a 
marble tomb, that rose ulxjve his wiisted fortunes and his 
buried love. For there, in bamjuet and in tournament, his 
wealth harl lavished been, his sub.stance spmt, to woo and lose, 
since ill his wooing sp<*d, Monna Giovanna, who his rival wed, 
,yet ever in his fancy reigned supreme, the ideal woman of a 
young man’s dream. 

Then he withdrew, in poverty and pain, to this small farm, 
the last of his domain ; his only comfort and his only care to 
prune his vine.s, and plant the tig and }H*ar ; his only forester 
and^only guest his falcon, faithful to him, when the rest, whose 
willing hands had found so light, of yons the brazen knocker of 
his palace door, had now no strength to lift the wooden latch, 
that entrance gave beneath a n>of of thateli. Companion of 
his soliUry ways, purveyor of liis feasts on holidays, on him 
this melancholy man In^stowed the love with which his nature 
overflowed. 

And 80 the (unpty-handed years wvnl round, \acaut, though 
voiceful with prophetic sound ; and so, that summer morn, he 
sat and mused with fold(‘d, patient hands, as hti was used, and 
dreamily before his half-cdosed sight floattnl tlu' vision of his 
lost delight, B(«ide him, motionless, the drowsy l)ird dreame<l 
of the chase, and in his slumber lieard tho sudden, scythe-like 
sweep of wings, that dare tin* h(*jidlong t>lungci through t'ddying 
gulfs of air; then, starting broad awake upon his perch, tinkled 
his bells, like nuis8-l)ells in a church, and, looking at his master, 
seemed to say, “Ser Federigo, shall we hunt today I 
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Ser Federigo thought not of the chase : the tender vision of 
her lovely face, I will not say he seems to see — he sees in the 
leaf-shadows of the trellises, herself^ yet not herself ; a lovely 
child with flowing tresses, and eyes wide and wild, coming un- 
daunted up the garden w'alk, and looking not at him, but at 
the hawk. “ Beautiful falcon !” said he, “ would that I might 
hold thee on my vTist, or see thee fly !” The voice was hers, 
and made strange echoes start through all the haunted chambers 
of his heart, as an .^olian harp through gusty doors of some old 
ruin its w*ild music pours. 

“ Who is thy mother, my fair boy V’ he said, his hand laid 
softly on that shining head. “Monna Giovanna. — Will you 
let me stay a little while, and with your falcon play? We live 
there, just beyond your garden wall, in the great house behind 
the poplars tail” 

So he spake on ; and Federigo Heard as from afar each softly 
uttered word, and drifted onward through the golden gleams 
and shadows of the misty sea of dreams. Then, waking from 
his pleasant reveries, he took the little boy upon his knees, and 
told him stories of his gallant bird, till in their friendship he 
became a third 

Monna Giovanna, w'idowed in her prime, had come with 
friends to pass Ihe summer time in her grand villa, halfway 
up the hill, o’erlooking Florence, but retired and still. Here, 
in seclusion, as a widow may, the lovely lady whiled the hours 
away, pacing in sable robes the statued hall, herself the state- 
liest statue among all, and seeing more and more, with secret 
joy, her husband risen and living in her boy. Meanwhile the 
boy, rejoicing in his strength, stormed down the terraces from 
length to length, the screaming p(.*acock chased in hot pursuit, 
and climbed the garden trellises for fruit. But his chief pas- 
time was to watch the flight of a gerfalcon, soaring into sight ; 
and as he gazed, full often wondered he who might the master 
of the falcon be, until that happy morning, when he found 
master and falcon in the cottage ground 
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And now a shadow and a terror fell on the great house, as 
if a passing-bell tolled from the tower, and filled each spacious 
room with secret awe, and preternatural gloom : the petted boy 
grew ill, and day by day pined with mysterious malady away. 
The motlier's heart w'ould not be comforted ; her darling seemed 
to her already dead ; and often, sitting by the sufferer’s side, 
“ What can 1 do to comfort thee?” she cried. At first the 
silent lips made no reply, but, moved at length by her impor- 
tunate ciy, “ Giv(' me,” he answered, with imploring tone, “ Ser 
Federigo’s falcon for my own !” 

No answer could the astonished mother make : how could 
she ask, e’en for her darling’s sake, such favour at a luckless 
lover’s hand? But yet, for her child’s sake, she could no less 
than give assent, to soothe his restlessness 

Two ladies, clothed in cloak and hood, passed through the 
garden gate into tlie wood-fMonna Giovanna and her bosom 
friend, intent upon their errand and its end. They found Ser 
Federigo at his toil, like banished Adam, delving in the soil. 
Monna (Jiovanna rai.sed her stat(dy head, and w’itli fair words 
of salutation said : “ Ser Federigo, •we come here as friends, 
hoping in tfiis to make some poor amends for past unkindness. 
I who ne’er before would even cross the threshold of your door ; 
I who in happier days such pride maintained, refused your 
banquets, and your gifts disdained — this morning come, a self- 
invited guest, to put your generous nature to the test, and 
breakfast with you under your own vine.” To which he 
answered : “ Poor desert of mine, not your unkindness call it, 
for if aught is good in me of feeling or of thought, from you 
it comes, and this last grace outweighs all sorrows, all regrets 
of other days.” 

And after further compliment and talk, among the dahlias 
in the garden walk ho left his guests, and to his cottage turned ; 
and, as he entered, for a moment yearned for the lost splendours 
of the days of old — the ruby glass, the silver and the gold and 
felt how piercing is the sting of pride, by want imbittered and 
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intensified. He looked about him for some means or way to 
keep this unexpected holiday; searched every cupboard, and 
then searched again; summoned the maid, who came, but came 
in vain. “ The signor did not hunt to-day,” she said ; “ there’s 
nothing in the house but wine and bread.” 

Then, suddenly, the drowsy falcon shook his little bells, with 
that sagacious look whicli said, tis plain as language to the car, 
“ If anything is wanting, I am here !” Yes, everything is 
wanting, gallant bird ! The master seized thee without further 
word; like thine own lure, he whirled thee round — ah me ! Tlie 
pomp and flutter of brave falconry; the bells, the je.sses, the 
bright scarlet hood ; the flight and the jiursuit o’er field and 
wood — all these for evermore are ended now ; no longer victor, 
but the victim thou ! 

Then on the board a snow-white cloth he spread, laid on its 
wooden di.sh the loaf of bread, brought ])urple grapes with 
autumn sunshine hot, the fragrant peach, the juicy Iwu-gamot; 
then in the midst a flask of wine he placed, and with autumnal 
flowers the banquet graced. 8er Federigo, would not those 
suffice, without thy falcon stuffed with cloves and spice ? 

When all was ready, and the courtly dame with her com- 
panion to the cottage came, upon B(?r Federigo’s brain there 
fell the wild enchantment of a magic spell ; the room they 
entered, mean and low and small, was changed into a sumptu- 
ous banquet-hall; he ate celestial food, and a divine flavour 
was given to his country wine. And the poor falcon, fragrant 
with his spice, a peacock was, or bird of paradise ! 

When the repast was ended, they arose and passed again 
into the garden-close. Then said the lady, “ Far too well I 
know, remembering still the days of long ago, though you 
betray it not, with what surprise you see me here in this 
familiar wise. You have no children, and you cannot guess 
what anguish, what unspeakable distress a mother feels, whose 
child is lying ill, nor how her heart anticipates his will And 
yet, for this, you see me lay aside all womanly reserve and 
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check of pride, aiul ask the thing most precious in your sight-- 
your falcon, your sole comfort and delight; which if you find it 
in your heart to give, my poor, unhap})y boy perchance may 
Eve.” 

Ser Federigo listens, and replies, with tears of love and pity 
in his eyes : “ Alas, dear lady ! there can be no task so sweet 
to me as giving, when you ask. One little hour ago, if 1 had 
known this wish of yours, it would have been my own. But, 
thinking in what manner T could best do lionour to the presence 
of my guest, I deemed that nothing worthier could be than 
what most dear and preciou.s was to me; and so my gallant 
falcon breathed his last, to furnish fortli, this morning, our 
repast.” 

In mute contrition, mingled witli <]ismay, the gentle lady 
turned her eyes away, grieving that he such sacritice should 
make, and kill his falcon fft- a woman s sak(‘ ; then took her 
leave, and pass(.*d out at the gate with footstep slow, and soul 
disconsolate. 

Ti^ireo days w'ent by ; and, lo ! a passing-bell tolled from the 
little chapel in the dell ; ten strokes S(T F\'derigo lieard, and 
said, breathing a prayer, “ Alas ! lier eliild is dead 1” 

Three months went by ; and, lo ! a merri(‘r chime rang from 
the chapel bells at Christmas time : the cottage was desertetl, 
and no more Ser Federigo .sat besidt' its door; but now’, with 
servitors to do his wdll, in the grand villa, halfway up the hill, 
sat at the Christmas feast, and at liis .side IMonna Giovanna, 
his l)eloved bride, never so beautiful, so kind, so fair, enthroned 
once mor<i in the old rustic chaii', liigh-jierched upon the back 
of which there stood the image of a falcon carved in wood, and 
underneath the inscription, wdth a date, “All things come 
round to him who will but waiit,” Longfellow. 
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KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane, and Valmond, 
Emperor of Allemaine, apparelled in magnificent attire, with 
retinue of many a knight and squire, on St John’s eve, at 
vespers, proudly sat, and heard the priests chant the Magnifi- 
cat And, as he listened, o’er and o’er again repeated, like a 
burden or refrain, he caught the words, “ Depomiit potmks de 
mde^ €t exaltavU humiles;^^ and slowly lifting up his kingly 
head, he to a learned clerk beside him said, “ What mean these 
words ] ” The clerk made answer meet, “ Ho has put down the 
mighty from their seat, and has exalted them of low degree.” 
Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, “Tis well that such 
seditious words are sung only by priests, and in the Latin 
tongue ; for unto priests and people Ikh it known, there is no 
power can push me from my throne ! ” And leaning back, he 
yawned and fell asleep, lulled by the chant monotonous and 
deep. 

When he awoke, it was already night ; the church was empty, 
and there was no light, save where the lamps, that glimmered 
few and faint, lighted a little space before some saint. He 
started from his seat, and gazed around, but saw no living thing, 
and heard no sound. He groped towards the door, but it was 
locked ; he cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked ; and 
uttered awful threatenings and complaints, and imprecations 
upon men and saints. The sounds re-echoed from the roof and 
walls, as if dead priests were laughing in their stalls ! 

At length the sexton, hearing from without the tumult of the 
knocking and the shout, and thinking thieves were in the house 
of prayer, came with his lantern, asking, “Who is there?” 
Half choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, “ Open : 'tis 
I, the king ! Art thou afraid ? ” The frightened sexton, mutr 
tering, with a curse, “This is some drunken vagabond, or 
worse ! ” turned the great key, and flung the portal wide : a 
man rushed by him at a single stride, haggard, half-naked, 
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without hat or cloak ; who neither turned, nor looked at him, 
nor spoke, but leaped into the blackness of the night, and van- 
ished like a spectre from his sight. 

Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane, and Valmond, 
Emperor of Allemaine, de8i)oiled of his magniticent attire, bare- 
headed, breathles-s, and besprent with mire, with sense of wrong 
and outrage desperate, strode on and thundered at the palace 
gate ; rushed through the court-yard, thrusting, in his rage, to 
right and left each seneschal and page, and hurried up the broad 
and sounding stair, hi.s white face ghastly in the torches’ glare. 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ; voices and 
cries he heard, but did not heed ; until, at last, he reached the 
banquet-room, blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 

There, on the dais, sat another king ! wearing his robes, his 
crown, his signet-ring! King Roberts self in features, form, and 
height, but ail transHgured^with angelic light! It was an 
angel ; and his presence there with a divine eftulgence tilled the 
air ; an exaltation, piercing the disguise, though none the hidden 
anggl recognize. 

A moment, sjieechless, motionless, amazed, the throneless 
monarch on the angel gazed, who met his looks of anger and 
surprise with the divine comj)assion of his eyes; then said, 
“ Who art thou ? and why com’st thou here 1 ” To wdiich King 
Robert answered, with a KneH*r, ‘‘ I am the king, and come to 
claim my own from an impostor, who usurps my throne ! ’ And 
suddenly, at these audacious words, up sprang the angry guests, 
and drew their swords. Tlie angel answered with unruffled brow, 
“ Nay, not the king, but the king’s jester! thou henceforth shalt 
wear the Ixdls and scalloped cajH?, and for thy counsellor shalt 
lead an ape ; thou shalt obey my servants 'w hen they call, and 
wait upon my henchmen in the hall I ” 

Deaf to Kin^ Robert’s threats, and cries, and prayers, they 
thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; a group of titter- 
ing pages ran before, and as they opened wide the folding-door 
his heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, the boisterous 
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laughter of the men-at-arms, and all tlie vaulted chamber roar 
and ring with the mock plaudits of “ Long live the king ! ” 

Next morning, waking with the day’s first beam, he said 
within himself, “ It was a dream ! ” But the straw rustled as he 
turned his head ; there were the cap and bells beside his bed ; 
around him rose the bare, discoloured walls ; close by, tlie steeds 
were champing in their stalls; and, in the corner, a revolting 
shape, shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. It was 
no dream : the world he loved so much had turned to dust and 
asiies at his touch ! 

Days came and Avent ; and now r(*tumed again to Sicily the 
old Satuniian reign ; under the angel’s governance l)enign, the 
happy island danced with corn and wine ; and deep within the 
mountain’s burning breast, Enceladus, the giant, was at rest 

Meanwhile, King Robert yielded to his fate, sullen, and silent, 
and disconsolate. Dressed in tfte motley garb that jesters 
wear; with looks bewildered and a vacant stare ; close shaven 
above the ears, as monks are shorn ; by courtiers — mocked ; by 
pages — laughed to scorn; his only friend — the ape ; his only food 
— what others left : he still was unsubdued. And when the angel 
met him on his way, and half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 
sternly, though, tenderly, that he might feel the velvet scabbard 
held a sword of steel, “ Art thou the king ? ” the passion of his 
woe burst from him in resistless overflow, and, lifting high his 
forehead, he would fling the haughty answer back, “ I am — I 
am the king I ” 

Almost three years were ended, when there came ambassa- 
dors of great repute and name from Valmond, Emperor of 
Allemaine, unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane, by 
letter, summoned them forthwith, to come on Holy Thursday to 
his city of Rome. The angel with great joy received Ids guests, 
and gave them presents of embroidered vests, and velvet mantles 
with rich ermine lined, and rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 
Then he departed with them o’er the sea into tlie lovely laud of 
Italy ; whose loveliness was more resplendent made by the mere 
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passing of that cavalcade- with plumes, and cloaks, and hous- 
ings, and the stir of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 

And, lo ! among the menials, in mock state, upon a piebald 
steed, with shambling gait— his cloak of foxtails flapping in the 
wind, the solemn ape demurely ])erched behind— King Robert 
rode, making huge merriment in all the country towns through 
which tliey went. 

The Pope received them with great pomp, and blare of 
bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s Square, giving his benedic- 
tion and embrace, fervent, and full of apostolic grace. While 
with congratulations and with prayers he entertained the angel 
unawares, Robert, the jester, bursting through the crowd, into 
their presence rusluxl, and cried aloud, “ / am the king ! Look, 
and behold in me, Robert, your brother. King of Sicily ! This 
man, who weare my semblance to your eyes, is an impostor in 
a king’s disguise. Do you m^t know me 1 does no voice within 
answer my cry, and say we are akin ? ” The Pope, in silence, 
but with troubled mien, gazed at tlie angel’s countenance serene ; 
the emperor, laughing, said, “ It is strange sport to keep a mad- 
man for thy fool at court I ” and the poor, baffled jester, in dis- 
grace, was hustled back among tin* populace. 

In solemn state the holy week went by, and Easter Sunday 
gleamed ujx)!! the sky ; the presence of the angel, with its light, 
Ixsfore the sun rose, made the city bright, and with new fervour 
filled the hearts of men, who felt that Christ indeed had risen 
again. Even the jester, on his M of straw, with hagganl eyes 
the unwonted splendour saw : he felt, within, a power unfelt 
before; and, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, he heard 
tho rushing garments of the Lord sweep through the silent air, 
ascending hcAvenward. 

And now tho visit ending, and once more Yalmond returning 
to the Danube’s shore, homeward the angel journeyed, and again 
the land was made resplendent with his train, flashing along 
the towns of Italy unto Salerno, and from there by sea. And 
w-hen once more within Palermo’s wall, and seated on the throne 
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in his great hall, he heard the Angelus from convent towers, as 
if the better world conversed with ours, he be-ckoned to King 
Robert to draw nigher, and wdth a gesture bade the rest retire ; 
and when they were alone the angel said, “Art thou the king?” 
Then, bowing down his head, King Robert crossed both hands 
upon his breast, and meekly answered him : “ Thou knowest 
best ! My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, and in some 
cloister’s school of penitence, across those stones, that pave the 
way to heaven, walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven ! ” 
The angel smiled, and from his radiant face a holy light 
illumined all the place; and through the open window, loud 
and clear, they heard the monks client in the chapel near, above 
the stir and tumult of the street : “ He has jmt down the 
mighty from their seat, and has exalted them of low degree I” 
and through the chant a second melody ros(^ like the throbbing 
of a single string : “ I am an angei, and thou art the king ! ” 
King Robert, who was standing near the throne, lifted his 
eyes, and, lo I he was alone ; but all apparelled as in days of old, 
with ermined mantle and with cloth of gold ; and when his 
courtiers came, they found him there, kneeling ujion the floor, 
absorbed in silent prayer ! Longkkli-ow. 


THE DEATH OF MARMION. 

, Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill ; 

On which (for far the day was spent) 
The western sunbeams now were bent. 
The ciy they heard — its meaning knew. 
Could plain their distant comrades view. 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

“ Unworthy oflSce here to stay, 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day ! ” 
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But, lo ! straight up the hill there rode 
Two horsemen, drenched with gore ; 

And in their arms, a helpless load, 

A wounded kinght they bore. 

His hand still strained the broken brand ; 

His arms were smeared with blood and sand ; 
Dragged from among the horses’ feet, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat — 

The falcon-crest and plumage gone — 

Can that be haughty Marmion ? 

When, doffed his casque, he felt free air. 
Around ’gan INIarmion wildly stare : — 
“Where’s Harry Blount 1 Fitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, yc hearts of hare ? 

Redeem my pennon— charge again ! 

Cry — ' Marmion to the re.scue ! ’ — Vain I 
Last of my race, on battle-plain 
That shout shall ne’er be heard again ! — 

Yet my last thought is England’s ; — fly — 

To Pacre b('ar my signet-ring, 

Tell him his squadrons up to bring. 
Fitz-Eustace, to Lord HuiTey hie 1 
Let Stanley charge with spur of tire, 

With ChesUir charge, and Lancashire, 

Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England’s lost 
Must I bid twice ? - hence, varlets, fly ! 

Leave Marmion here alone — to die.” 

They parted — and alone he lay ; 

Clare drew her from the sight away. 

Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 

And half he murmured, — “ Is there none 
Of all my halls have nursed, 

Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
p 13 
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Of blessed water, from the spring, 

To slake my tlying thirst ? ” 

O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and liai'd to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou 1 — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 
Whem, with the Baron’s cas(jue, the maid 
To the nigh streaiidet ran : 

Forgot were liatred, wrongs, and feai-s ; 
The plaintive voice alone she luMirs, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel's side. 

But in abhorrence backward tirew ; 
For, oozing from the mountain-side, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamle.t blue ! 
Where shall she turn? — Bcdiold her mark 
A little fountain cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond spark. 

In a stone basin fell. 

She filled the helm, and back she hied, — 
And, with surprise and joy, espied 
A monk supporting Mannion’s head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, bless the dead. 
Deep drank Ijord Marrnion of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave — 

“ Is it the hand of Clare,” he said. 

Or injured Constance, bathes my heaxl ? ” 
Then, as remembrance rose, 
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** Speak not to mo of shrift or prayer, 

I must redress her woes ! 

Short space, few words, are mine to spare ! — 
Forgive ! — and listen, gentle Clare ! ” 

“ Alas ! ” she said, “ the while, 

Q think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She — died at Holy Isle ! " 

Ijord IVIarmion started from the ground, 

As light as though he felt no wound ; 
Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side ! 

Then it was truth ! he said : — “ I knew 
That the dark pn^sage must bo true ! 

I would the Fi(*nd, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due fo all her wrongs, 

Woultl spar(‘ me but a day ! 

For, wasting fiiv, and dying groan, 

And jjriests slain on the altar-stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not be — this dizzy trance ! — 

Cui*se on yon l>ase marauder’s lance ! 

And doubly cui*sed my failing brand ! — 

A sinful heart makes fcH'ble hand ! ” 

Thou, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
8u])ported by the trembling monk. 

With fruitless labour Clam bound, 

And strove to stanch, the gushing wound : 
The monk, with unavailing cares. 

Exhausted all the Church’s prayers : 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear, 

And that tlio priest he could not hear, 

For that she ever sung, — 

** In the lost battle, Ijorne down by the flying, 
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Where mingles war’s rattle with groans of the dying 1” 
So the notes rung. — 

“ Avoid thee, Fiend ! — with cruel hand, 

Shake not tlie dying sinner’s sand ! — 

0 look, my son, ujwn yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine ! 

0 think on faith and bliss ! — 

By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner’s parting seen, 

But never aught like this ! ” — 

The war, that for a space did fail, 

Now, trebly thundering, swelled the gale, 

And — “ Stanley ! ” was the cry : — 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 

And fired his glazing eye ; 

With dying hand, above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade. 

And shouted “ Victory ! — 

Charge ! Chester, charge ! On ! — Stanley !— Ond ” — 
Were the last words of Mamiion. , 

SiK Walteh Scott. 


“TELL” TO HIS NATIVE MOUNTAINS. 

Ye crags and peaks ! I’m with you once again ! 

I hold to you the hands you first l>eheld. 

To show they still are free. Methinks I hear 
A spirit in your echoes answer me, 

And bid your tenant welcome to his home 
Again ! 0 sacred forms, how proud you look ! 

How high you lift your heads into the sky 1 
How huge you are, how mighty, and how free 1 
Ye are the things that tower, that shine ; whose smile 
Makes glad — whose frown is terrible ; whose forms, 
Robed or unrobed, do all the impress wear 
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Of awe divine ! Ye guards of liberty, 

I'm with you once again ! I call to you 
With all my voice ! I hold my hands to you, 

To show they still are free ! I rush to you, 

As though I could embrace you ! 

Scaling yondcT peak, 

I saw an eagle wheeling near its brow, 

O’er the abyss. His broad-expanded wings 
Lay calm and motionless upon the air, 

As if he floatecl there without their aid, 

By the solo act of his unlorded will, 

That buoyed him proudly up. Instinctively 

I bent my lx>w ; yet kept h(^ rounding still 

His airy circle, as in the delight 

Of nie^uring the ample^ange l)encath 

And round about ; absorbed, he heeded not 

The death that threatened him. I could not shoot ! — 

jJTwas lil)erty ! I tunned luy bow aside, 

And let him soar away ! 


With what pride I used 
To w'alk these hills, and look up to my God, 

And bless him that the land was free. Yes, it was free ! 
From end to end, from did' to lake, ’twas free ! 

Free as our torrents are that leap our rocks, 

And plough our valleys, without asking leave ; 

Or as our peaks that wear their caps of snow, 

In very pn^sencc of the rt*gal sun. 

How happy was I then ! T loved 

Its very storms ! Yes, T havt* often siit 

In my boat at night, when, midway o er the lake. 

The stars went out, and down the mountain gorge 
The wind came roaring. — I have sat and eyed 
The thunder breaking from his cloud, and smiled 
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To see him shake his lightnings o’er ray head, 

And think I had no master save his own ! 

On the wild jutting clitf, o’e;'taken oft 
By the mountain blast, I’ve laid me flat along, 

And while gust followed gust more furiously. 

As if to sweep me o’er the horrid brink, 

And I have thought of other lands, whose storms 
Are summer-flaws to those of mine, and just 
Have wished me there — the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish, and I have raised my head, 

And cried, in thraldom to that furious wind, 

Blow on — this is the land of liberty ! Knowlks. 


THE SEVEN AGES. 

All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits, and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts. 

His acts l>eing seven ages. — At first the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurse s arm.s. 

And then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning fac<^, crcieping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then the soldier, 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel. 
Seeking the bubble, reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round body, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

And so Ae plays his part The sixth age shifts 
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Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 

His youthful hose, well savefl, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big, manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pip(;s 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange* (*ventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
tS(uiii t<‘cth, eyes, saim taste, everything. 

Shakespeaiuj, 

CATO ON THK IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 

It must be HO ! — Plato, thou reason’st well : 

Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after iinm^tality? 

Or W'heiice this secret dread, and inward horror 
Of falling into nought ? Wliy shrinks the soul 
Iku'k on herself, and startles at destruction i 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

Tis heaven itself that points out an her(*after, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pletusing -dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untrieil being, 

Through wdmt new sct'iies and changes must wc pass ! 

The wdd<», the unbounded j)rosp(*ct lies before me; 

But shadow.s, clouds, ami darkm'ss rt'st u})Oii it. 

Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us — 

And that tlu‘re is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works — lie must delight in virtue; 

And that which He delights in, must ht* happy : 

But when? or where? This w'orld — was made for Crcsai. 
Pm w'eary of conjectures — this must end them. 

hand on dagger, 

Tlius am I doubly armed. My death and life, 
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My bane and antidote, are both before me, 

This — in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this — informs me I shall never die ! 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point — 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years : 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt, amid the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds ! 

Addison, 


THE WATER MILL. 

Oh ! listen to the water-mill, through all the livelong day, 

As the clicking of the wheels wt^rs hour by hour away. 

How languidly the autumn wind doth stir the withered 
leaves, 

As on the field the reapers sing, while binding up the 
sheaves ! 

A solemn proverb strikes my mind, and as a spelf is cast, 
‘‘The mill will never grind again with water that Is pjist,” 

The summer winds revive no more leaves strown o’er earth 
and main ; 

The sickle never more will reap the yellow garnered grain ; 

The rippling stream flows ever on, aye traiujuil, deep, and 
still, 

But never glideth back again to busy water-mill : 

The solemn proverb speaks to all, with meaning deep and 
vast, 

“ The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 

Oh ! clasp the proverb to thy soul, dear loving heart and 
true, 
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For golden years are fleeting by, and youth is passing too : 

Ah ! learn to make the most of life, nor lose one happy day, 

For time will ne’er return sweet joys neglected, thrown away; 

Nor leave one tender word unsaid, thy kindness sow broad- 
cast — 

“ The mill will never grind again with water that is past. ’ 

Oh ! the wasted hours of life that have swiftly drifted by, 

Alas ! the good we might have done, all gone without a sigh; 

Love that we might once have saved by a single kindly word, 

Thoughts conceived but ne’er expressed, perishing, unpenned, 
unheard,- - 

Oh ! take the lesson to thy soul, for ever clasp it fast, 

“ The mill will never grind again with water that is past’’ 

Work on while yet the suff doth shine, thou man of strength 
and will. 

The streamlet ne'er doth useless glide by clicking water-mill ; 

Nor wait until to-inorrow's light luviins brightly on thy way. 

For all that thou canst call thine own lies in the phrase 
“ to-day : ” 

Possessions, jKover, and Idooming health must all be lost at 
last — 

“The mill will never grind again with water that is past.” 

Oh ! love thy (rod and fellow man, thyself consider hist. 

For come it will when thou must .Kean dark errors of the 
post; 

Soon will this fight of life be o’er, and earth recede from 
view, 

And heaven in all its glory shine where all is jmn' and true : 

Ah 1 then thou’lt soi^ inort^ clearly still the proverb deep and 

vast, 

** The mill will never grind again with water that is past. 

D. C. M‘Callum. 
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TO-MORROW. 

To-morrow, didst thou say ? 

Methought 1 heard Horatio say, To-morrow. 

Go to, I will not hear of it — To-morrow I 
’Tis a sliarper, who stakes his penury 
Against thy plenty ; who takes thy ready cash, 

And pays thee nought but wishes, hopes, and promises, - 
The currency of idiots : injurious bankrupt, 

That gulls the easy creditor 1- To-morrow ! 

It is a period nowhere to be found 
In all the hoary regisbu's of Time, 

Unless, perchance, in the fool’s Ciihuidar ! 

Wisdom disclaims the word, nor holds society 
With thos(i who own it. No, my Horatio, 

Tis fancy’s child, and folly iif^ts fatluT; 

Wrought of such stuff a.s dreams arc*, and baseless 
As the fantastic visions of the oveming. 

But soft, my friend - arrcjst the present mouKiiits ; 
For, be* assured, they all are arrant tell-tales, 

And, though their flight be silent, and thedr path 
Trackless as the winged couriers of th<5 air, 

They post to heaven, and there record thy folly ; — 
Because, though stationed on the important watch, 
Thou, like a sleeping, faithless sentinel, 

Didst let them pass unnoticed, unimprov(*d. 

And know, for that thou sluniberedst on the guard, 
Thou shalt be made to answer, at tlie bar, 

For every fugitive ; and when thou thus 
Shalt stand impleaded at the high tribunal 
Of hood-winked J ustice, who shall tell thy audit ? 

Then, stay the present instant, dear Horatio ! 

Imprint the marks of wisdom on its wings ; 

'Tis of more worth than kingdoms I far more precious 
Than all the crimson treasures of life’s fountain I— 
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Oh ! let it not elude thy grasp ; but, like 
The good old patriarch upon record, 

Hold the fleet angel fast, until he bless thee ! 

Cotton. 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 

Somcwliat Imck from the village .street stands the old-fashioned 
country-8<‘at Across it.s anti(iue portico tall jx)plar trees their 
shadows throw j and from its .station in the hall, an ancient 
tiinepi(‘ce says to all, “ For ever- never ! nevc'r — for ever ! ” 
Half-way iij) the stairs it stands, and points and beckons with 
its hands from its case of inaasive oak, like a monk, who, under 
his cloak, eros-ses hims(‘lf, and sighs, alas ! with .sorrowful voice 
to all who pass, “For evtT— never! never — for ever!” By 
day its voice is low and liglif; but ui the silent dead of night, 
distinct a.s a passing footett'p’s fall, it echoe.s along the vacant 
hall, along the ceiling, along the floor, and seems to say at each 
chaigber door, “ For ever- -never ! never— for ever ! ” Through 
days of .sorrow and of mirth, through days of death and days 
of birth, through every swift vicissitude of changeful time, un- 
chang<Hl it has stood ; ami as if, like Cod, it all things saw, it 
calmly repeats those w*ords of aw(', “ For ever- -never ! never — 
for ever ! ” In that mansion us(‘d to he frei*-hearted Ho.spitality. 
His great fin's up the chimney roared, tlu^ stranger feasted at 
his board ; but, like tlie skeU'ton at the feast, that warning 
timepiece never ceased — “ I'oi* ev(‘r — never ! never — for ever ! 
There grouj^wj of merry children played, there youths and maidens 
dreaming straywl. 0 precious hours 1 0 golden prime, and 
affluence of love and time ! Evc'ii as a miser counts his gold, 
those hours the anci<‘nt timepiece told— “ For ever— never! 
never~~for e\'er ! ” From that chamber, clothed in white, the 
bride came fonh on her wedding night; there, in that silent 
room below, the dead lay in his shroud of snow ; and in the 
hush that followed the prayer was hoard the old clock on the 
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stair — “ For ever — never ! never — for ever ! ” All are scattered 
now and fled ; some are married, some are dead ; and when I 
ask, with throbs of pain, “Ah ! when shall they all meet again 
as in the days long since gone by, the ancient timepiece makes 
reply, “For ever — never! never— for ever!” Never here, for 
ever there, where all parting, pain, and care, and death, and 
time shall disappear — for ever there, but never here ! The 
horologe of eternity sayeth this incessantly, “ For ever — nev(?r ! 
never — for ever ! ” Lonmjkkllow. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, the lowing herd 
winds slowly o’er the lea, tlie ploughman homeward plods his 
weary way, and leaves the world to darkness and to me. Now 
fades the glimmering landscape dll the sight, and all the air a 
solemn stillness holds, save where the beetle wheels his di*oning 
flight, and drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; save* that, 
from yonder ivy-maiitled tower, the moping owl does to the 
moon complain of such as, w'andering near her secret bower, 
molest her ancient, solitary reign. IhuKath thase rugged elms, 
that yew tree’s shmle, where heaves the turf in many a mould- 
ering heap-each in his narrow cell for ever laid — tlui rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep. Tin? bre(‘zy call of incense- 
breathing mom, the swallow twittering from the stniw-built shed, 
the cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, no more shall rouse 
them from their lowly bed. For them no more the blazing 
hearth shall burn, or busy housewife ply her evening care ; no 
children run to lisp their sire’s return, or climb his knees the 
envied kiss to share. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
their furrow oft the stubborn glelie has broke. How jocund 
did they drive their team a-field ! how Imwed the woo<ls beneatli 
their sturdy stroke I Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; nor Grand<uir hear with 
a disdainful smile the short and simple annals of the poor. Tlie 
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boast of heraldry, the pomp of |)ower, and all that beauty, all 
that wealth e’er gave, await alike the inevitable hour : the paths 
of glory lead but to the grave. Nor you, ye proud, impute to 
these the fault, if Memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise, 
where, through the long-<lrawn aisle and fretted vault, the 
pealing anthem swells the note of praise. Can storied urn or 
animated bust back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? Can 
Honour’s voice })rovoke the silent dust, or Flattery soothe the 
dull, cold ear of Death? P(Thaj).s in this neglected .spot is laid 
some heart, once pregnant with celestial tire ; hands that the 
rod of em})ire might have swayed, or waked to ecstasy the living 
lyre. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, rich with 
the sjx)ils of time, did ne’er unroll ; chill Penury repressed their 
noble rage, and froze th<' genial current of the soul. Full 
many a gem of purest ray .serene, the dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean bear; full many a flot?<*r is born to blu.sh unseen, and 
waste its sweetne.ss on the desert air. Some village Hampden, 
that, with dauntless breast, tin* little tyrant of his fields with- 
8too4; mute, inglorious Milton, hen* may rest ; some Crom- 
well, guiltless of his country’s blood. Tli(‘ apjdause of listening 
senates to command, tln^ thrtuits of pain and ruin to despise, to 
scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, and nwl their history in a 
nation’s eyes, their lot forbade: nor circnmseribed alone their 
growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; — forbade to wade 
through slaughter to a throne, and shut th(‘ gates of mercy on 
mankind ; the struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide ; to 
quench the bluslK^s of ingenuous .shame ; or heap the shrine of 
luxury and pride with incen.se kindled at the Muses flame. 
Far from the mailding crowd’s ignoble strife (their sober wishes 
never learned to stray), along the cool, setpiestered vale of life 
they kept the noiseless tenor of their wav. 'Vet even the.se 
bones from insult to prot<»ct, some frail memorial still erected 
nigh, with uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, im- 
plores the passing tributt* of a sigh. Their names, their years, 
Ap^t by the unlettered Muse, the place of fame and elegy supply; 
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and many a holy text around ehe strewft, that teach the rustic 
moralist to die. For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, this 
pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned ; left the warm pr(‘.cinct8 
of the cheerful day, nor cast one longing, lingering look Ixdiind 1 
On some fond breast the parting soul relies, some pious drops 
the closing eye requires ; even from the tomb tlie voice of Nature 
cries — even in our ashes live their wonted fires. For thee, who, 
mindful of the unhonoured dead, dost in these lines their artless 
tale relate, — if chance, by lonely (/ontemplation led, some’ kin- 
dred spirit shall inquire thy fate, haply some hoary-hogded 
swain may say, “ Oft have we seen hiin, at the pe(^p of dawn, 
brushing with hasty steps the dews away, to meet the sun upon 
the upland lawn. 'Phere, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
that wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, his li.stless length 
at noontide would he stretch, and jmre upon the brook that 
babbles by. Hard by yon wood,*iiow smiling as in scorn, mut- 
tering his wayward fancies ho would rove ; now drooping, woful, 
wan, like one forlorn, or crazed with care, or crossed in liojjeless 
love. One mom I missed him on the ’customed lull, along the 
heath, and near his favourite tree ; another came, nor yet beside 
the rill, nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was hoi Tlie next, 
with dirges due, in sad array, slow througli the church-way path 
we saw him borne ; approach and read (for thou canst read) 
the lay graved on the stone Ixjneath yon aged thorn,” 

THE EPITAPH. 

“ Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth, a youth to For- 
tune and to Fame unknown ; fair ,Scienoe frowned not on his 
humble birth, and Melancholy marked him for her own. Large 
was his bounty, and his soul sincere j Heaven djtl a recompense 
as largely send; he gave to Misery all he had —a tear; be 
gained from Heaven (’twas all be wished)— a friend. No furtbor 
seek Ms merits to disclose, or draw bis frailties from tbeir thread 
Abode (th^re they alike in trembling hope repose),— the bosom 
of his Father and bis God/’ TuoNas 0 r 4 V» 
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THE 15ELLS. 

Hear the sledges with the hells— silver hells ! What a world 
of merriment their meloily foretells ! How they tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle, in the icy air of night ! while the stars that oversprinkle 
all the heavens ; seeni to twinkle with a crystalline delight; keep- 
ing time, time, tiim‘, in a sort of Runic rhyme, to the tintinnabu- 
lation that so musically wells from the jingling and the tinkling 
of the Iwlls. 

Hear the nu‘llow wedding hells — golden hells ! What a 
world <if happiiK'Ks their harmony foretells I Through the 
halmy air of night, how tlnw ring out their delight ! From the 
molten-golden notes, what a li(jiii(l ditty floats ! what a gush 
of euphony voluminously wells ! How it sw(dls ! hoNv it dwells 
on the future! how it tells 'of the mpture tliat impels to the 
swinging and th<‘ ringing, kJ the rhyming and the chiming of 
the Ixdls ! 

Hear the loud alarum Isdls - hraze.n bells! What a tale of 
terror, now, their turhuhuicy Rdls! Tii tlie startled ear of 
night / how tlu’V scream out tlieir aflriglit / in a clamorous 
appeiiling to the mercy of tin* fire, in a mad expostulation with 
the deaf and frantic tire ! What a tale their terror tells of 
despair ! How th(*y clang, and clasli, and roar ! hat a horror 
they outpour on the bosom of the j)alpitating air ! \ et the ear 

it fully know's, by the twanging and the clanging, how’ tlie danger 
ebbs and flows ; yet tlu^ ear distinctly tells, in the jangling and 
the wrangling, how the danger sinks and swells, by the sinking 
or the swelling in the anger of the bells — in the clamour and 
the clangour of the bells! 

Hear the tolliiiR of the iK-lls-iroii hells ! What a world of 
solemn thought their monody eoni|iels ! In the sdence of the 
night j how we shiver with affright / at the melancholy menace 
of their tone! For every sound that lloats from the rust within 
their throats / is a groan. And tlie people— ah ! the |>eople 
they that dwell up in the steeple, all alone, and who, tolling, 
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tolling, tolling, in that muffled monotone, feel a glory in so 
rolling on the human heart a stone — they are neither man nor 
woman, they are neither brute nor human — they are Ghouls ! 
And their king it is wlio tolls ; and he rolls, rolls, rolls a pajan 
irom the bells ; and his bosom proudly swells with the pa'an of 
the bells ! And he dances, and he yells ; keeping time, time, 
time, in a sort of Runic rhyme, to the pa^an of the bells, to 
the throbbing of the bells, to the sobbing of the bells, to the 
rolling of tlie bells, to the tolling of the bells, to the moaning 
and the groaning of the bells. Eixiab Allan Poe. 


COMING. 

“ It may be in the evenT/ig, 

When the work of the day is done. 
And you have time to sit in the twilight 
And watch the sinking sun. 

While the long, bright day dies slowly 
Over the sea. 

And the hour grows quiet and holy 
With thoughts of Me ; 

While you hear the village children 
Passing along the street, 

Among those thronging footsteps 
May come the sound of My feet 
Therefore I tell you : Watch 

By the light of the evening-star, 
When the room is growing dusky 
As the clouds afar ; 

Let the door be on the latch 
In your home, 

For it may be through the gloaming 
I will come. 
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“ It may be when the midnight 
Is heavy upon the land, 

And the black waves lying dumbly 
Along the sand ; 

When the moonless night draws close, 

And the lights are out in the house ; 

When the fires burn low and red. 

And the watch is ticking loudly 
lieside the bed. 

Though you sleep, tired out, on your couch, 
Still your heart must wake and watch 
In the dark room ; 

For it may be that at midnight 
I wdll come. 

It may be at the^ock-crow % 

When the night is dying slowly 
In the sky. 

And the sea looks calm and holy. 

Waiting for the dawn 
Of the golden sun 
Which draweth nigh ; 

When the mists are on the valleys, shading 
The rivers chill. 

And the morning-star is fading, fading 
Over the hill : 

Behold I say unto you : Watch ! 

Let the door Ikj on the latch 
In your home ; 

In the chill before the dawning, 
lk>twceii the night and morning, 

I may come, 

“ It may be in the morning, 

When the sun is briirht and strong, 
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And the dew is glittering sharply 
Over the lawn ; 

When the waves are laughing loudly 
Along the shore, 

And the little birds are singing sweetly 
About the door ; 

With the long day’s work before you, 

You rise up with the sun, 

And the neighbours come in to talk a little 
Of all that must be done : 

But remember that I may be the next 
To come in at the door, 

To call you from all your busy work 
For evermore. 

As you work your heart must watch ; 

For the door is on th^Tatch 
In your room. 

And it may be in the morning 
I will come.” 

So He passed down my cottage garden, 

By the path that leads to the sea, 

TilbHe came to the turn of the little road 
Where the birch and laburnum tree 

Lean over and arch the way ; 

There I saw Him a moment stay, 

And turn once more to me, 

As I wept at the cottage door, 

And lift up His hands in blessing — 

Then I saw His face no more. 

And I stood still in the doorway, 

Leaning against the wall. 

Not heeding the fair white roses. 

Though I crushed them and let them fall 
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Only looking down the pathway, 

And looking toward the sea, 

And wondering, and wondering 

When He would come back for me ; 
Till I was aware of an an^l 
Who was going swiftly by, 

With the gladness of one who goeth 
In the light of God Most High. 

He passed tlie end of the cottage 
Toward the garden gate— 

(I suppose he was come down 
At the setting of the sun. 

To comfort some one in the village 
Whose dwelling was desolate) — 

And he paused b^‘|ore the door 
Beside my place, 

And the likeness of a smile 
Was on his face : 

“ Wee]) not,” he said, “for unto you is given 
To watch for the coming of His feet 
Who is the glory of our blessed heaven ; 
The work and watching will be very sweet, 
Even in an earthly home ; 

And in such an hour as you think not. 

He will come.” 

So I am watching quietly 
Every day. 

Whenever the sun shines brightly, 

I rise and say : 

“ Surely it is the shining of His face ! ” 

And look unto the gates of His high place 
Beyond the sea ; 

For I know He is coming shortly 
To summon me. 
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And when a shadow falls across the window 
Of my room, 

Where I am working my appointed task, 

I lift my head to watch the door, and ask 
If He is come ; 

And the angel answers sweetly 
In my home : 

Only a few more shadows 
And He will coma” 

B. M 



DIALOGUES. 


CANUTE AND HIS COURTIERS. 

Canute. Is it true, my friends, as you have often told me, 
that I am the greatest of monarchs ? 

1st. Courtier. It is true, my liege ; you are the most powerful 
of all kings. 

2nd. Cour. We are all your slaves ; we kiss the dust of your 
feet. 

Ist. Cour. Not only we, but even the elements, are your 
slavea. The land obeys you from shore to shore, and the sea 
obeys you. , 

Can. Does the sea, with its loud, boisterous waves, obey me ? 
Will that terrible element be still at my bidding ? 

2nd. Cour. Yes, the sea is yours ; it was made to bear your 
ships upon its bosom, and to pour the treasures of the world 
at your royal feet. It is boisterous to your enemies, but it 
knows you to be its sovereign. 

Can. Is not the tide coming up 1 

Ist. Cour. Yes, my liege ; you may perceive the swell already. 

Can. Bring me a chair then ; set it here upon the sands. 

2ud. Cour. Where the tide is coming up, my gracious lord 1 

Can. Yes, set it just here. 

Ist. Com. [Aside] I wonder what he is going to do ! 

2nd. Cour. [Aside] Surely he is not so silly as to believe us ! 

Can, 0 mighty ocean, thou art my subject ! My courtiers 
tell me so, and it is thy duty to obey ma Thus, then, I stretch 
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my sceptre over thee, and command thee to retire. Eoll back 
thy swelling waves, nor let them presume to wet the feet of me, 
thy royal master. 

Ut. Cour. [Aside] I believe the sea will pay very little re- 
gard to his royal commands. 

2nd. Cour. [Aside^ Eegard! nay, see how fast the tide is 
rising ! 

1st. Cour. The next wave will come up to the chair. It is 
folly to stay ; we shall be covered with salt water. 

Can. Well, does the sea obey my commands? If it be my 
subject, it is a very rebellious subject. See how it swells and 
dashes the angry foam and salt spray over my sacred person ! 
Sycophants, did you think that I believed your abject flatteries ? 
Know there is but one Being whom the sea will obey. He is 
Sovereign of heaven and earth, King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
It is only He who can say to thft'ocean, “ Thus far shalt thou 
go, but no farther; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 
A king is but a man, and a man is but a worm. Shall a worm 
assume the power of the great God, and think the elements will 
obey him ? May kings learn to be humble from my example, 
and courtiers learn truth from your disgrace. Barbauld. 


THE TWO EOBBEES. 

Alexander. What, art thou the Egyptian robber of whose 
exploits I have heard so much ? 

Robber. I am an Egyptian, and a soldier. 

Alex. A soldier ! — a thief, a plunderer, an assassin ; the pest 
of the country ! 

Rob. What have I done of which you can complain ? 

Alex. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority, violated 
the public peace, and passed thy life in injuring the persons and 
properties of thy fellow subjects ? 
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Roh. Alexander, I am your captive ; I must hear what you 
please to say, and endure what you please to inflict. But my 
soul is unconquered ; and if I reply at all to your reproaches, 
I will reply like a free man. 

Alex. Speak freely. 

Roh. I must then answer your question by another : How 
have you passed your life ? 

Alex. Like a hero. Ask Fame, and she will tell you. Among 
the brave, I have been the bravest ; among sovereigns, the 
noblest ; among conquerors, the mightiest. 

Roh. And does not fame speak of me too? Was there ever 
a bolder captain of a more valiant band ? Was there ever ? — 
but I scorn to boast. You yourself know that I have not been 
easily subdued. 

Alex. Still, what are you but a robber-— a base, dishonest 
robber ? 

Roh. And what is a conqueror? Have not you, too, gone 
about the earth like an evil genius, blasting the fair fruits of 
peace and industry ; plundering, ravaging, killing, without law, 
without justice, merely to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion? 
All that I *have done to a single district with a hundred fol- 
lowers, you have done to whole nations with a hundred thou- 
sand. If I have stripped individuals, you have ruined kings 
and princes. If I have burned a few hamlets, you have deso- 
lated the most flourishing kingdoms and cities of the earth. 
What is the diflerence, but that as you were born a king, and 
I a private man, you have been able to become a mightier 
robber than I ? 

Alex. But if 1 have taken like a king, I have given like a 
king. If I have subverted empires, I have founded greater. 
I have cherished arts, commerce, and philosophy. 

Roh. I, too, have freely given to the poor what I took from 
the rich. I have established order and discipline among the 
most ferocious of mankind. I have stretched out my protect- 
ing arm over the oppressed. I know little of the philosophy you 
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talk of, but I believe neither you nor I shall ever repay to the 
world the mischiefs we have done it. 

Alex. Leave me. [Exit Rohher.'] Are we then so much alike ? 
Alexander a robber ! Let me reflect. [Exit,] Barbauld. 


FROM “WILLIAM TELL.” 

Tell, Albert (his Son), Gesler, and Sarnem. 

Sar. [To Tell] Behold the governor. Down, slave, upon 
thy knees, and beg for mercy, 

Gee. Does he hear ? 

Sar. He does, but braves thy power. — Down, slave, and ask 
for life. 

Gee. [To Tell] Why speak’st the« not ? 

Tdl. For wonder! Yes, for wonder — that thou seem'st a 
man. 

Ges. What should I seem ? 

TeJl. A monster. 

Ges. Ha I beware I — think on thy chains. 

Tell. Think on my chains ! How came they on me ? 

Ges. Dar'st thou^ question me ? Beware my vengeance. 

Tell. Can it more than kill ? 

Gee. Enough ; it may do that. 

Tell, No, not enough. It cannot take away the grace of life 
— ^the comeliness of look that virtue gives — its port erect, with 
consciousness of truth — its rich attire of honourable deeds — its 
fair report that’s rife on good men’s tongues ; — it cannot lay its 
hand on these, no more than it can pluck his brightness from 
the sun, or with polluted finger tarnish it. 

Gee. But it may make thee writhe. 

Tell. It may ; and I may say, “ Go on 1 ” though it should 
mAke me groan agaia 
, Gee Whence comest thou ? 
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Tell. From the mountains; there they watch no more the 
avalanche. 

Ges. Why so ? 

Tell. Because they look for thee. The hurricane comes un- 
awares upon them ; from its bed the torrent breaks and finds 
them in its track — 

Ges. What then ? 

Tell. They thank kind Providence it is not thou ! Thou hast 
perverted nature in them. The earth presents her fruits to 
them, and is not thanked. There’s not a blessing Heaven 
vouchsafes them, but the thought of thee doth wither to a curse 
— as something they must lose, and had far better lack. 

Gee. ’Tis well. I’d have them as their hills — that never 
smile, though wanton summer tempt them e’er so much. 

TeU. But they do sometimes smile. 

Gee. Ah ! — when is that ?• * 

TeU. When they do talk of vengeance ! and the true hands 
are lifted up to Heaven on every hill for justice on thee ! 

Gee. [To Sarmm'\ Lead in his son. [Aside"] Now will I take 
exquisite vengeance. [Enter Sarnem and Albert.] [To Tell] I 
would see tliee make a trial of thy skill with that same bow. 
’Tis said thy arrows never miss. 

Tell. What is the trial ? 

Gee. Thou look’st upon thy boy as though instinctively thou 
guessest it. 

Tell. Look upon my boy ! What mean you ? Look upon my 
boy as though I guessed it ! — guessed at the trial thou wouldst 
have me make! — guessed it — instinctively! Thou dost not 
mean — no — no. Thou wouldst not have me make a trial of my 
skill upon my child? Impossible! I do not guess thy meaning. 

Gee. I’d see thee hit an apple on his head a hundred paces off. 

TeU, Great Heaven 1 

Gee. On this condition I will spare his life and thine. 

TeU. Make a father murder his own child ! — ’Tis beyond 
horror ! ’tis too much for flesh and blood to bear ! 
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Ges, Dost thou consent ? 

Tell. My hands are free from blood. I’ll not murder my 
boy for Gesler. 

Boy, You will not hit me, father. You’ll be sure to hit the 
apple ; will you not save me, father ? 

Tell. Lead me forth ; I’ll make the trial. 

Boy. Father — 

Tell. Speak not to me — let me not hear thy voice; thou 
must be dumb, and so should all things be — earth should be 
dumb, and heaven, unless its thunder muttered at the deed, and 
sent a bolt to stop it — Give me my bow and quiver. 

Ges. When all is ready. — Sarnem, measure hence the distance 
— three hundred paces, 

Tdl. Will he do it fairly? 

Ges. What is’t to thee, fairly or not ? 

Tell. Oh, nothing ! a little thing«-a very little thing 1 I only 
shoot at my child ! [Sarnem prepares to measure.'] Stop! you 
measure ’gainst the sun. 

Ges. And what of that ? What matter whether to or ^rom 
the sun ? 

Tell. I’d have it at my back. The sun should shine upon the 
mark, not on him that shoots. I will not shoot against the sun. 

Ges. Give him his way. [Sa/rnem measures paces and goes out. 

Tell. I should like to see the apple I must hit. 

Ges. There, take that. 

Tell, You’ve picked the smallest one. 

Ges. I know I have. Thy skill will be the greater if thou 
hittest it 

Tell. True I true I — I did not think of that. I wonder I did 
not think of that A larger one had given me a chance to save 
my boy. — Give me my bow and quiver. 

Ges. [To an attendani\ Give him a single arrow. 

Tdl. [Looks at it, and breaks it] Let me see my quiver. It 
ii not one arrow in a dozen I would use to shoot with at a dove, 
much less a dove like that. 
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Ge8, Show him the quiver. 

\Samem takes the apple, and leads out the hoy to place 
them; meanwhile Tell conceals an arrow under 
his garment. He then selects another arrow?.] 

Tell. Is the boy ready? Keep silence now for Heaven’s 
sake, and be my witnes.seg that, if his life’s in peril from my 
hand, ’tis only for the chance of saving it. For mercy’s sake, 
keep motionless and silent ! 

\He aims and shoots in the direction of the hoy. 
Alhtrt enters with the apple on the arrow's point.^ 
Tell Thank Heaven ! 

[its he raises his arms the concealed arrow fcdls.^ 

Ges. Unequalled archer! — Ha! why this concealed? 

Tell To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my boy. 

Knowles. 


A GAOL MOUSE. 

[By permission of the Authoi\) 

Judge, Warder, and Prisoner. 

Scene: A Caurt of Justice. 

Warder. My name is John White. I am a warder in the 
gaol in which the prisoner was confined for embezzlement He 
was convicted fourteen months ago. Since his conviction, his 
behaviour has been marked “ exceptionally good.” I know the 
prosecutor, William Hinde ; he also is a warder in the gaol. 
Yes, I remember the night you mention; it was the first of 
May, about nine o’clock. I heard a scuffle in the cell of 
number fifty-six, the prisoner. I heard some one cry, “You 
hound ! ” and then I saw Hinde running out, blood oozing 
from his mouth. “What’s the matter, Hinde?” I asked. 
“That brute in there,” he said, “has hit me on the mouth.” 
“Whatever made him do it, Hinde? he’s not the fighting sort.” 
Hinde replied, “ I tried to kill his precious mouse.” That’s my 
evidence, my lord. 
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Judge. Prisoner at the bar, since you are not defended by 
learned counsel, it rests with you to plead your own defence. 
You have heard the evidence against you. Now is your time 
to speak. 

Prisoner. Fourteen months ago I was convicted of a crime 
of which I am innocent. This misfortune nearly broke me 
down, I had lost all — wife, children, friends, home, my own 
good name. One night, when I was served my prison fare, a 
little mouse crept out upon the floor, and eyed, askance, the 
dreaded human form. I threw some food; but, scared, it 
scampered ofi*. By-and-by, out it crept again; and this time 
shared my meal. A welcome guest ! So every night it came, 
until, at last, it grew so tame, I fed it from my hand ; it slept 
with me, and nestled in my sleeve. 

I had no friends ; I grew to love this mouse, as these dumb 
animals are often loved by those 'C^o find all others cold and 
false. 

One night, the warder, Hinde, came into my cell when my 
little pet was sporting on my hand. 

“They talk about that mouse of yours,” he said; “let’s see 
if it’s as tame White says it is. Will it feed from my hand ? 
Let’s see.” 

Suspecting notfling, into his hand I gave my little pet ; the 
cruel hand closed on it, and he laughed. “Come, bid your 
friend good-bye; I’m going to crush it!” “You hound!” I 
cried, and struck him in the face with all my might ; he dropped 
the mouse, which ran, and found a shelter e’en from whence 
it came. 

This is my crime, and I am in your hands. 

Judge. This tale is touching, and, I doubt not, true; but, 
gentlemen of the jury, you are here to deal with facts, not 
sentiments. It now rests with you to give your verdict. 

Foreman of the Jury. We are agreed, my lord. We find the 
prisoner guilty, but we recommend him strongly to the mercy 
of the court. 
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Judge. Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted of an assault 
upon your warder, William Hinde, for which the sentence of 
the court receive : — That you be imprisoned for one day, to 
run concurrently with the sentence you are undergoing. Fur- 
thermore, I have here — now, can you bear good news ? — I have 
here a packet from the Home Office, commanding your release. 
Another has confessed the crime for which you have already 
suffered wrongfully. You are a free man ! 

One moment more. John White, the warder, has for you, 
outside, a little friend of yours — your pet mouse. 

If I may say so, I think I should have done to Hinde exactly 
as you did. I wish you well. John Cox. 


FROM “THE HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 

I. — JEANIE DEANS AND THE LAIRD OP DUMBIEDYKES. 

Scene : Tlie Courtyard of Dundtiedykes House. 

Hum. Jeanie woman, come in by, an’ rest ye. 

Jeanie. Na, Laird, I hae a lang day’s journey afore me. I 
maun be twenty mile the nicht, if feet will carry me. 

Dum. Twenty mile ! twenty mile on your feet ! Hoot, 
toot ! ye maun never think o’ that ] come in by. 

Jeanie. What I hae tae say tae ye, liaird, I can say here : 
I’m gaun a lang journey, Laird, oot o’ my faither’s kennin’. 

Durn. Oot o’ his kennin’, Jeanie? That’s no richt. Ye 
maun think on’t again. 

Jeanie. Ay, Laird, I’m gaun tae Lunnon tae speak tae the 
Queen, for my puir Effie’s life. 

Dum. Lunnon ! The Queen ! Effie’s life ! The lassie’s de- 
mented 1 

Jeanie. Sink or swim, I’m determined tae gang; though I 
suld beg my way frae door tae door. An’ sae I maun, unless ye 
wad lend me a sma’ sum tae pay my expenses — little wad dae’t 

an’ ye ken, Laird, my faither’s a man o’ means, an’ wad let nae 
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man — far less you, Laird — come tae loss by me. I see ye’re no 
for helpin’ me, Laird, sae fare-ye-weel ! Gang an’ see my 
faither as often as you can — he’ll be lanely eneugh noo. 

Dum. Whaur’s the silly bairn gaun? Come in by, Jeanie 
woman 1 come in by ! [Takes Imr into the parlonr.^ That’s my 
bank, Jeanie lass ! Nane o’ yer goldsmiths’ bills for me — they 
bring folk to ruin. J eanie ! I’ll inak’ ye Loddy Dumbiedykes 
afore the sun sets, an’ ye can ride to Lunnon in your ain coach, 
if ye like. 

Jeanie. Na, Laird, that can never be,-— my faither’s grief — my 
sister’s situation — the shame tae you ! 

Dum, That’s my business, Jeanie lass; if ye werena jist a 
fule, ye wad ne’er say a word aboot that ; an’ yet— I like ye the 
better for’t. 

Jeanie. Ay, Laird, but— I like anither man better than you. 

Dum. Like anither man better tfian me, Jeanie? it’s no pos- 
sible — ye hae kenned me sae lang. 

Jeanie, Ay, Laird, but I — hae kenned him laiiger. 

Dum. Langer ! it canna be, Jeanie ! Yo were born oi) the 
land 1 Eh, Jeanie woman ! look at the siller ! it’s a’ gowd ! a’ 
gowd ! an’ then, there’s bonds for siller lent ! an’ the rental- 
book 1 clear three hunder sterlin.’ There they’re a’ — look at 
them! Ye’re no lookin’! look at them, Jeanie woman 1 An’ 
then, there’s my mither’s wardrobe up the stair ; an’ my gran’- 
mither’s forby I Silk gowns, wad stand on their ends— an’ 
rings— an’ ear-rings— an’ — eh, Jeanie woman ! Just gang up 
the stair an’ look at them. 

Jeame, It canna be, Laird. I canna break my word till 
him, though ye suld gie me the haill Barony o’ Dalkeith, an’ 
Lugton into the bargain. 

Dum. Yer word tae him ! ay, but wha is he ? I haena heard 
his name yet. Come noo, Jeanie, ye’re just queerin’ me — it’s 
a blaw i’ my lug. Wha is he, Jeanie? Wha is he? 

Jeame. Weel, Laird, it’s just — Reuben Butler — the schule- 
maiater. 
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Dum. Eeuben Butler 1 Reuben Butler, the dominie ! Reuben ! 
the son o’ my cottar ! Verra weel, lass ! verra weel ! A wilfu’ 
woman will hae her way. But it doesna signify — it doesna — 
Reuben Butler! — as for wastin’ my substance on ither folk’s 
Joes ! 

Jeanie. I was beggin’ nane frae. yer honour ! Least o’ a’, on 
sic a score as that 1 Fare-ye>weel, Laird — ye hae been kind tae 
my faither, an’ it isna in my heart tae think but kindly o’ you. 

Dum. Ye mauiina gang this wilfu’ gate, sillerless — come o’t 
what like. Tak’ this bit purse wi’ ye — tut, tut 1 there’s only 
five-an’-twenty guineas iii’t — an’ gang whaur ye like, dae what 
ye like — marry a’ the Butlers in the cuintry if ye like, an’ sae 
— guid niornin’ tae ye, Jeanie. 

Jeanie. An’ God bless you, Laird, wi’ mony a guid momin’, 
an’ the Lord’s peace be wi’ ye, if I suld never see ye again. 

\Exit Jeanie. 

Dum. Eh ! Jeanie woman I — [Exit Dum.'] 

II.— JEANIE DEANS AND THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 

Scene: The Duke's Study m London. 

Duke. Well, my bonnie lass, do you wish to speak to the 
Duchess, or myself ? 

Jeanie. It was wi’ yer Honour — I beg yer Lordship’s pardon 
— I mean yer Grace — that I wanted tae speak. Yer Honour — I 
beg yer Lordship’s pardon — I mean yer Grace. 

Duke. Never mind my Grace, lassie, speak out a plain tale, 
and show you have a Scotch tongue in your head. 

Jeanie. Oh, sir, I’m muckle obleeged. Sir, I’m the sister o’ 
that puir unfortunate lassie, Effie Deans, lyin’ under sentence 
at Edinburgh, an’ I hae come up frae the North tae see what 
could be dune for her, in the way o’ gettin’ a reprieve, or a 
pardon, or the like o’ that. 

Duke. My poor girl I you have taken a long and a sad 
journey to very little purposa Your sister is condemned to 
death. 
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Jeanie, Ay, sir ; but I'm gi'en tae understaun' there's a law 
for reprievin' her — if it be the King’s pleesure. 

Duke. Certainly there is. But that lies only in the King's 
power. What friends have you at Court 1 

Jeanie. Nane ! exceptin' God — an’ yer Grace. 

Duke. Alas ! my good girl, I have no means of averting 
your sister’s fate. Whoever made you come to me? 

Jeanie. It was yoursell, sir. 

Duke. Myself ! Why, you have never seen me before. 

Jeanie. No, sir ; but a’ the warld kens the Duke o’ Argyll is 
Scotland’s frien’. Ye speak for the richt, an’ ye fecht for the 
richtl An’ if ye wadna help tae save an innocent cuintry- 
woman o’ your ain frae a shamefu’ death, what can we expect 
frae Sootheners an’ strangers. 

Duke. Innocent ! Yes, yes, but how can you think your 
sister innocent ? *< •« 

Jeanie. Because, sir, she has never been proved guilty — as ye 
may see for yoursell, if ye’ll only read thae papers. 

Duke, [after having read papers] Young woman ! your poor 
sister’s case is a very hard one — it has not been proved that the 
murder was ever committed. 

Jeanie. God bless ye, sir ! God bless ye for that word ! 

Duke. And now, leave these papers with me, and come 
again — let me see — yes, the day after to-morrow ; and be sure 
to be dressed just as you are. 

Jeanie. I wad hae putten on a cap, but I thocht yer Honour’s 
heart wad warm tae the tartan. 

Duke. And you thought quite right, my good girl. Mac- 
Callura-More’s heart will be as cold as death can make it, when 
it does not warm to the tartan. 


HI.— QUEEN CAROLINE, DUKE OP ARGYLL, and JEANIE DEANS. 
Scene: The Duke's Study. 

Duke. You are punctual, my good lass, I have asked an 
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audience of a lady whose influence with the Bang is very high. 
You shall speak to her yourself. 

Jeanie. I wad like tae ken what tae ca’ her — whether yer 
Honour, or yer Leddyship — for I hear that leddies are fully 
raair parteek’ler aboot their titles o’ honour than gentlemen. 

Duke. Call her simply Madam. Tell your story plainly and 
boldly, as you did to me. 

Scene: The Queen’s Garden at Richmond. 

Queen. And now, your Grace, what of that young woman ? 
8he is some thirtieth cousin, I suppose ? 

Duke. No, Madam ! buf I should be proud of any relation 
with half her worth, honesty, and affection. 

Queen. Ah ! her name must be Campbell, at least ? 

Duke. No, Madam ! her name, if I may be allowed to say so, 
is not so distinguished. »<' 

Queen. Well, then, she comes from Inveraray, or Argyll- 
shire ? 

Duke. No, Madam ! she has never been farther north than 
Edinburgh. Her sister, Effie Deans, is the first, and I think, 
Madam, unjust victim of a severe law. 

Queen. Efl&e Deans ! Yes, I myself have read the case, and 
doubt the justice of it. 

Duke. Will your Highness be pleased to hear my poor 
countrywoman ? 

Queen. Surely, your Grace ! '[Duke heckoris to Jeanie. 

Queen. Tell me, young woman, how you travelled up to 
London. 

Jeanie. Maistly on my feet. Madam ! 

Queen. All that immense way on foot ! How far can you 
travel in a day ? 

Jeanie. Eive-an’-twenty miles an" a bittock, Madam. 

Queen. And a what, your Grace 1 

Duke, And about five miles more, Madam. 

Queen. Dear me ! T thought T was a good walker, but this 

( 876 ) 15 
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ghames me sadly. And have you walked all this way for your 
sister’s sake ? 

Jeanie. Ay, Madam ! an’ I wad walk tae the warld’s end tae 
save my puir Effie. It isna when we sleep saft, an’ wauken 
happy, that we think on ither folks’ sufferin’s ; but when the 
hour o’ trouble comes — seldom may it come tae yer Leddyship ! 
— an’ when the hour o’ death comes — that comes tae high and 
low ; lang an’ late may it be yours— then, my Leddy, it isna 
what we hae dune for oorsells, but what we hae dune for ithers 
that we think on maist pleesantly ; an’ the thocht that ye hae 
intervened tae save the puir thing’s life, will be sweeter in that 
hour — come when it may — tlian if a word o’ yer mouth could 
hang the haill Porteous mob at the end o’ ae tow. 

Qumi. This is eloquence ! 1 cannot grant a pardon to your 
sister, but you shall not lack my warm intercession with his 
Majesty. Take this small token'!. It will remind you that you 
have had an interview with Queen Caroline. 

Sm Walter Scoit. 


KING JAMES AND GEORGE HERIOT. 

\Ada/pted from “ The Fortunes of NiyelF^ 

King Thames, George Heriot, and Maxwell. 

Seem : The Kimfs Private Chamber. 

Maxwell. Master Heriot waits without, so please your 
Majesty. 

King James. Admit him, instanter, Maxill ; hae ye hair- 
boured sae lang at Court, an’ not yet learned that gold an’ 
silver is ever welcome ? Admit him, instanter ! 

[Exit MaxwelC and re-enter showing in George Heriot. 

K James. Weel, Jinglin’ Geordie ! an’ what hae ye brocht 
wi’ ye noo, tae cheat yer lawfu’ king and sov’reign liege ? 

George Heriot. Heaven forbid ! I have but brought your 
Majesty a piece of antique plate for your royal inspection. 
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K. James. Body o’ me, man, let’s see’t, Herrit ! Bring’t 
intae oor praisence, Maxill ! [Exit Maxwell.] An’ whaur gat 
ye’t, Geordie ? 

G. Heriot. From Italy, sire. [Enter Maxwell. 

K. James. Etaly, Etaly ! Pit it doon, Maxill ; pit it doon. 
Ay, it’s a curious piece ; an’, as I think, fit for a king’s chaumer 
— the subject verra adequate an’ beseemin’; bein’, as I see, 
“ The Jidgment o’ Solomon ” — a prince in whose pauths it weel 
becomes a’ leevin’ monarchs tae walk wi’ emulation. 

Max. But whose footsteps, sire, only one hath ever been 
able to overtake. 

K. Ja/nies. Haud yer tongue, Maxill ! Look at the bonnie 
piece o’ warkmanship, an’ haud yer claverin’ tongue! — An’ 
wha’s handy wark may it be, Geordie 1 

G. Heriot. It was wrought, sire, by the famous Florentine 
artist, Cellini; and was desi^fifed for Francis the First of France. 

K. James. Francis o’ France ! Send Solomon, King o’ the 
Jews, tae Francis o’ France! I tell ye, sir, he was a fechtin’ 
fule — a mere fechtin’ fule ! If they could hae sent him Solo- 
mon’s wit, an’ love o’ peace an’ godliness! but “Solomon’s 
Jidgment ” suld sit in ither company than Francis o’ France. 

G. Heriot. I hope it will find a fitter master, your Majesty. 

K. James. It is a curious an’ verra artificial sculptur’, but 
yet, methinks, the executioner there is brandishin’ his gully 
ower near the king’s face ! What think ye, Geordie ? 

G. Heriot. Only in appearance, your Majesty, the perspec- 
tive being allowed for, 

K. Jams, The prospecteeve ! There canna be a waur pro- 
specteeve, man, for a lawfu’ king wha wishes tae reign in love, 
an’ dee in peace an’ honour, than tae hae naked swurds flashin’ 
afore his een ; but, a’thegither, it is a brave piece. An’ what’s 
the price o’t, Geordie ? 

G. Heriot. A hundred and fifty pounds sterling, your 
Majesty. 

K. James. A hunder an’ fifty punds sterliii’ ! My sang, 
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Jinglin’ Geordie, but ye’re determined your purse sail jingle tae 
a bonny tune ! Hoo am I tae tell doon a bunder an’ fifty 
punds, when ye ken my verra hoosehold servitors are sax 
months in arrear ? 

G. Heriot, I shall be happy to wait your convenience, my 
liege ; the money lying at the usual interest. 

K. Jame^. Spoken like an honest an’ raisonable dealer ! 
Awa’ wi’ it, Maxill — awa’ wi’ it. [Exit Maxwell] An’, noo, 
my guid auld frien’ Geordie — ^noo that we are secret, I opine 
that oor cuintrymen hae a’ gane daft ! frantic, man — clean 
brain-crazed! Yesterday, nae faurer gane, a ragged rascal — 
every dud upon his back biddin’ guid-day tae the ither — wi’ a 
coat an’ hat wad hae served a pease-bogle, thrusts intae oor 
royal haun’ some supplicawtion aboot debts awin’ by oor 
gracious mither, an’ sic-like nonsense. Whaurat oor horse 
spangs on end ; an’ but for oor a*dmirable sittin’ — whaurin we 
hae been thocht tae excel maist sov’reign princes (no tae speak 
o’ subjects) in Europe — we wad been laid end-lang on the 
causey 1 I tell ye, sir, there’s no a loon amang then\ can 
deleever a supplicawtion as it suld be, in the face o’^ Majesty I 

G. Heriot. I would I knew the most fitting mode to do so, 
were it but to instruct our poor countrymen in better manners, 
my liege. 

K. Jaims. By my halidome I but ye’re a ceevileezed fallah, 
an’ I care na if I fling awa’ as muckle time as may teach ye. 
Gang faurer that wiy, Geordie; faurer that wiy. An’ first, 
then, see ye, sir, ye sail approach the praisence o’ Majesty thus, 
— shadin’ yer een wi’ yer haun’ — so — Verra weel, Geordie ! 
verra weel ! Then, see ye, sir ; ye sail come nearer — nearer, 
Geordie, nearer I Then, sir, ye sail kneel. Get doon, Geordie, 
get doon ! Noo, then, sir, ye sail mak’ tae kiss the hem o’ oor 
garment, the latch o’ oor shoe, or sic like. Verra weel enackit, 
Geordie ; verra weel enackit ! We then motion tae ye tae rise 
— thus — Gudesake, man, dinna rise yet 1 Havin’ a boon tae 
ask, as yet, ye obey not, but slippin’ yer haun’ intae yer pooch 
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— that wiy, Geordie, that wiy — ye bring forth yer supplicaw- 
tion, an’ place it reverentially in oor royal palm. 

\At this point of the ceremonial George Ileriot places 
in the kmg\ hand a bonafde supplication on 
heJmlf of his young friend^ Lord NigelP\ 

K. James. What means this, ye fause loon ? 

G. Heriot. Pardon my boldness, my most gracious Majesty, 
on behalf of a friend. 

K. James. A frien’ ! Sae muckle the waur ! sae muckle the 
waur, I tell ye, sir ! Had it been for yersell, noo, ye wadna 
hae askit twice ; for ye are oor auld an’ faithfu’ servant, 
Geordie. On my word, Jingler, when I look back on auld 
times, I’m no sure but we were happier in auld Holyrood than 
we are in St. James's here. Nae supplicawtions then, Geordie! 
It was ower weel kent we had naething tae gie. 

G. Heriot. Does my lieg^ ^member the awful task we had 
to collect gold and silver work to make some show before the 
Spanish ambassador? 

James. Brawly, I mind, Geordie, brawly ! But I remem- 
ber not the name o’ that richt leal lord wha helpit us wi’ every 
unce o’ gold he had in his hoosa 

G. Heriot. If you will cast your eye over that paper, my 
liege, I think you will remember his name. 

K, James. Say ye sae, Geordie? say ye sae ? “ Lord Glenvaur- 
loch." That was his name, indeed I But this supplicawtor 
maun be his son, for Lord Randal has lang gane whaur king 
an’ lord maun gang, as weel as puir folk like you, Geordie. Ay, 
he was a leal an’ lovin’ subject, was Lord Randal ; an’ lent us 
siller mair than aince. 

G. Heriot. Of which loan, sire, his son now begs payment. 

K. James. Body o’ me, man I I mind the thing ! That suld 
be quantum mfficit at ween prince an’ subject ! 

G. Heriot. Pardon me, my liege, but Lord Nigel is on the 
point of losing his estate, by virtue of an unredeemed warrant. 

K. James. Gude sake, man, we maun suspend the diligence ! 
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G, Heriot. That may hardly be, sire ; your learnM counsel of 
the law say it must be paid at once. 

AT. Jmms. Ay ; that’s what thae fallahs aye say ! Weel, 
weel ! just it is we suld piy oor debts that the young man may 
piy his. And he must be piyed, an’ in verbo regie he shall be 
piyed ! But hoo tae cum by the siller, man ; hoo tae cum by 
the siller is a deeficult chapter! Ye maun try the ceety, 
Geordie ! 

G. Heriot. Ah, sire, the city’s funds are — 

K. James. Dinna tell me, sir, what the ceety ’s funds are ! 
Oor ain exchequer’s as dry as Dean Giles’s discoorses on the 
Penetentiary Psalms ! The ceety, llerrit ! ye maun try the 
ceety I Dinna haggle aboot terms ! Only get me the loan ; 
an’ on the word o’ a king. I’ll piy the puir lad ! Noo, aw a’ wi’ 
ye, Jingler; awa’ wi’ ye. An’ atween you an’ me, Geordie 
— atween you an’ me, we will redeem the brave auld estate 
o’ Glenvaurloch ! Walter Scott. 


FROM “THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON.” 

* 

{By permission o/* M essrs. Wm. Isbister and Co,) 

THi: Old Lieutenant and Ned. 

Old Lieut. Neddy, my boy, did you ever think what pro- 
fession you would like to follow 1 
Ned. Yes, father ; the sea, with your permission. 

Old L. The sea, my boy ! I needn’t tell you, Ned, that I 
honour the sea; all the honours your old father ever gained 
were gained on the sea. Ned, I’d give my right hand to see 
you in the navy, if we had the old ships, the old men, the old 
officers, and the old wars. But these, all these, are gone 1 
Ned. Well, I must do something, father. I can’t hang on 
you and mother much longer ; and I won't. 

Old L. Bless you, my boy I I like your spirit. Well, well, 
weTl think al)out it I’ll have a talk with old Freeman j he’s 
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a man of sound common sense. Any man who was boatswain 
in i\\e Arethma must have the right stuff in him. Yes; I’ll 
have a talk with old Freeman. 

Mrs. Fleming and the Old Lieutenant. 

Mrs. F. Edward dear, what think you of the Church for 
Neddy? I do so fear the temptations and dangers of the 
sea. 

Old L. Mary, my love, do you think a parson has no tempta- 
tions, or the pulpit no dangers. I have known parsons firing 
broadsides, and showing bunting on Sundays, but all the week 
silent, and without a signal. Don’t tell me a parson has no 
temptations. 

Mrs. F. A doctor, then, Edward ? 

Old L. Well, you see, Mary, neither Neddy nor 1 ever took 
medicine ourselves, and we Wouldn’t like to give it to other 
people. 

Mrs. F. Any profession, Edward, any profession to keep 
Ned^y at home. 

Old L. Well, well, weTl see about it. One thing I’m re- 
solved on — and that is, that our Neddy shan’t enter one of the 
idle professions. Look at some of our young swells — these 
fellows talk big English, swagger along the streets, and flirt 
with the girls. They ape at being gentlemen, without work to 
soil their fingers, or thoughts to shake up their brains — if they 
have any. I tell you, Mary, I’d rather see our Neddy a tailor, 
sewing his own clothes, than see him parade the streets, an idle 
fool, in clothes he might have worked for, but wouldn’t— 

The Old Lieutenant and Freeman. 

Old L. We’ve been thinking, Freeman, we’ve been thinking 
what to make of Neddy. His mother thinks the sea dangerous. 

Freeman. Cap’n, I’ve often remarked that men drown boats 
oftener than boats drown men. 

Old L. You’re quite correct, Freeman, you’re quite correct — 
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the seaman makes the vessel. His mother would like him to 
be a parson. 

Freermn. No, no, Cap’n. 

Old L. You’re quite correct, Freeman, you’re quite correct ; 
Ned has ballast, but not bunting for a parson. — A doctor, 
Freeman, eh ? 

Freermn. A doctor, Cap’n ! Give me a man who will lose 
his own legs on deck, fighting for queen and country, and 
not waste his time, sawing off the legs of other men, in the 
cock-pit 

Old L. You’re quite correct. Freeman, you're quite correct; 
pills and plasters won’t do for Ned. — A lawyer. Freeman, eh ? 

Freeman. A lawyer, Cap’n ! No, no, a lawyer’s rig won’t 
do. 

Old L, You’re quite correct. Freeman, you’re quite correct ; 
I don’t understand these lawyer felltws a bit 
Freermn. No, nor nobody else, Cap’n. The sea, the old sea’s 
the thing for Ned ! Blow, breezes, blow ; it’s in the lad, Cap’n, 
it’s in the lad ! 

“ A life on the ocean- wave, 

A home on the rolling deep ! ” 

The old sea’s the thing for Ned ! 

Old L. You’re quite correct. Freeman, you’re quite correct 

Mrs. Fleming and old “Babby.” 

Mrs. F. Well, Babby, we have at last resolved to let Ned 
go to sea. 

Bobby. Oor Neddy gaun tae the sea 1 Never tell me he’s 
gaun tae the sea 1 — a nesty, jumblin’ pairt o’ creation. Can ye 
no mak’ him a shopkeeper or— somethin’ at hame ? 

Mrs. F. No, no, Babby ! That would never do for our 
Neddy. 

Babby. Maybe no ; he’s ower prood for that Eh, sirs, the 
day ! it’s a wunnerfu’ thing ibis pride 1 Ye’ll no let yer laddie 
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hannle tea, but ye think taur^s nicer for his hauns. Ye objec’ 
tae saft sugar, but no tae saut water. There’s ae thing — if he 
was a shopkeeper he wad never be drooned ; an’ he micht be a 
bailie, or the provost, maybe, an’ merry a fine, winsome lass. 
An’ — noo. Mistress Fleemin’, ye needna lauch at me, for I’m 
positeeve I’m richt — for my sake, for a’ oor sakes, keep my 
bonnie laddie in his auld nest ! 

Old “Babby” and Ned. 

Bahhy» Noo, Maister Ned, ye’ll no put on thae fine socks, 
unless ye be ask it oot tae yer denner. 

Ned. Asked out to dinner, Babby ! Who’s to ask me ? a 
mermaid, eh ? 

Babby. I’m no heedin’ wha asks ye. A merrmaid, as ye ca' 
her, is just as guid as onybody else, if she’s a nice bit lassie. 
When it’s cauld ye’ll put <5rf the comforter I made ye ; an’ if 
ye’re wyse, ye’ll tak’ yer umbrella wi’ ye, tae keep the saut 
water aff yer new pilot jaicket. What are ye laiichin’ at, ye 
silly Jaddie ? 

Mrs. Fleming and Ned. 

Mrs. F. Darling Ned, you and I shall have no sad farewells ; 
but promise me, that you wiU read a little of this Bible, every 
day, and that you will never neglect your prayers to God. 

Ned. I do promise, mother, with heart, soul, and strength. 

[Enter the Old Lieutenant. 

Old L. You’ll go and kill yourself with this packing bus- 
iness! Leave us, Mary; I want to speak to Ned. [Exit 
Mrs. — Ned, you know, / have no present to give you. 

Ned. Present, father ! You I 

Old L. No, my boy, no ; but, for all that, I mean to give 
you my dearest treasure on earth — look at that signature. 

Ned. Nelson! an order from him to you, father — to make 
certain signals. 

Old L. Ay, lad, an order from him to me, your father. Ned, 
I give that to you as my parting gift, that, as you look at it, in 
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storm or sunshine, home or abroad, you may remember that 
“England expects every man to do his duty,” and that you 
never disgrace your old father by neglecting yours. 

Ned. Thank you, father. Whatever happens to me, I’ll 
never part with it ; and I hope I won’t disgrace you. 

Old L. My own boy ! I’m sure you never will. Ned, I 
never had much learning, never could tell you what was pass- 
ing here; can’t do it now; a heavy sea swamps me when I 
want to sail a-head. Ned, you must be a better man than 
your old father ; for I never saw my father at all, and hardly 
ever my poor mother. Ned, you must do what your good 
mother has taught you ; though God knows how I love you, 
Ned! 

Ned. Dear father, don’t speak in that way, as if you weren’t 
the best father in the world ! What did I ever see in you but 
good 1 what did I ever get from yoh but good ? 

Old L. Do you say so, Ned ? do you believe that ? I tell 
you, Ned, to hear that from your own lips — I tell you — I — I 
— God bless you 1 God bless and keep you, my own boy ! ^ 

Dll. Norman Macleod. 


FROM “THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL.” 

Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. 

Sir P. When an old bachelor marries a young wife, what is 
he to expect? ’Tis now above six months since my Lady 
Teazle made me “ the happiest of men,” and I have been the 
most miserable dog ever since 1 We tifted a little going to 
church, and fairly quarrelled before the bells were done ringing. 
I was more than once nearly choked with gall during the honey- 
moon, and had lost every satisfaction in life before my friends 
had done wishing me joy. And, yet, I chose with caution a girl 
bred wholly in the country, who had never known luxury 
beyond one silk gown, or dissipation beyond the annual gala 
of a raoe-balh Yet, now, she plays her part in all the extrava- 
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gant fopperies of the town, with as good a grace as if she had 
never seen a bush or a grass-plot out of Grosvenor Square. I 
am sneered at by all niy acquaintance — paragraphed in the 
newspapers ; she dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my 
humours. And yet, the worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or 
I should never bear all this; but T am detennined never to 
let her know it. — No, no, no ! Oh, here she comes, \^Enter 
Lady T.^ Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I won’t bear it! 

Lady T. Very well. Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, just 
as you please ; but I know I ought to have my own way in 
everything, and, wliat’s more, I will. 

Sir P, What, madam ! is there no respect due to the 
authority of a husband ? 

Lady T. Why, don’t I know that no woman of fashion does 
as she is bid after her marriage? Though I was bred in the 
country, I’m no stranger to that. If you wanted me to be 
obedient, you should have adopted me, not married me — I’m 
sure you’re old enough.” 

Siv P. Ay, there it is I Madam, what right have you to run 
into all this extravagance ? 

Lady T, I’m sure I’m not more extravagant than a woman 
of quality ought to be. 

Sir P. Madam, I’ll have no more sums squandered away Upon 
such unmeaning luxuries : you have as many flowers in your 
dressing-room as would turn the Pantheon into a greenhouse. 

Lady T. 0 Sir Peter ! how can you be angry at my little 
elegant expenses? 

Sir P. Had you any of those little elegant expenses when 
you married me ? 

Lady T. 0 Sir Peter ! you would not have me be out of the 
fashion? I should think you would like to have your wife 
thought a woman of taste. 

Sir P. Madam, you had no taste when you married me ! 

Lady T. Very true, indeed ; and, after having married you, 
I should never pretend to taste again. 
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Sir P. Very well, very well, madam; you have entirely 
forgot what your situation was when I first saw you. 

Zad^ T. No, no ; I have not — a very disagreeable situation 
it was, or I’m sure I never would have married you. 

Sir P. You forget the humble state I took you from — the 
daughter of a poor country squire. When I came to your 
father’s I found you sitting at your tambour, in a linen gown, 
a bunch of keys at your side, and your hair combed smoothly 
over a roll. 

Lady T. Yes, I remember very well ; — my daily occupations 
were to overlook the dairy, ' superintend the poultry, make 
extracts from the Family Receipt-Book, and comb my aunt 
Deborah’s lap-dog. 

Sir P. Oh, I am glad to find you have so good a recollection 1 

Lady T, My evening employments were to draw patterns 
for ruffles — which I had not material to make up; — play at 
Pope Joan with the curate; read a sermon to my aunt Deborah, 
or, perhaps, be stuck up at an old spinet to thrum my father to 
sleep after a fox-chase. 

Sir P. Then you were glad to take a ride out behind the 
butler upon the old docked coach-horse. 

Lady T. No, no ; 1 deny the butler and the coach-horse. 

Sir P. I say you did. This was your situation. — Now, 
madam, you must have your coach, viz-a-viz, and three 
powdered footmen to walk before your chair, and in summer 
two white cats, to draw you to Kensington Gardens; and, 
instead of your living in that hole in the country, I have 
brought you home here, made a woman of fortune of you, a 
woman of quality — in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady T. Well ! and there is but one thing more you can 
now add to the obligation, and that is — 

Sir P. To make you my widow, I suppose. 

Lady T, Hem ! — 

Si/r P. Very well, madam, veiy well ; I am much obliged to 
you for the hint. 
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Lady T, Why, then, will you force me to say shocking 
things of you 1 But now we have finished our morning con- 
versation, I want you to be in a monstrous good humour; 
come, do be good-humoured, and let me have two hundred 
pounda 

Sir P. What! can’t I be in good humour without paying 
for it ? — But look always thus, and you shall want for nothing. 
You shall have the money. 

Lady T. You can’t think. Sir Peter, how good humour 
becomes you ; now you look just as you did before I married 
you. 

Sir P, Do I, indeed ? 

Lady T. Don’t you remember when you used to walk with 
me under the elms, and tell me stories of what a gallant you 
were in your youth, and asked me if I could like an old fellow 
• who would deny me nothin^?* 

Sir P, Ay ; and you were so attentive and obliging to me 
then ! 

Lady T. To be sure I was, and used to take your part 
against all ray acquaintance ; and when my cousin Sophy used 
to laugh at ine for thinking of marrying a man old enough to 
be my father, and called you an ugly, stiff, formal, old bachelor, 
I contradicted her, and said I did not think you so ugly by any 
means, and that I dared say you would make a very good sort 
of a husband. 

Sir P. That was very kind of you. Well, and you were not 
mistaken ; you have found it so, have you not ? But shall we 
always live thus happy ? 

Lady T. With all my heart. I don’t care how soon we 
leave off quarrelling, provided you will own you are tired first. 

Sir P. With all my heart. 

Lady T. Then we shall be as happy as the day is long, and 
never, never, never quarrel more. 

Sir P, Never — never — never — never I and let our future 
contest be who shall be most obliging. 
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Lady T. Ay \ 

Sir P. But, ray dear Lady Teazle ! — my love I — indeed you 
must keep a strict watch over your temper ; for, you know, my 
dear, that in all our disputes and quarrels you always begin first. 

Lady T. No, no, Sir Peter, my dear, ’tis always you that 
begin. 

Sir P. No, no ; no such thing ! 

Lady T. Have a care ! this is not the way to live happy, if 
you fly out thus. 

Sir P. Madam, I say ’tis you ! 

Lady T. I never saw such a man in my life — ^just what my 
cousin Sophy told me ! 

Sir P. Your cousin Sophy is a forward, saucy, impertinent 
minx ! 

Lady T. You are a very great bear, I am sure, to abuse my 
relations. 

Sir P. But I am very well served for marrying you — a pert, 
forward, rural coquette, who had refused half the honest squires 
in the county. 

Lady T. I am sure I was a great fool for marrying you—- a 
stifl", cross, dangling, old bachelor, who was unmarried at fifty 
because nobody would have him. 

Sir P. You were very glad to have me ; you never had such 
an ofler. 

Lady T, Oh yes, I had — there was Sir Tivey Terrier, who 
everybody said would be a better match ; for his estate was 
full as good as yours — and he has broke his neck since we were 
married. 

Sir P. Very well, very well, madam! You are an ungrate- 
ful woman ; and may plagues light on me if I ever try to be 
friends with you again — you shall have a separate maintenance. 

Lady T. By all means, a separate maintenance. 

Sir P. Very well, madam I oh, very well ! Ay, madam, and 
I’ll have a divorce, madam ! Ill make an example of myself 
for the benefit of all old bachelora 
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Lady T. Well, Sir Peter, I see you are going to be in a 
passion, so I’ll leave you ; and when you are come properly to 
your temper, we shall be the happiest couple in the world, and 
never, never, never quarrel more ! Ha, ha, ha ! Sir Peter ! 

[Eddt Lady T. 

Sir F. So ! I have got much by my intended expostulation. 
— What a charming air she has ! and how pleasingly she shows 
her contempt for my authority! Well, though I can’t make her 
love me, ’tis some pleasure to tease her a little ; and I think 
she never appears to such advantage, as when she is doing 
everything to vex and plague me. Sheridan. 


PROM “THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” 

Charles Surface, Sir ^Aver Surface as Mr. Premium, 
Moses, and Careless. 

Scene : Picture-room at Charles Surface's House. 

(diaries. Walk in, gentlemen ; pray walk in : here they are, 
the family Lf the Surfaces, up to the Conquest. 

Sir 0. And, in my opinion, a goodly collection, 

Charles. Ay, ay, these are done in the true spirit of portrait- 
painting. Not like tlie works of your modern Raphaels, who 
give you the strongest resemblance, yet contrive to make your 
portrait independent of you, so that you may sink the original, 
and not hurt the picture. No, no ; the merit of these is the 
inveterate likeness ; all stiff and awkward as the originals, and 
like nothing in human nature besides. 

Sir 0. Ah ! we shall never see such figures of men again. 

Charles, I hope not. Well, you see, Master Premium, what 
a domestic character I am : here I sit of an evening surrounded 
by my family. But, come, get to your pulpit, Mr, Auctioneer; 
here’s an old gouty chair of my grandfather’s will answer the 
purpose. 
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Ca/re. Ay, ay; this will do. But, Charles, I have not a 
hammer ; and what's an auctioneer without his hammer ? 

Charles, That's true. {TaMng pedigree down) what parchment 
have we here 1 Oh ! our genealogy in full. Here, Careless, 
you shall have no common bit of mahogany ; here's the family 
tree for you ! this shall be your hammer. And now you may 
knock down my ancestors with their own pedigree. 

Sir 0. [Asidel What an unnatural rogue ! an ex posl facto 
parricide ! 

Care. Charles, this is the most convenient thing you could 
have found for the business, for 'twill not only serve as a 
hammer, but a catalogue into the bargain. C^ome, begin : 
going! going! going! 

Charles. Bravo, Careless ! Well, here's my great uncle, Sir 
Richard Raveline, a marvellous good general in his day, I 
assure you. He served in all the Duke of Marlborough’s wars, 
and got that cut over his eye at the battle of Malplaquet. 
What say you, Mr. Premium ? look at him : there's a hero, 
not cut out of his feathers, as your modern clipped captains 
are, but enveloped in wig and regimentals, as a general should 
be. What do you bid ? 

Sir 0 . [Apart io Moses] Bid him speak. 

Moses. Mr. Premium would have you speak. 

Charles. Why, then, he shall have him for ten pounds ; and 
I'm sure that's not dear for a staff-officer. 

Sir 0. [Aside'] His famous uncle Richard for ten pounds ! 
— Very well, sir, I take him at that. 

Charles. Careless, knock down my uncle Richard. Here, 
now, is a maiden sister of his, my great-aunt Deborah; done 
by Kneller in his best manner, and esteemed a very formidable 
likeness. There she is, you see, a shepherdess feeding her 
flock. You shall have her for five pounds ten : the sheep are 
worth the money. 

Sit 0. [Aside] Ah ! poor Deborah 1 a woman who set such 
a value on herself ! — Five pounds ten I she’s mine. 
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Charles. Knock down my aunt Deborah, Careless! This, 
now, is a grandfather of my mother’s, a learned judge, well 
known on the western circuit. What do you rate him at, 
Moses ? 

Moses. Four guineas. 

Charles. Four guineas I You don’t bid me the price of his 
wig. — Mr. Premium, you have more respect for the woolsack ; 
do let us knock his lordship down at fifteen. 

Sir 0. By all means. 

Care. Gone 1 

Charles. And there are two brothers of his, William and 
Walter Blunt, Esquires, both members of parliament, and 
noted speakers; and what’s very extraordinary, I believe this 
is the first time they were ever bought or sold. 

Sir 0. That is very extraordinary indeed ; I’ll take them at 
your own price, for the hon^ of parliament. 

Ca/re. Well said, little Premium I I’ll knock them down at 
forty. 

Charles. Here’s a jolly fellow — I don’t know what relation, 
but he was mayor of Norwich : take him at eight pounds. 

Sir 0. No, no ; six will do for the mayor. 

Charles. Come, make it guineas, and I’D throw the two aider- 
men there into the bargain. 

Sir 0. They’re mine. 

Charles. Careless, knock down the mayor and aldermen. But 
we shall be all day retailing in this manner : do let us deal 
wholesale : what say you, little Premium ? Give me three hun- 
dred pounds, and take all that remains on each side, in a lump. 

Care. Ay, ay, that vill be the best way. 

Sir 0. Well, well ; anything to accommodate you ; they are 
mina But there is one portrait which you have always passed 
over. 

Care. What, that ill-looking little fellow over the settee ? 

8w 0, Yes, sir, I mean that ; though I don’t think him so 
ill-looking a little fellow, by any means. 

<m) 16 
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Charles. What! that? Oh I that’s my uncle Oliver; ’twas 
done before he went to India. 

Care. Your uncle Oliver! Then you’ll never be friends, 
Charles. That, now, to me, is as stern a looking rogue as ever 
I saw ; an unforgiving eye, and a disinheriting countenance ! 
an inveterate knave, depend on’t. Don’t you think so, little 
Premium? [Slapjnng him on the shoulder.^ 

Sir 0. Sir, I do not ; I think it as honest a looking face as 
any in the room, dead or alive; but I suppose Uncle Oliver 
goes with the rest of the lumber? 

Charles. No ! I’ll not part with poor Noll. The old fellow 
has been very good to me, and I’ll keep his picture while I’ve a 
room to put it in. 

Sir 0. [ilsic/e] The rogue’s my nephew after all. — But, sir, 
I have somehow taken a fancy to that picture. 

Charles. I am sorry for it, for^»^u certainly will not have it. 
Haven’t you got enough of them ? 

Sir 0. [Aside'] I forgive him everything. — But, sir, when I 
take a whim in my head I don’t value money. I’ll give you as 
much for that as for all the rest. , 

Charles. Don’t tefee me, ma.ster broker ; I tell you, I’ll not 
part with it, and there’s an end of it. 

Sir 0. [Aside] How like his father the rascal is ! — Well, 
well, I have done. Here is a cheque for your sum. 

Charles. Why, ’tis for eight hundred pounds ! 

Sir 0. You will not let Sir Oliver go? 

Charles. No. 

Sir 0. Then never mind the difference ; we’ll balance that 
another time ; but give me your hand on the bargain, You are 
an honest fellow, Charles — I be^ pardon, sir, for being go free. 
— Come, Moses. 

Charles, This is a whimsical old fellow ! But, harkye I 
Premium, you’ll prepare lodgings for these gentlemen ? 

Sir 0, Yes, yes ; I’ll send for them in a day or two. 

Cha/rles. But, hold ! do now send a genteel conveyance for 
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them ; for I assure you, they were most of them used to ride 
in their own carriages. 

Sir 0. I will, I will — for all but Oliver. 

Charles. Ay, all but the little nabob. 

Sir 0. You’re fixed on that? 

Charles. Perem}jtorily. 

'Sir 0. [Aside'] A. dear extravagant rogue! — Good -day I 
—Come, Moses. Sheridan. 


FROM “THE RIVALS.” 

Mrs. Mal.vprop, Sir Anthony Absolute, and Lydia 
Languish. 

Mrs. M. There, Sir Anthony I there sits the deliberate sim- 
pleton, who wants to disgrace her family, and lavish herself on 
a fellow not worth a shilling.* 

Lyd. Madam, I thought you once — 

Mrs. M. You thought, miss ! I don’t know any business 
you have to think at all ; thought does not become a young 
woman. But the point we would request of you is, that you 
will promise to forget this fellow ; to illiterate him, 1 say, from 
your memory. 

Lyd. Ah ! madam, our memories are independent of our 
wills ; it is not so easy to forget. 

Mrs. M. But I say it is, miss ; there is nothing so easy as to 
forget, if a person chooses to set about it. I’m sure I have as 
much forgot your poor, dear uncle as if he had never existed ; 
and I thought it my duty so to do. And, let me tell you, Lydia, 
these violent memories don’t become a young woman. 

Sir Anth. Why, sure, she won’t pretend to remember what 
she’s ordered not ! Ay, this come.s of her reading ! 

Lyd, What crime, madam, have I committed, to be treated 
thus? 

Mrs. M. Now, don’t attempt to extirpate yourself from the 
matter ; you know I have proof controvertible of it. But, tell 
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me, will you promise to do as you’re bid ? Will you take a 
husband of your friends’ choosing? 

Zyd. Madam, I must tell you plainly that, had I ‘no pre- 
ference for any one else, the choice you have made would be 
my aversion. 

Mrs. M. What business have you, miss, with preference 
and aversion ? They don’t become a young woman ; and you 
ought to know that, as both always wear off, ’tis safest in 
matrimony to begin with a little aversion. I am sure I hated 
your poor, dear uncle before marriage, as if he’d been a blacka- 
moor; and yet, miss, you are sensible what a wife I made, 
and, when it pleased Heaven to release me from him, ’tis un- 
known what tears I shed ! But, suppose we were going to 
give you another choice, will you promise to give up this 
Beverley ? 

Lyd. Could I belie my thoughfe»«o far as to give that pro- 
mise, my actions would certainly as far belie my words. 

Mrs. M. Take yourself to your room, miss. You are fit 
company for nothing but your own ill humours. 

Lyd. Willingly, madam ; I cannot change for the worse. 

[^Exit Lydia, 

Mrs. M. There’s a little intricate vixen for you. 

Sir Anth. It is not to be wondered at, ma’am ; all that is 
the natural consequence of teaching girls to read. On my way 
hither, Mrs. Malaprop, I observed your niece’s maid coming 
forth from a circulating library. She had a book in each hand ; 
they were half-bound volumes with yellow covers : from that 
moment I guessed how full of duty I should find her mistress. 
But, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation, now, what would you have 
a young woman know ? 

Mrs. M, Observe me. Sir Anthony : I would by no means 
wish a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning ; I don’t 
think so much learning becomes a young woman. For instance, 
I would never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, or 
algebra^ or simony, or paradoxes, or such inflammatory branches 
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of learning ; nor would it be necessary for her to handle any of 
your mathematical, astronomical, diabolical instruments; but, 
Sir Anthony, I would send her, at nine years old, to a board- 
ing school, in order to learn a little ingenuity and artifice. 
Then, sir, she should have a supercilious knowledge in accounts ; 
and, as she grew up, I would have her instructed in geometry, 
that she might know something of the contagious countries. 
This, Sir Anthony, is what I would have a young woman know ; 
and I don’t think there is a superstitious article in it. 

Sir Anth. Well, well, Mrs. Malaprop, I will dispute the 
point no further with you ; though I must confess that you 
are a truly moderate and polite arguer, for almost every third 
word you say is on my side of the question. But, Mrs. Mala- 
prop, to the more important point in the debate : you say you 
have no objection to my proposal 1 

Mrs, M, None, I as8ure*/ou. I am under no positive en- 
gagement with Mr. Acres ; and, as Lydia is so obstinate against 
him, perhaps your son may have better success. 

Six Anth, Well, madam, I will write for the boy directly 
He knows not a syllable of this yet, though I have, for some 
time, had the proposal in my head. He is at present with his 
regiment. 

Mrs. M. We have never seen your son, Sir Anthony ; but I 
hope no objection on his side. 

Sir Anth. Objection ! let him object if he dare ! No, no, 
Mrs. Malaprop; Jack knows that the least demur puts me 
into a frenzy directly. My process was always very simple : 
in his younger days, ’twas “ Jack, do this ; ” if he demurred, I 
knocked him down ! if he grumbled at that, I always sent him 
out of the room ! 

Mrs, M. Ay, and the properest way ! nothing is so conciliat- 
ing to young people as severity. Well, Sir Anthony, I shall 
give Mr. Acres his discharge, and prepare Lydia to receive 
your son’s invocations ; and I hope you will represent her to 
the captain as an object not altogether illegible. 
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Sir Anth. Madam, I will handle the subject prudently. 
Well, I must leave you ; and, let me beg you, Mrs. Malaprop, 
to enforce this matter roundly to the girl : take my advice, 
keep a tight hand ; if she reject this proposal, clap her under 
lock and key ] and if you were just to let the servant forget 
to bring her dinner for three or four days, you can’t conceive 
how she’d come about. Good -morning, Mrs. Malaprop. 

Sheridan. 


FROM “KING JOHN.” 

Scene : A Room in a Castle. 

Hubert, Arthur, and two Attendants. 

Huh. Heat me these irons hot ; and look thou stand 
Within the arras : when I strili^ jny foot 
Upon the bosom of the ground, rush forth, 

And bind the boy which you shall find with me 
Fast to the chair : be heedful. — 

Young lad, come forth ; I have to say with you. 

Enter Arthur. 

Arth. Goodrmorrow, Hubert. 

Huh. Good-morrow, little prince. 

Arth. You are sad, Hubert. 

Huh. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Methinks nobody should be sad but I : 

Yet, I remember, when I was in France, 

Young gentlemen would be as sad as night, 

Only for wantonness. By my Christendom, 

So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 

I should be as merry as the day is long ; 

And so I would be here, but that I doubt 
My uncle practises more harm to me. 

He is afraid of me, and I of him : 

Is it my fault that I was Geoffrey’s soni 
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No, indeed, is’t not ; and I would to heaven 
I were your son, so you would love me, Hubert. 

Hvh. [Aside] If I talk to him, with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, w'hich lies dead ; 

Therefore I will be sudden, and despatch. 

Arth. Are you sick, Hubert? you look pale to-day : 

111 sooth, I would you were a little .sick. 

That I might sit all night and watch with you : 

I w^arrant I love you more than you do me. 

Huh. [Aside] His words do take possession of my bosom. 
Read here, young Arthur. [Showing a paper. 

[Aside] I must be brief, lest resolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. — 

Can you not read it ? is it not fair writ ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect : 

Must you with hot irons«barn out both mine eyes ? 

Huh. I must. 

Arfh. And will you ? 

Have you the heart ? When your head did but ache, 

I knit my handkercher about your brows, — 

The bestl had, a princess wu’ought it me, — 

And 1 did never ask it you again ; 

And with my hand at midnight held your head ; 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Still and anon cheered up the heavy time, 

Saying, “ What lack you ?” and “ Where lies your grief 1” 
Many a poor man’s son would have lain still, 

And ne’er have spoke a loving word to you ; 

But you at your sick service had a jirinca 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 

And call it cunning : do, an if you will ; 

If heaven be pleased that you must use me ill. 

Why then you must. — Will you put out mine eyes? 

These eyes that never did, nor never shall, 

So much as frown on you. 
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Hvb. I have sworn to do it ; 

And with hot irons must I bum them out. 

Artk. If an angel should have come to me 
And told me, Hubert should put out mine eyes, 

I would not have believed him — no tongue but Hubert’s. 

Hvh. Come forth ! [Enter two Attendants 

Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. Oh, save me, Hubert, save me ! my eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these murderous men. 

Hub. Give me the iron, I say, and bind him here. 

Arth. Alas, what need you be s6 boisterous-rough ? 

I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 

For heaven’s sake, Hubert, let me not be bound ! 

Nay, hear me, Hubert I drive these men away. 

And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angerly : 

Send but these men away, and I’ll forgive you. 

Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Huh. Go, stand within; let me alone with him. — 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

Come, boy, prepare yourself. 

Arth. Is there no remedy ? 

Huh. None, but to lose your eyes. 

Arth. Oh, that there were but a mote in yours, 

A grain, a dust, a gnat, a wandering hair. 

Any annoyance in that precious sense ! 

Then feeling what small things are boisterous there, 

Your vile intent must needs seem horrible. 

Huh. Is this your promise ? go to, hold your tongue. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Must needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 

Let me not hold my tongue, let me not, Hubert ; 

Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue, 

So I may keep mine eyes : oh, spare mine eyes, 
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Though to no use but still to look on you ! 

Look ! the instrument is cold, 

And would not harm me. 

Huh. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No ; the fire is dead with grief : 

See for yourself ; 

There is no malice in this burning coal ; 

The breath of heaven has blown his spirit out, 

And strewed repentant ashes on his head. 

Huh. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 
Arth. An if you do, you will but make it blush 
And glow with shame of your proceedings, Hubert : 
Nay, it perchance will sparkle in your eyes ; 

And like a dog that is compelled to fight, 

Snatch at his master that doth spur him on. 

All things that you «vOuld use to do me wrong 

Deny their office : only yon do lack 

That mercy which fierce fire and iron extends. 

Huh. I will not touch thine eyes 
For all the treasure that thine uncle owes ; 

Yet am I sworn, and I did purpose, boy, 

With this same very iron to burn them out. 

Arth. Now you look like Hubert ! all this while 
You were disguised. 

Huh. Peace ; no more. Adieu ! 

Your uncle must not know but you are dead ; 

I’ll fill these dogged spies with false reports : 

And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 

Will not offend thee. 

Arth. 0 heaven ! I thank you, Hubert 

Huh. Silence ; no more : 

Much danger do I undergo for thee. 


Shakkspeaee. 
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FROM “ROMEO AND JULIET/^ 

The Balcony Scene. 

Romeo, Juliet, and Nurse, 

Bom. He jests at scars that never felt a wound. — 

[Jidiet appears at window. 

But, soft ! what light through yonder window breaks 1 
It is the east, and J uliet is the sun ! 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she. 

Jul. Ah me I 

Rom. 8he speaks ! — 

Oh, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 

As is a winged messenger of heavdU* 

Unto the white U{)turnM wondering eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds, 

And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jul. 0 Romeo, Romeo 1 wherefore art thou Romeo ? 

Deny thy fathe^ and refuse thy name ; 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

Rom. [Aside] Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this ? 
Jul. ’Tis but thy name that is my enemy ; 

What’s in a name ? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet ; 

What’s Montague ? — Romeo, doff thy name, 

And for that name, which is no part of thee, 

Take all myself. 

Rom. I take thee at thy word ! 

Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 

Jul. What man art thou that, thus bescreened in night, 

So stumblest on my counsel 1 
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Rom, By a name 

I know not how to tell thee who I am. 

My name is hateful to myself, 

Because it is an enemy to thee. 

J ul. Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 

Rom. Neither — if either thee dislike. 

Jid. How earnest thou hither"? 

The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb. 

And the place, death, considering who thou art, 

If any of my kinsmen find thee here. 

Rom. With love’s light wings did I o’erperch these 
walls. 

And what love can do, tJiat does love attempt ; 

Therefore thy kinsmen are no let to me. 

Jul. If they do see thee, they will murder thee ! 

Rom. There lies mofe*peril in thine eye 
Than twenty of their swords. 

Jid. I would not for the world they saw' thee here. 

, Rom. I have night’s cloak to hide me from their eyes ; 
And b^t thou love me, let them hnd me here ; 

My life were better ended by their hate, 

Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 

Jul. By whose direction found’st thou out this place 1 
Rom. By love, who first did prompt me to inquire. 

I am no pilot ; yet, wert thou as far 

As that vast shore w^ashed with the farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such merchandise. 

Jul. Thou know’st the mask of night is on my face, 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek 
For that which thou hast heard me speak to-night. 

But trust me, gentleman, I’ll prove more true 
Than those that have more cunning to be strange. 

Rom, Lady, by yonder blessed moon, I swear. 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops — 

* Hindranoe. 
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Jvl. Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. 

Rom. What shall I swear by ? 

Jvl. Do not swear at all • 

Or, if thou wilt, swear by thy gracious self, 

And I’ll believe thee. 

Rom. If my heart’s dear love — 

Jvl. Well, do not swear ; although I joy in thee, 

I have no joy in this contract to-night : 

It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say, “ It lightens.” Good-night, 

Good-night ’ as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast. 

Nurse. \W%thin\ Juliet ’ 

Jvl. Anon, good nurse ' — 

Stay but a little, I will come again. [Exit Juliet. 

Rom. 0 blessed, blessed night • I am afeard, 

Being in night, all this is but a dream, 

Too flattering-sweet to be substantial. 

Re-enter Juliet. 

Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good-night indeed. 

Nurse. [Within^ Madam ! 

Jvl. I come, good nurse. — 

A thousand times good-night ! [Exit Juliet 

Rom. Love goes toward love, as schoolboys from their books, 
But love from love, toward school with heavy looks. 

[Romeo retiring. 

Re-enter Juliet. 

Jvl. Hist ! Romeo, hist ! — Oh, for a falconer’s voice 
To lure this tassle-gentle back again ! 

Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud.-— Romeo ! 

Rom. How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
like softest music to attending ears! 
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Jvl. Romeo ! 

Rom. My ‘dear? 

Jul I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me stand here till thou remember it. 

Jvl. 1 shall forget, to have thee still stand there. 

Rom. And I’ll still stay, to have thee still forget. 

Jvl. ’Tis almost morning ; good-night, good-night ! 

Parting is such sweet sorrow. 

That I shall say good-night till it be morrow. [Exit Juliet 
Rom. Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy breast ! 
Would I were sleep and peace, so sweet to rest ! 

Shakespeakb. 


THE COURTSHIP OF HENRY V. 

King Henry and PRiJiCESS Katherine of France. 

Henry. Fair Katherine, wilt thou vouchsafe to teach a soldier 
terms that will enter at a lady’s ear, and plead his love-suit to 
her gentle heart ? 

Kath. Your Majestee sail mock at me ; I cannot speak your 
England. * 

Henry. If you will love me soundly with your French heart, 
I will be glad to hear you confess it, brokenly, with your En- 
glish tongue ! Do you like me, Kate ? 

Kath. Pardonn€z-7noi^ I cannot tell vat is ‘‘like me.” 

Henry. An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an 
angel. 

Kath. Ah, de tongues of de mans is be full of deceits. 

Henry. I’ faith, Kate, I am glad thou canst speak no better 
English ; for, if thou couldst, thou wouldst find me such a plain 
king, that thou wouldst think I had sold my farm to buy my 
crown. If I could win a lady at leap-frog, or by vaulting into 
my saddle with my armour on my back (under the correc- 
tion of bragging be it spoken), I should quickly leap into 
a wife. Or if I might buffet for my love, I could lay on 
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like a butcher. I speak to thee plain soldier : if thou canst 
love me for this, Kate, take me ; if not, to say that I shall die, 
is true ; but for thy love — by Saint Denis ! No ! Yet 1 love 
thee too; and while thou livest, dear Kate, take a fellow of 
plain and uncoined constancy. What ! a speaker is but a 
prater ; a rhyme is but a ballad ; a straight back will stoop ; a 
black beard will turn white ; a curled pate will grow bald ; a 
fair face will wither ; a full eye will wax hollow : but a good 
heart, Kate, is like the sun, for it shines bright, and never 
changes. If thou would have such a one, take me ; and take 
me, take a soldier ; take a soldier, take a king. What sayest 
thou, then, fair Kate, to my love ? 

Kath. Is it possible dat I sould love de enemy of France ? 

Henry, No; it is not possible that you should love the 
enemy of France, Kate ; but, in loving me, you should love the 
friend of France; for I love Finance so well I will not j)art 
with a village of it ; I will have it all mine ; and, Kate, when 
France is mine, and I am yours, then yours is France, and you 
are mine, 

Kath. I cannot tell vat is dat. 

Henry. No, Kate? Then I will tell thee in French — Quand 
fai la possession de France, et quand vous avez la possession de 
nwi (let me see — what then ? Saint Denis be my speed !) done 
votre est France et vous Hes miewm. I tell thee, Kate, it is as 
easy to conquer the kingdom as to speak so much more French. 
Dost thou understand tlms much English — canst thou love 

ME ? 

Kath, I cannot tell. 

Henry. Can any of your neighbours toll, Kate? Ill ask 
them. Put off your maiden blushes ; take me by the hand, and 
say, “Harry of England, I am thine.” With that word bless 
mine ear, and I will tell thee aloud, “ England is thine, Ireland 
is thine, France is thine, and Heriry Plantagenet is thine j” 
who, though I speak it before his face, if he be not fellow with 
the best king, thou shalt find the best king of good fellows. 
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Come, your answer in broken music— for thy voice is music, 
and thy English broken ; therefore, break tliy mind to me in 
broken English — Wilt thou have me? 

Kaih. Dat is as it sail please de roi mon phe, 

Henry. Nay, it will please him well, Kate ; it shall please 
him, Kate. 

Kath. Den it sail also content me. 

Henry. Then I will kiss your lips, Kate. 

Kath. Non^ non; it is not de fashion for les demoiselles in 
France to — vat is de England for haiser I 

Henry. To kiss. 

Kath. Oui^ to kiss demnt lenr nocps. 

Henry. It is not the fashion for the maids in France to kiss 
before they are married, would you say? 

Kath. Ouiy vraiment. 

Henry. Dear Kate, you aiyi I cannot be confined within the 
weak list of a country’s fashion : we are the makers of manners, 
Kate ; and the liberty that follows, stops the mouths of all find- 
faults ; — as 1 will do yours, for upholding the nice fashion of 
your* country, in denying ino a kiss. — You have witchcraft in 
your lips, Kate ; there is more eloquence in a touch of them 
th^n in the tongues of the French council ; and they should 
sooner persuade Harry of England than a general petition of 
raonarchs. May God, the best maker of all marriages, combine 
our hearts in one, our realms in one, that the contending king- 
doms of France and England, whose very shores look pale with 
envy of each other’s happiness, may cease their hatred ; that 
never war advance his bh'eding sword ’twixt England and fair 
France. Shakkspeaee. 


CLARENCE’S DREAM. 

Sir Robert Brackenbury and Duke of Clarence. 

Brak Why looks your Grace so heavily to-day? 
Clar. Oh, I have passed a miserable night ! 
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So full of ugly sights, of ghastly drearas, 

That, as I am a Christian faithful man, 

I would not spend another such a night, 

Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days ; 

So full of dismal terror was the time. 

Bmk What was your dream, my lord ? I pray you 
tell me. 

Clar, Methought that I had broken from the Tower, 
And was embarked to cross to Burgundy ; 

And, in my company, my brother Gl5ster, 

Who, from my cabin, tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches : thence we looked toward England, 

And cited up a thousand heavy times. 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, 

That had befalFn us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of^the hatches, 

Methought that Gl5ster stumbled, and, in falling, 
Struck me (that thought to stay him) overboard, 

Into the tumbling billows of the main. 

0 Lord I methought what pain it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noise of waters in mine ears ! 

What ugly sights of death within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 

A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 

All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 

Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept, 

As 'twere in scorn of eyes, reflecting gems, 

That woo^ the slimy bottom of the deep. 

And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by. 

Brak Had you such leisure in the time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deep ? 

Clour, Methought I had ; and often did I strive 
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To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood 
Stopped in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To And the empty, vast, and wandering air ; 

But smothered it within my panting bulk, 

Which almost burst to belch it in the sea. 

Brak, Awaked you not in this sore agony 1 
Clar. Ah, no, my dream was lengthened after 
life. — 

Oh, then began the tempest of my soul ! 

I passed, methought, the melancholy flood 
With that grim ferryman (which poets write of). 

Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

Tlie first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renowned Warwick, 

Who cried aloud — “What scourge for perjury 
Can this dark monaitjhy afford false Clarence?” 

And so he vanished : then came wandering by 
A shadow lika an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud — 

“ Clarence is come ; false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewksbury ; — 

Seize on him, Furies, take him to your torments 1” 
With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howlM in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 

I trembling waked, and, for a season after. 

Could not believe but that I was in hell, — 

Such terrible impression made my dream. 

Shakespeake. 


FROM “HENRY VIII” 

WOLSKY AND HIS SECRETARY. 

Wol. Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness 1 
This is the state of man : to-day he puts forth 
(876) 17 
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The tender leaves of hope j to-morrow blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him j 
The third day conies a frost, a killing frost, 

And, — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, — nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 

Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 

This many summers in a sea of glory. 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown jirido 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, 1 hate ye : 

I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 

There is, betwixt that smild we would aspire to. 

That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 

More pangs and fears than wars or yomen have : 

And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

Enter Cromwell. 

Why, how now, Cromwell ! 
Crom. I have no power to speak, sir. 

Wol. What I amazed 

At my misfortunes ? Speechless 1 » Nay, an you weep, 

I am fall’n indeed. 

Crom. How does your grace 1 

Wol. Why, well ; 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell. 

I know myself now ; and I feel, within me, 

A peace above all earthly dignities, 

A still and quiet conscience. The king has cured me — 
I humbly thank his grace j — and from these shoulders, 
These ruined pillars, out of pity, taken 
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A load would sink a navy, — too much honour : 

Oh, ^tis a burd(;n, Cromwell, ’tis a burden 
Too heavy for a man that liojxjs for heaven 1 

Crom. T am glad your grace has made that riglit use 
of it. 

Wol. 1 hope I have : I am able now, methiiiks, 

(Out of a fortitude of soul 1 feel,) 

'J’o tmdure more miseries, and greater far, 

"I'haii my weak-heart(‘d enemies dare oiler. — 

Wliat news abroad i 

Crom. The heaviest, and the worst, 

Is your displeasure with the king 

Wol. God bless him ! 

Crom. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chosen 
Loi*d Chancellor in your place. 

W ul. • • That’s somewhat sudden : 

But he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his higlyiess’ favour, and do justice 
For truth’s sake, and his conscience : that his bones, 
When he has run his course, and sleeps in blessings. 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on them I — 

• What more ? 

Crom, That Cranmer is returned with welcome, 
Installed Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Wol. That’s news indeed ! 

Crom. Last, that the Lady Amie, 

Whom the king hath in secrecy long married, 

This day was viewed in open as his queen, 

Going to chapel ; and the voice is now 
Only about her coronation. 

Wol. There was the weight that pulled me down. 0 
Cromwell, 

The king has gone beyond me, — all my glories 
In that one woman I have lost for ever : 

No sun shall ever usher forth mine honours, 
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Or gild again the noble troops that waited 
Upon my smiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell ; 

I am a poor, fall’n man, unworthy now 
To be thy lord and master. Seek the king : 

(That sun, I pray, may never set !) I have told him 
What, and how true thou art ; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will stir him 
(I know his noble nature) not to let 
Thy hopeful service perish too : good Cromwell, 
Neglect him not ; make use now, and provide 
For thine own future safety. 

Cro'in. O my lord, 

Must I then leave you ? must I needs forego 
So good, so noble, and so true a master 1 
Bear witness, all that have not hearts of iron, 

With what a sorrow Cromwell leaves his lord. — 

The king shall have my service ; but my prayers 
For ever, and for ever, shall be your§. 

WoL Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, ^ 

Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let's dry our eyes ; and thus far hear me, Cromwell ] 
And, — when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of, — say, I taught thee ; 
Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the angels : how can man, then. 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by't ? 

Love thyself last ; cherish those hearts that hate thee 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
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Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not ; 

Lot all the ends thou aiin’st at be thy country’s. 

Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then if thou fall’st, 0 Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, — pr’ythee, lead me in : — 

There, take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; ’tis the king’s : my robe. 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
T served my king. He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 

Crom. Good sir, have patience. 

Wol. So I have. Farewell 

The hopes of court ! nty liopes in heaven do dwell. 

Shakespeare. 


FROM “HAMLET.” 

Hamlet, Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo. 

• Hor. Hail to your lordship ! 

Ham. I am glad to see you well : 

Horatio — or I do forget myself. 

Hor, The same, my lord, and your poor servant ever. 

Ham. Sir, my good friend ; I’ll change that name with 
you. 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio 1 — 

Marcellus 1 

Mar. My good lord — 

Ham. I am very glad to see you ; good even, sir [to Bernardo']. 
But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 

Hor. A truant disposition, good my lord. 

Ham. I would not hear your enemy say so ; 

Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 
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To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself. I know you are no truant. 

But what is your aifair in Elsinore ? 

We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

Hot. My lord, I came to see your father’s- fuiK'ral. 
Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow-.student ; 

I think it was to see my mother’s wedding. 

Hot. Indeed, my lord, it followed hard upon. 

Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio ! the funeral-baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! 

My father ! — methinks I see my father. 

Hor. Where, my lord ? 

Ham. In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once; he' was a goodly king. 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. » 

Hor. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight, 

Ham. Saw? who? 

Hor. My lord, the king your father. 

Ham. The king my father ! 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an attent ear, till 1 may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen. 

This marvel to you. 

Ham. For (^od’s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these genthjmcn, 
Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead vast and middle of the night. 

Been thus encountered. A figure like your father, 
Armijd at point, exactly, cap-?i-pi4, 

Appears before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them ; thrice he walked 
By their oppressed and fear-surpris6d eyes, 
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Within his truncheon’s length ; whilst they, distilled 
Almost to a jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
Tu dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 

And I, with them, the third night kept the watch ; 
Where, as they had delivered, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes. I knew your father ; 

These hands are not more like. 

Ham. But where was this ? 

Hot. Upon the platform where we watched. 

Ham,. Did you not speak to it? 

Hot. My lord, T did ; 

But answer made it none : yet once, methought, 

It lifted up its lu'ad, and did address 
Its(‘lf to motion, like »s *it would speak ; 

But, even then, the morning cock crew loud, 

And at the soujjd it shrunk in haste away, 

.And vanished from our sight. 

Ham. ’Tis very strange. 

Hot. As I do live, my honoured lord, 'tis true : 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 

Ham. Indeed, ind(*ed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Hold you the watch to-night ? 

All We do, my lord. 

Ham. Armed, say you? 

All. Armed, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then saw you not his face ? 

Hor. Oh yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up. 
Ham. What looked he? frowmingly? 

Hor. A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
Ham. Pale, or red ? 
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Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fixed his eyes upon you ? 

Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amazed you. 

Ham. Very like, very like. Stayed it long 1 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a hundred. 

Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw it 

Ham. His beard was grizzled ? No ? 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silvered. 

Ham. 1 will watch to-night ; 

Perchance ^twill walk again. 

Hor. I warrant it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble* father’s person, 

I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape, 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray yoy all, 

If you have hitherto concealed this sight, 

Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue ; 

I will requite your loves. So, fare you well. 

Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 

I’ll visit you. 

AU. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you. Farewell. 

[Exeunt Horatio^ MarceUus, and Bernardo. 
My father’s spirit in arms ! all is not well ; 

I doubt some foul play : would the night were come I 
Till then sit still, my soul ; foul deeds will rise. 

Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 

Shakbspearx. 
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FROM “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 

The Boiid Scene. 

Shylock, Ba.ssanio, and Antonio. 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, — well 1 

Bass. Ay, sir, for three months. 

Shy. For three months, — well ? 

Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bound. 

Shy. Antonio shall become bound, — well? 

Bass. May you stead me? will you pleasure me? shall I 
know your answer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats, for three months, and Antonio 
bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 

Shy. Ho, no, no, ^o, no. My meaning, in saying he is a good 
man, is, to have you understand me, that he is sufficient 
Yet his means are in supposition. He hath an argosy bound 
to Tripolis, another to the Indies ; I understand, moreover, 
up«n the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for 
England ; and other ventures he hath, squandered abroad. 
But ships are but boards; sailors but men. There be land- 
rats and water-rats, land-thieves and water-thieves — I mean 
pira,teB ; and then there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. 
The man is, notwithstanding, sufficient Tliree thousand 
ducats ? — I think I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured I may ; and, that I may be assured, I 
will bethink ma — May I speak with Antonio ? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habitation which your 
prophet, the Nazarite, conjured the devil into. I will buy with 
you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so follow- 
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ing ; but I will not eat with you, drink wuth you, nor pray with 
you. — What news on the Rialto? — Who is he comes here? 

Enter Antonio. 

Bass. Thi.s is Signior Antonio. 

Shy. [^Aside^ How like a fawning publican he looks ! 

1 hate him, for lie is a Christian ; 

But more, for that in low simplicity 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge J bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails, 

Even there where merchants most do congregate. 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cuili^d be my tribe, 

If I forgive him ! 

Bass. Shylock, do you heaf ? 

Shy. I am debating of my pre.sent store ; 

And, by the near guess of my memory, 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full threeHhousand ducats : what of that? 

Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 

Will furnish me. ■ But, soft ! how many montlis 
Do you de.sire? — [7’o Ant.^ Rest you fair, goo<I signior ; 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Ant. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 

By taking nor by giving of excess, 

Yet to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 

I’ll break a custom. Is he yet possessed 
How much you would ? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thousand ducats. 

Ant And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, — three months, you told rae so. 

Well then, your bond ; and, let me see. — But hear you : 
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Methought you said you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon advantage. 

Ant. I do never use it, 

Shj. Three thousand ducats ! — ’tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve : then, let me see ; the rate — 
Ant. Well, Bhylock, shall we be beholden to you? 

Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 

On the Rialto, you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances : 
vStill have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 

For Rufhirance is the badge of all our tribe. 

You call me mi.sbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And spit upon my J ewish gabardine ; 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

Well, then, it now appears you need my help : 

Go to, then ; you cofn^ to me, and you say, 

“ 8hy]ock, we would have moneys : ” you say so ; 

You, that di(^void your rheum upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you spurn a stranger cur 
Over your threshold : moneys is your suit. 

What should I say to you? Should I not say, 

“ Jlath a dog money? Is it possible 
A cur can hmd three thou.saml ducats?'’ Or, 

Shall 1 bend low, and, in a bondman’s k('y, 

With bated breath, and whispering humbleness 
Say this - 

“ Fair sir, you spit on mo on Wednesday last : 

You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog ; and, for these courtesies, 
ril lend you this much moneys?” 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again. 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends— -for when did friemlship take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend ? 
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But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 

Who, if he break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

Shy, Why, look you, how you storm ! 

I would be friends with you, and have your love ; 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with ; 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit 
Of usance for my moneys ; and you’ll not hear me. 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were kindness. 

Shy. This kindness will I show : — 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond \ and, in a merry sport, 

If you repay me not on such a day. 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, lei the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair flesh, to be cut ofi* and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant. Content, in faith ; I’ll seal to such a bond, 

And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. Ygii shall not seal to such a bond for me ; 

I’d rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it : 
Within these two months, that’s a month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. O father Abraham I what these Christians are, 
Whose own hard dealings teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others ! — Pray you, tell me this : 

If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture % 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a man, 

Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 

As flesh of muttons, beefe, or goats. I say, 
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To buy his favour, I extend this friendship : 

If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu : 

And, for ray love, I pray you, wrong me not. 

Ant. Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary’s ; 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purse the ducats straight ; 

See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 
I will be with you. 

Ant. Hie thee, gentle Jew. — [Exit Shylock. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

Haas. I like not fair terms and a villain’s mind. 

Ant. Come on : in this there can be no dismay ; 

My ships come home a month before the day. 

, • Shakespeabb. 


FROM “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 

m 

The Trial Scene. 

The Duke of Venice, Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Shylock, 
and Portia (disguised as a Doctor of Laws). 

Duke. What ! is Antonio here 1 

Ant. Ready, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sorry for thee : thou art come to answer a stony 
adversary, an inhuman wretch incapable of pity, void and 
empty from any dram of mercy. 

Ant. I have heard your grace hath ta’en great pains to 
qualify his rigorous course j but, since he stands obdurate, and 
that no lawful means can carry me out of his envy’s reach, I do 
oppose my patience to his fury ; and am armed to sufier, with 
a quietness of spirit, the very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Gra. He’s ready at the door : he comes, my lord. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our face. [Eater 
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ShylockJ] Shy lock, the world thinks, and I think so too, that 
thou but lead’st this fashion of thy malice to the last hour of 
act ; and then, ’tis thought thou’lt show thy mercy and remorse 
more strange than is thy strange apparent cruelty j and, where 
thou now exact’st the penalty (which is a pound of this poor 
merchant’s flesh), thou wilt not only loose the forfeiturt;, but, 
touched with human gentleness and love, forgive a moiety of 
the principal ; glancing an eye of pity on his losses, that have 
of late so huddled on his back, enough to press a royal mer- 
chant down. We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy. I have possessed your grace of what I purpose ; and by 
our holy Sabbath have I sworn to have the duo and forfeit of 
my bond ! If you deny it, let the danger light upon your 
charter and your city’s freedom. You’ll ask me, why I rather 
choose to have a weight of carrion flesh, than to receive three 
thousand ducats ? I’ll not answ«r cthat ; but say, it is my 
humour : is it answered ? What if my house be troubled with 
a rat, and I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats to have it 
baned ? what, are you answered yet? Some men there are love 
not a gaping pig; some, that are mad if they behold a cat. 
Now for your answer: as there is no firm reason to be 
rendered, why he caryiot abide a gaping pig ; why he, a hanm- 
less necessary cat ; so can I give no reason, nor I will not, — more 
than a lodged hate, and a certain loathing, I bear Antonio, 
that I follow thus a losing suit against him. Are you answered? 

Bass. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, to excuse the 
current of thy cruelty. 

Shy. I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Bass. Every oflfence is not a hate at first. 

Shy. What ! would’st thou have a serpent sting thee twice ? 

Ant. I pray you, think you question with the Jew? you 
may as well go stand upon the beach, and bid the main fiood 
bate his usual height ; you may as well use question with the 
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wolf, why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; you may 
as well forbid the mountain pines to wag their high tops, and 
to make no noise, when they are fretted with the gusts of 
heaven ; you may as well do anything most hard, as seek to 
soften that (than which what’s harder?)’ his Jewish heart: — 
therefore, I do beseech you, make no more offers, use no further 
means ; but, with all brief and plain conveniency, let me have 
judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats here are six. 

Shy. If every ducat, in six thousand ducats, were in six 
parts, and every part a ducat, I would not draw them — I 
would have my bond ! 

D\ike. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none ? 

Shy. What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong? The 
pound of desh, which I demand of him, is dearly bought — is 
mine, and I will have it 1 , If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice 1 I stand for judg- 
ment : answer, shall I have it ? 

Duke. Upon my power, I may dismiss this court, unless 
Bellario, a learnijd doctor, whom I have sent for to determine 
this, come here to-day. 

Jiass. Good cheer, Antonio 1 What, man, courage yet ! the 
Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, ere thou shalt 
lose for me one drop of blood. 

Ant. I am a tainted wether of the flock, meetest for death ; the 
weakest kind of fruit drops earliest to the ground, and so let me. 
You cannot better be employed, Bassanio, than to live still, and 
write mine epitaph. ^Shylock hieels and whets his knife. 

Bass. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt there. 

Gra. Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy. No, none that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Gra. Oh, be thou foil6d, inexorable dog I and for thy life let 
justice be accused Thou almost mak’st me waver in my faith, 
to hold opinion with Pythagoras, that souls of animals infuse 
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themselves into the trunks of men ; for thy desires are wolfish, 
bloody, starved, and ravenous ! 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the se^ from off my bond, thou but 
offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud : repair thy wit, good 
youth, or it will fall to cureless ruin ! — I stand here for law. 

Duke. 0 here, I take it, is the doctor come. [Eriter Portia.] 
You are welcome : take your place. Are you acquainted with 
the difference that holds this present question in the court ? 

For. I am informed throughly of the cause. Which is the 
merchant here, and which the Jew 1 

Duke. Antonio, and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; yet, in such 
rule, that the Venetian law cannot impugn you as you do pro- 
ceed. — You stand within his danger,odo you not? 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond ? 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must 1 1 tell me that. 

Por. The quality^of mercy is not strained; it droppethpas 
the gentle rain from heaven, upon the place beneath : it is 
twice bless’d ; it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
’tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes the throned monarch 
better than his crown ; his sceptre shows the force of temporal 
power, the attribute to awe and majesty, wherein doth sit the 
dread and fear of kings; but mercy is above this sceptred 
sway : it is enthronM in the hearts of kings ; it is an attribute 
to God himself ; and earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
when mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, though justice be 
thy plea, consider this — that, in the course of justice, none of 
us should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; and that same 
prayer doth teach us all to render the deeds of mercy. — I have 
spoke thus much to mitigate the justice of thy plea ; which II 
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thou follow, this strict court of Venice must needs give sentence 
'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy, My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law—the penalty 
and forfeit of my bond. 

For. Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bass, Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; yea, thrice 
the sum : if that will not suffice, I will be bound to pay it ten 
times o’er, on forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : if this 
will not suffice, it must appear that malice bears down truth. 
And I beseech you, wrest once the law to your authority : to 
do a great right, do a little wrong, and curb this cruel devil of 
his will. 

For, It must not be ; there is no power in Venice can alter 
a decree establish^ : ’twill be recorded for a precedent, and 
many an error, by the same example, will rush into the state : 
it cannot be. 

Shy. A Daniel come to judgment ! yea, a Daniel ! — 0 wise 
young judge, how d(^I honour thee ! 

For. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here ’tis, most reverend doctor, here it is. 

For. Shylock, there’s thrice thy money offered thee. 

Siiy. An oath, an oath ; I have an oath in heaven. Shall I 
lay perjury upon my soul ? no, not for Venice ! 

For. Why, this bond is forfeit ; and lawfully by this the Jew 
may claim a pound of flesh, to be by him cut off nearest the 
merchant's heart. —Be merciful : take thrice thy money ; bid 
me tear the bond. 

Shy. When it is paid according to the tenor. It doth appear 
you are a worthy judge ; you know the law — your exposition 
hath been most sound : I charge you by the law, whereof you 
are a well-deserving pillar, proceed to judgment. By my soul 
I swear there is no power in the tongue of man to alter me : 
I stay here on my bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court to give the judg- 
ment. 


18 
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Por. Why, then, thus it is : — you must prepare your bosom 
for his knife. 

Shy. 0 noble judge ! 0 excellent young man ! 

Por. For the intent and purpose of the law hath full rela- 
tion to the penalty, which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. ’Tis very true, 0 wise and upright judge ! how much 
more elder art thou than thy looks ! 

Por. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast : so says the bond ; — doth it not, noble 
judge? “ Nearest his heart!” these are the very words. 

Por. It is so. Are there balance here to weigh the flesh ? 

Shy. I have them ready. 

Por. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, to 
stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it so nominateil in the bond ? 

Por. It is not so expressed ; but.xwhat of that ? 'twere good 
you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I cannot find it ; ’tis not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you anything to say ? 

Ant. But little : I am armed, and well prepared.— Give me 
your hand, Bassanio ; fare you well ! Grieve not that I am fallen 
to this for you ; for herein Fortune shows herself more kind tlmn 
is her custom. It is still her use to let the wretched man outlive 
his wealth ; to view, with hollow eye and wrinkled brow, an age 
of poverty : from which lingering penance of such a misery doth 
she cut me off*. Repent not you that you shall lose your friend, 
and he repents not that he pays your debt; for, if the Jew do 
cut but deep enough, I’ll pay it instantly — with all my heart. 

Shy. We trifle time : I pray thee, pursue sentence. 

Por. A pound of that same merchant’s flesh is thine : the 
court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy^ Most rightful judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast : the 
law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shy. Most IcamM judge ! — A sentence I Come, prepare ! 
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Por, Tarry a little; there is something else. This bond 
doth give thee lieni no jot of blood, — the words expressly are, 
“ a pound of flesh : ’ take then thy bond — take thou thy pound 
of flesh ; but, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed one dro[) of 
Christian blood, thy lands and goods are, by the laws of Venice, 
confiscate unto tlni state of Venice. 

Gra. 0 upright judge ! Mark, Jew a learned judge ! 

Shy. Is that tlie law ? 

Por. Thyself shalt see the act ; for, as thou urgest justice, 
be assured thou shalt have justice, more than tliou desir’st. 

Gra. 0 learned judge ! Mark, Jew ; — a learned judge ! 

Shy. I take this oiler, then : — })ay the bond thrice, and let the 
Christian go. 

Bass, Here is the money. 

Por. Soft! the Jew .shall have all justice; — soft! no haste ; 
he shall have nothing but the "penalty. 

Gra. 0 Jew ! an upright judge ! a learned judge ! 

Por. Therefore, pn^are thee to cut off the flesh. Shed thou 
no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more, but just “ a pound ” of 
flesh : if thou tak’st more or less than a just pound, — be it but 
so much as makes it light or heavy in the substance, or the 
division of the tw'entieth part of one poor scruple, nay, if the 
scale do turn but in the estimation of a hair,— thou diest, and 
all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gra. A second Daniel ! a Daniel, J(‘w ! 

Por. Why doth the Jew pause? take thy forfeiture. 

Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

Por. He hath refused it in the open court ; he shall have 
merely justice, and his bond. 

Gra. A Daniel, still say I ; a second Daniel ! — I thank thee, 
Jew, for teaching mo that word. 

Shy. Shall I not barely have my principal ? 

Por. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture, to be so 
taken at thy peril, Jew. 
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Shy. Why, then, I’ll stay no longer questioa 

For. Tarry, Jew; the law hath yet another hold on you. It 
is enacted in the laws of Venice, — If it be proved against an 
alien that, by direct or indirect attempts, he seek the life of 
any citizen, the party ’gainst the which he doth contrive shall 
seize one-half his goods ; the other half comes to the privy 
coffer of the state ; and the offender’s life lies in the mercy of 
the Duke only, ’gainst all other voice. In which predicament, I 
say, thou stand’st ; for it appears, by manifest proceeding, that, 
indirectly, and directly too, thou hast contrived against the 
very life of the defendant ; and thou hast incurred the danger 
formally by me rehearsed. Down, therefore, and beg mercy of 
the Duke. 

Gra. Beg that thou may’st have leave to hang thyself !— and 
yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the state, thou hast not left the 
value of a cord ; therefore thou* n*ust be hanged at the state’s 
charge. 

Duke. That thou shalt see the difference of our spirits, I 
pardon thee thy life before thou ask it. For half thy wealth, it 
is Antonio’s ; the other half comes to the general state, which 
humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

Shy. Nay, takfe my life and all ; pardon not that You <take 
my house, when you do take the prop that doth sustain my 
house ; you take my life, when you do take the means whereby 
I live. 

For. What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

Gra. A halter gratis ! nothing else, I pray you. 

Ant So please my lord the Duke, and all the court, to quit 
the fine for one-half of his goods, I am content ; so he will let 
me have the other half in use, — to render it, upon his death, 
unto the gentleman that lately stole his daughter. Two things 
provided more; that, for this favour, he presently become a 
Christian; the other, that he do record a gift, here in the 
court, of all he dies possessed, unto his son Lorenzo, and his 
daughter. 
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Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant the pardon that 
I late pronounced here. 

Por. Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou say ? 

Shy. I am content. I pray you, give me leave to go from 
hence ; I am not well : send the deed after me, and I will 
sign it. 

Duke. Get thee gone, hut do it. 

Gra. In christening, thou shalt have two godfathers ; had I 
been judge, thou shouldst have had ten more — to bring thee to 
the gallows, not the font ! Shakespeare. 


SELECTIONS FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT.” 

Scene: Oliver's Orchard. 

Enter Orlando and Adam. 

Orlan. As I remember, Adam, it was in this fashion be- 
queathed me : By yill, but a poor thousand crowns ; and, as 
thou sayest, charged my brother, on his blessing, to breed me 
well : and there begins my sadness. My brother Jaques he 
keeps at school, and report speaks goldenly of his profit : for 
my»part, he keeps me rustically at home, or, to speak more 
properly, stays me here at home unkept ; for cal) you that keep- 
ing, for a gentleman of my birth, that differs not from the stall- 
ing of an ox ? His horses are bred better ; he lets me feed with 
his hinds, and bars me the place of a brother. This is it, 
Adam, that grieves me ; and the spirit of my father, which I 
think is within me, begins to mutiny against this servitude : I 
will no longer endure it, though yet I know no wise remedy 
how to avoid it. 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 

Orlan. Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how he will 
shake me up. [Adam retires. 

Enter Oliver. 

Oliver. Now, sir ! what make you here ? 
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Orlan. Nothing ; I am not taught to make anything* 

Oliver. What mar you then, sir ? 

Orlan. Marry, sir, I am helping you to mar that which 
Heaven made — a poor unworthy brother of yours — with idleness. 

Oliver. Marry, sir, be better employed. 

Orlan. Shall T keep your hogs, and eat husks with them? 
What prodigal portion have 1 spent, that 1 should come to such 
penury ? 

Oliver. Know you where you are, sir ? 

Orlan. Ob, sir, very well : here, in your orchard. 

Oliver. Know you before whom, sir? 

Orlan. Ay, better than him I am before knows me. I know 
you are my eldest brother ; and, in the* gentle condition of blood, 
you should so know me. The courtesy of nations allows you my 
better, in that you are the first-born ; but the same tradition 
takes not away my blood, were thcFe twenty brothers betwixt 
us. I have as much of my father in me as you ; albeit, I con- 
fess, your coming before me is nearer to hi.% reverence. 

Oliver. What, boy ! [Attempts to strike Orlwiido. 

Orlan. Come, come, elder brother, you are too young in 
this. 

Oliver. Wilt thbu lay hands on me, villain ? 

Orlan. I am no villain ; I am the youngest son of Sir Rowland 
de Bois. Wert thou not my brother, I would not take this 
hand from thy throat till this other hand had pulled out thy 
tongue for saying so : thou hast railed on thyself. 

Adam. [Comes forward] Sweet masters, be patient ; for your 
father’s remembrance, be at accord. 

Oliver. Let me go, I say 1 

Orlan. I will not, till I please \ you shall hear me ! My 
father charged you, in his will, to give me good education ; you 
have trained me up like a peasant, obscuring and hiding from 
me all gentleman-like qualitiea The spirit of my father grows 
strong in me, and I will no longer endure it : therefore, allow 
hie such exercises as may become a gentleman, or give me the 
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poor allottery my father left me by testament ; with that I will 
go buy my fortunes. 

Oliver. And what wilt thou do — beg, when that is 8j)ent1 
Well, sir, get you in : I will not long be troubled with you ; 
you shall have souk; part of your will : I pray you, leave me. 

Orhm. T will no further offend you than becomes me for my 
good. [Exit Orlando. 

Oliver. Of‘t you with him, you old dog ! 

Adam. Is “old dog” my reward? Most tru(^, I have lost ray 
teeth in your service. Heaven be with my old master! he 
would not have spoke such a word. [Exit Adam. 

Oliver. Is it oven so? begin you to grow upon me? I will 
physic your rankness, and yet give you no thousand crowns 
neither. [Exit. 

Seem: A Room in the Jhikes Palace. 

Enter RftsA*LiND and Celia. 

Celia. Why, cousin ! why, Ro.salind ! not a Avord ? 

Ros. Not one woi’d to throw at a dog. 

Celia. No, thy words are too precious to be cast away upon 
curs ; throAv some of them at me. 

Roii. Oh, how full of briers is this working-day world ! 

Celia. They are but burrs, cousin, thrOAvn upon thee in holi- 
day foolery. 

Ros. 1 could shake them off* my coat : these burrs are in 
my heart. — Look ! here comes the Duke, 

Celia. With his eyes full of anger. 

Enter Duke Fhepehick. 

Duke. Mistress, despatch you with your safest haste. 

And get you from our court ! 

Ros. Me, uncle? 

Duke. You, niece : — 

Within these ten days, if that thou be’st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles, 

Thou diest for it ! 
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Ros. Dear uncle, 

Never so much as in a thought unborn 
Bid I offend your highness. 

Duke. Thus say all traitors : 

Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not 

Ros. Yet your mistrust cannot make me a traitor. 

Tell me, whereon the likelihood dependa 

Duke. Thou art thy father’s daughter ; there’s enough. 
Ros. So was I when your highness took his dukedom ; 
So was I when your highness banished him. 

Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 

Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 

What’s that to me 1 my father was no traitor : 

Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much, 

To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Celia. Bear father, hear me speg-k. 

Duke. Ay, Celia ; we but stayed her for your sake, 
Else had she with her father ranged alon^. 

Celia. I did not then entreat to have her stay, — 

I was too young that time to value her ; 

But now I know her : if she be a traitor, 

Why, so am I ;* we still have slept together. 

Rose at an instant, learned and played together ; 

And wheresoe’er we went, like J uno’s swans, 

Still we went coupled, and inseparable. 

Duke.. She is too subtle for thee ; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience, 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. 

She robs thee of thy name j 

And thou wilt show more bright, and seem more virtuous, 
When she is gone. Then open not thy bps : 

Firm, and irrevocable, is the doom 

Which I have passed upon her — she is banished. 

Celia. Pronounce that sentence then on me, my liege ; 

I cannot live out of her company. 
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Duke. You are a fool 1 — Fow, niece, provide yourself : 

If you outstay the time, upon mine honour. 

And in the greatness of my word, you die ! [Exit Duke. 

CelicL 0 my poor Rosalind ! whither wilt thou go ? 

Wilt thou change fathers ? — I will give thee mine. 

I charge thee, be not more grieved than I am. 

Eos. I have more cause. 

Celia. Thou hast not, cousin ; 

Pr’ythee, be cheerful : know’st thou not the Duke 
Hath banished me, his daughter 1 

Eos. That he hath not 

Celia. No ! hath not 1 Rosalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth me that thou and I am one. 

Shall we be sundered 1 shall we part, sweet girl 1 
No ! let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore devise with me how we may dy. 

Whither to go, and what to bear with us ; 

For, by this heav^en, now at our sorrows pale. 

Say what thou canst, I’ll go along with thee ! 

Eos. Why, whither shall we go? 

Celia. To seek my uncle, in the foi'est of Arden. 

, Eos. Alas, what danger will it be to us. 

Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! 

Celia. ITl put myself in poor and mean attire ; 

The like do you ; so shall we pass along. 

And never stir assailants. 

Eos. Were it not better. 

Because that I am more than common tall, 

That I did suit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant curtle-axe upon my side, 

A boar-spear in my hand ; and — in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will — 

We’ll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 
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Cdia. What shall I call thee when thou art a man ^ 

Eos. Ill have no worse a name than Jove’s own page, 
And, therefore, look you, call me Ganymede. 

But what will you be called ? 

Celia. Something that hath a reference to my state ; 

No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Eos. But, cousin, what if wc assayed to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father’s court ? 

Would he not be a comfort to our travel 1 

Celia, Hell go along o’er the wide world with me ; 

Leave me alone to woo him. Let’s away, 

And get our jewels and our wealth together ; 

Devise the fittest time and safest way 

To liide us from pursuit that will be made 

After my flight. Now go we in content 

To liberty, and not to banishment.# [Exeurit 

Scene: Before Oliver's Jfot/^e. 

Enter Orlando ami Adam. 

Adam. 0 my young master ! 0 you menjory 
Of old 8ir Rowhind ! wliat make you here ? 

Why are you virtuous ? why do people love you ? 

And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant? 

Orlan. Why, Adam, what’s the matter? 

Adam. Come not within these doors : 

Your brother this night means 

To bum the lodging where you use to lie, 

And you within it. I ovcrhcwird him. 

This is no place — this house is but a butchery ; 

Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 

Orlam. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go? 
Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here. 

Orlcm. Why, wouldst thou have me go and l)eg my food ? 
Or, with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
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A thievish living on the common road ? 

This I must do, or know not what to do : 

Yet this I will not do, do how I can. 

Adam. But do not so : I have five hundred, crowns — 

'Tlie thrifty hire I saved under your father. 

Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed. 

Yea, ])rovidently caters for the sparrow, 

Be comfort to iny age ! 

Let me be your servant : 

Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 

My ag(‘, is as a lusty winter. 

Frosty, but kindly ; — let me go with you ; 

I’ll do the service of a young(‘r man 
In all your busine.ss and necessities. 

Orhm. 0 good old man ! liow well in thee appears 
The constant service' of 4lu1 antiijue world. 

Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 

Where none will^sweat but for promotion ; 

It is not so with thee. 

Come thy ways ; we’ll go along together, 

And light upon some settled low content. 

• Adam. Ma.ster, go on ; and I will follow thee 

To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. \Exeimt. 

Scene: The Fared of Arden. 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Touchstone. 

Eos. Oh, how weary are my spirits ! I could find in my 
heart to cry like a woman : but 1 must comfort the weaker 
vessel. Courage, good Aliena ! 

Celia. I pray you, bear Muth me ; I can go no further. 

Touck For my part, I liaJ rather bear with you than bear 
you. 

Itos. Well, this is the Forest of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, now I am in Arden ; the more fool I j when I 
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was at home, I was in a better place : but travellers must be 
content 

Ro8. Ay, be so, good Touchstone. Look you, who comes 
here? 

Enter Shepherd. 


Celia. I pray you, question yon man. 

If he for gold will give us any food ; 

I faint almost to death. 

TovjcK. Holloa, you clown ) 

Ros, Peace, fool ! he’s not thy kinsman. 

Shep. Who calls? 

Touch, Your betters, sir. 

Shep. Else they are very wretched. 

Ros. Peace, I say. — Good-even to you, friend. 
Shep. And to you, and to you all. 

Ros. I pr’ythee, shepherd, If that love, or gold, 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment. 

Bring us where we may rest ourselves, and feed. 
Here’s a young maid, with travel much oppressed, 
And faints for succour. 

Shep. I pity her ; 

And wish, for her sake more than for mine own, 

My fortunes were more able to relieve : 

But I am shepherd to another man. 

My master is of churlish disposition. 

And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality. 

His cote and flocks are now on sale : 

By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come see. 

Most welcome shall you be. 

Ros. Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock. 
And thou shalt have the pay of them from us ; 

And we will mend thy wages : I like this place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it. 
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Shep. Assuredly the thing is to be sold : 

Go with me ; if you like upon report 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 

I will your very faithful shepherd be, 

And buy it with your gold right suddenly. [Exeunt. 

Scene : Hoad leading to the Forest. 

Enter Orlando and Adam, 

Adam. Dear master, I can go no further : oh, I die for food ! 
Here lie I down, and measure out my grave. Farewell, kind 
master ! 

Orkin. Why, how now, Adam ! no greater heart in thee? 
Comfort a little ; cheer thyself a little. If this uncouth forest 
yield anything savage, I will either be food for it, or bring it 
for food to thee. For my sake, be comfortable ; hold death 
awhile at the arm’s end : 1 will be here with thee presently ; 
and if I bring thee not something to eat, I’ll give thee leave to 
die : but if thou d«!st before I come, thou art a mocker of my 
labour. Well said ! thou lookest cheerily ; and I’ll be with thee 
quickly. Yet thou art in the bleak air : come, I will bear thee 
to some shelter ; and thou shalt not die for lack of a dinner, if 
th?re live anything in this desert. Cheerily, good Adam ! 
cheerily ! cheerily ! [Exeunt. 

Scene : The Forest. 

Enter the Exiled Duke and Jaques. 

Duke. Why, how now, monsieur ! what a life is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company ? 

What, you look merrily ! 

J(M][Ue8. A fool, a fool ! — ^I met a fool i’ the forest, 

A motley fool ! — a miserable world ! — 

As I do live by food, I met a fool ; 

Who laid him down, and basked him in the sun. 

And railed on Lady Foiliune in good terms. 

In good set terms — and yet a motley fool. 
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“ Good-morrow, fool,” quoth I. “ No, sir,” quoth lie, 

“ Call me not a fool, till heaven hath sent me fortune 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 

And, looking on it with lack-lustre eye, 

Says, very wisely, “ It is ten o’clock. 

Thus may w’e see,” quoth he, “ how the world wags : 

’Tis but an hour ago since it was nine ; 

And after one hour more ’twill be eleven ; 

And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a tale.” When I did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer. 

That fools should be so deep contemplative ; 

And I did laugh, sans intermission. 

An hour by his dial. — 0 noble fool ! 

A worthy fool ! Motley’s the only "wear. 

Enter Orlando. 

Orlan. Forbear, and eat no more. 

Jaques. Why, I have eat none yet. 

Orlan. Nor shalt not, till necessity bo served. 

Duke. Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy distress ? 
Or else a rude despiser of good inaniKirs, 

Tliat in civility thou seera’st so empty ? 

What would you have % Your gentleness shall force, 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

Orlan. I almost die for food ; and let me have it. 
Duke. Sit down, and welcome to our table. 

Orlan. Speak you so gently ? Pardon me, I pray you 
I thought that all things had been savage here ; 

And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stem commandment. 

If ever you have looked on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knolled to church ; 
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If ever sat at any good man’s feast ; 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 

And know what ’tis to pity and be pitied, 

Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 

In the which hope I blush, and hide my sword. 

Duke. True is it, that we have seen better clays, 

And have with holy bell been knolled to church ; 

And sat at good men’s feasts ; and wiped our c^yes 
Of drops that sacred pity had engendered : 

And therefore} sit you down in gentleness. 

Orhin. Then but forbear your food a little while. 

There is an old poor man, 

Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limped in pure love : till he be first sufficed — 

Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger— 

1 will not touch a bit* • 

Duke. Go find him out, 

And we will nothing waste till you r(}turn. 

Orlau. I thank ye ; and be blest for your good comfort ! 

\_E.ieit OrUmdo. 

Duke. Thou seest, we are not all alone unhappy : 

This wide and universal theatre 

Presents more woful pageants than the scene 

Whercfin we play in. 

Jaques. All the world’s a stage. 

And all the men and women merely players : 

’Phey have their exits, and th(}ir entrances ; 

And one man, in his time, plays many parts, 

Ilis acts being seven ages. At first the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms. 

And tlien the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 

And sliining morning face, creeping like snail. 

Unwillingly to school. And then the lover, 

Sighing like furnace, with a 'woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow. Then the soldier, 
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Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble, reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth. And then the justice, 

In fair round body with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 

Full of wise saws and modern instances ; 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon. 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big, manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history. 

Is second childishness, and nvre oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

Re-enter Orlando, vnth Adsam. 

Duke. Welcome ! Set down your venerable burden, 
And let him eat. 

Orlan, I thank you most for him. 

Adam. So had you need ; 

1 scarce can speak to thank you for myselL 

Dnhe. Welcome ! fall to : I will not trouble you 
As yet, to question you about your fortunes. — 

Give us some music ; and, good cousin, sing. 

SONG. 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 

Thou art not bo unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ! 

Thy tooth is not so keen, 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be rude. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits fonrot : 
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Though thou the waters warp, 

Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remef»il)ered not. 

Duke. If that you are the good Sir Rowland’s son, 

As you have whispered faithfully you are, 

Re truly welcome hither : I am the Duke 

That loved your father. The re.sidue of your fortune. 

Go to my cave and tell me. — Good old man. 

Thou art right welcome, as thy master is, — 

Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand, 

And let me all your fortunes understand. [Exeunt. 

Enter Touchstone mul Shepherd. 

Shep. And how like you this shepherd’s life, JVIaster Touch- 
stone ? 

Touch. Truly, sliepherd, in respect of itself, it is a good life ; 
but in respect that it is shepherd’s life, it is naught. In 
respect that it is solitary, I like it very w’ell ; but in respect 
that it is private, it4S a very vile life. Now, in respect it is in 
the fields, it pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is not in the 
court, it is tedious. Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd ? 

Shep. No more but that I know tlie more one sickens, the 
worse at ease he is ; and that he that wants money, means, and 
content, is without three good friends ; that tlie property of 
rain is to wet, and tire to burn : that good pasture makes fat 
sheep : and that a great cause of the night is lack of the sun. 

Touch. Such a one is a natural philosopher. Wast ever at 
court, shepherd 1 

SJiep. No, truly : I earn that I eat, get that I wear, owe 
no man hate, envy no man’s happiness, am glad of other men’s 
good, content with my harm. Give you good-day. Master 
Touchstone. Shepherd. 

Enter Rosalind {reading). 

“ From the east to western Ind, 

No jewel is like Rosalind. 

Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 

19 


( 876 ) 
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Through all the world bears Rosalind. 

All the pictures fairest lined, 

Are but black to Rosalind. 

Let no fair be kept in njind 
But the fair of Rosalind.” 

Touch, ril rhyme you so eight years together, dinners, and 
suppers, and sleeping-hours excepted. 

Ros. Out, fool ! 

Touch. For a taste - 

If a hart do lack a hind, 

Let him seek out Rosalind. 

If the cat will after kind, 

So, be sure, will Rosalind. 

They that reap must sheaf and bind. 

Then to cart with Rosalind. 

Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 

Such a nut is Rosalind. 

He that sweetest rose will find, 

Ti turn — ti turn — Rosalind. 

Ros. Peace, you dull fool ! I found them on a tree. 

Touch. Truly, th^ tree yields bad fruit. 

Ros. Peace ! 

Here comes my sister, reading. Stand aside ! 

Enter Celia (readimj). 

“ Why should this a desert be ? 

For it is unpeopled ? No ; 

Tongues ITl hang on every tree, 

That shall civil sayings show, 

Some of violated vows 
’Twixt the souls of friend and friend i 
But upon the fairest boughs, 

Or at eveiy sentence end, 

Will I Rosalinda write ; 

Teaching all that read, to know 
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The quintessence of every sprite 
Heaven would in little show. 

Helen’s cheek, but not her heart ; 

Cleopatra’s majesty ; 

Atalanta’s better part ; 

Sad Lucretia’s modesty. 

Heaven would that she these gifts should have, 

And 1 to live and die her slave ! ” 

Bos. 0 most gentle pulpiter ! what tedious homily of love 
have you wearied your j)arishioners witlial, and never cried, 
“ Have patience, good people !” 

Celifi. Didst thou hear these verses'? 

Bos. Oh yes, I heard them all, and more too ; for some of 
them had in them more feet than the verses would bear. 

Celia. But didst thou hear, without wondering, how thy 
name should be hanged arfd carved upon these trees ? 

Bos. 1 was seven of tln^ nine days out of tlie wonder, before 
you came ; for look here what I found on a palm-tree. 

Celia. Trow you who hath done this ? 

Bos. I pr’ythee, who ? 

Celia. Is it possible — 

Bos. Nay, 1 i)r’ythee now, with most petitionary vehemence, 
tell me who it is ? 

Celia. Oh, wonderful, wonderful ! and most wonderful, won- 
derful ! and, yet again, wonderful ! 

Bos. I pr’ythee, tell me who it is ? quickly and apace. 

Celia. It is young Orlando. 

Bos. Orlando? 

Celia. Orlando. 

Bos. What did he when thou sawest him ? What said he ? 
How looked he ? What makes he here ? Did he ask for me ? 
Where remains he ? How parted he with thee ? and when shalt 
thou see him again ? Answer me in one word. 

Celia. To say “ay,” and “no,” to these particulars, is more 
than to answer in a catechism. 
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Bos, Doth he know that I am in this forest ? Looks he as 
freshly as he did the day he wrestled ? 

Celia. It is as easy to count atomies as to resolve the proposi- 
tions of a lover. I found him under an oak tree ; there lay he, 
stretched along, like a wounded knight. He was furnished like 
a hunter. 

Bos. Oh, ominous ! he comes to kill my heart. 

Celia. I would sing my song without a burden : thou bringest 
me out of tune. Soft, comes he not here? 

Bos. Tis he : slink by, and note him. [They retire. 

Enter Orlando and Jaques. 

Jaques. I thank you for your company ; but, good faith, I 
had as lief have been myself alone. 

Orlan. And so had I ; but yet, for fashion sake, I thank you 
too for your society. ' ♦ 

Jaques. Heaven be with you ! let’s meet as little as we can. 

Orlan. I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Jaques. I pray you, mar no more trees with writing love-songs 
on their barks. 

Orlan. I pray you, mar no more of my verses with reading 
them ill-favouredly. # ' 

Jaques. Rosalind is your love’s name ? 

Orlan. Yes, just. 

Jaqms. I do not like her name. 

Orlan. There was no thought of pleasing you when she was 
christened, 

Jaques. What stature is she of? 

Orlan. Just as high as ray heart 

Jaques. You are full of pretty answers. Will you sit down 
with me ? and we two will rail against the world and all our 
misery. 

Orlan. I will chide no breather in the world but myself, 
against whom I know most faults. 

Jaques. The worst fault you have is to be in love. 
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Orlan. Tis a fault I would not change for your best virtue. 
I am weary of you. 

Jmixm. I was seeking for a fool, when I found you. 

Orlan. He is drowned in the brook : look but in, and you 
shall see him. 

Jaques. There I shall see mine own figure, 

Orlan. Which I take to be either a fool or a cypher, 

Jaq-ms. I’ll tarry no longer with you : farewell, good Signior 
Ijove. [Exit Jaques. 

Orlan. I’m glad of your departure; adieu, good Monsieur 
Melancholy ! 

Eos. I will speak to him like a saucy lackey, and under 
that habit play the knave with him, — Do you hear, forester? 

Orlan. Very well; what would you ? 

Eos. I pray you, what is’t o’clock ? 

Orlan. You should ask ifte Vhat time o’ day ; there’s no clock 
in the forest. 

Eos. Then there js no true lover in the forest ; else sighing 
every minute, and groaning every hour, would detect the lazy 
foot of Time as w'ell as a clock. 

Orlan. And why not the swift foot of Time ? had not that 
been as proper ? 

Eos. By no means, sir; Time travels in divers paces with divers 
persons. I’ll tell you who Time ambles withal, who Time trots 
withal, who Time gallops withal, and who he stands still withal. 

Orlan. I pr’ythee, who doth he trot withal ? 

Eos. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between the 
contract of her marriage and the day it is solemnized : if the 
interim be but a se’nnight, Time’s pace is so hard that it seems 
the length of seven years, 

Orlan. Who ambles Time withal ? 

Eos. With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that 
hath not the gout ; for the one sleeps easily because he cannot 
study, and the other lives merrily because he feels no pain. 
These Time ambles withal. 
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Orlan. Who doth he gallop withal 1 

Ros. With a thief to the gallows; for, though he go as 
softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orlan. Who stays he still withal ? 

Ro8. With lawyers in the vacation ; for they sleep be- 
tween term and term, and then they perceive not how Time 
moves, 

Orlan. Where dwell you, pretty youth 1 

Eos. With yon shepherdess, my sister; here, in the skirts 
of the forest, like fringe upon a petticoat. 

Orlan. Your accent is somewhat finer than you could pur- 
chase in so removed a dwelling. 

Eos. I have been told so of many ; but, indeed, an old reli- 
gious uncle of mine taught me to speak, who was, in his youth, 
an inland man ; one that knew courtship too well, for there he 
fell in love. I have heard him read many lectures against it ; 
and I thank heaven T am not a woman, to be touched with so 
many giddy offences as he hath generally^ taxed their whole 
sex withal. 

Orlan. Can you remember any of the principal evils that he 
laid to the charge of women 1 

Eos. They were none principal; they were all like one, an- 
other, as half-pente are ; every one fault seeming monstrous 
till his fellow-fault came to match it. 

Orlan. I pr’ythee, recount some of them. 

Eos. No; I will not cast away my physic, but on those that 
are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses our 
young plants with carving Rosalind on their barks ; hangs odes 
upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles ; all, forsooth, deify- 
ing the name of Rosalind. If I could meet that fancy-monger, 
I would give him some good counsel, for he seems to have the 
quotidian of love upon him. 

Orlan. I am he that is so love-shaked ; I pray you, tell me 
your remedy. 

Eos. There is none of my uncle’s marks upon you; he 
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taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage of 
rushes I am sure you are not prisoner. 

Orlan. What were his marks ? 

Ro8. a lean cheek, which you have not; a blue eye, and 
sunken, which you have not ; an unquestionable spirit, which 
you have not ; a board neglected, which you have not : but 1 
pardon you for that; for, simply your having in beard is a 
younger brother’s revenue. Then your hose should be imgartered, 
your bonnet unbanded, your sleeve unbuttomd, your shoe untied, 
and everything about you demonstrating a careless desolation. 
But you are no such man ; you arc rather point-device in your 
accoutrements — as loving yourself, than seeming tin; lover of 
any other. 

Orlan. hViir youtli, T would 1 could make thee believe 1 love ! 

Hos. Me believe it ! you may as soon make lier that you 
love believe it ; wdiich, I warrant, she is apter to do than confess 
she does. But, in good sooth, are you he that hangs the verses 
on the trees, wherein Rosalind is so admired. 

Orlan. I swear to tliee, youth, by the white hand of Rosa- 
lind, I am that he, that unfortunate lie. 

l{o8. But are you so much in love as your rhymes speak 1 

Orlan. Neither rhyme nor reason can express how much. 

lios. Love is merely a madness; and, I tell you, deserves 
as well a dark house and a whip as madmen do : and the reason 
why they are not so punished and cured is, that the lunacy is so 
ordinary, the whippers are in love too. Yet I profess curing it 
by counsel. 

Orlan. Did you ever cure any so ? 

Ro8. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to imagine 
me his love, his mistress ; and I set him every day to woo me : 
at which time would I, being but a moonish youth, grieve — be 
effeminate — changeable — longing, and liking ; proud, fantastical 
— apish, shallow, inconstant — full of tears — full of smiles ; for 
every passion something, and for no passion truly anything, as 
boys and women are, for tlie most part, cattle of this colour : 
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would now like him, now loathe him ; then entertain him, then 
forswear him ; now weep for him, then spit at him ; that I 
drave my suitor from his mad humour of love to a living 
humour of madness ; which was, to forswear the full stream of 
the world, and live in a nook merely monastic. And thus I 
cured him ; and this way will I take upon me to cure you. 

Orlan. I would not be cured, youth. 

Hos. I would cure you, if you would but call me Rosalind, 
and come every day to my cote and woo me. 

Orlan. Now, by the faith of my love, I will ! Tell me where 
it is, 

Jio8. Go with me to it, and I’ll show it you ; and, by the w^ay, 
you shall tell me where in the forest you live. Will you go? 

Orlan. With all my heart, good youth. 

Boa. Nay, you must call me Rosalind, [Exeunt, 

Enter Rosalind atid Celia, mettintf Oliver. 

Oliver. Good-morrow ! pray you, if ypu know, 

Where, in the purlieus of this forest, stands 
A sheep-cote, fenced about with olive trees ? 

Celia. West of this place, by the murmuring stream. 
But, at this hour, the house doth keep itself, — 

There’s none -within, 

Oliver. If that an eye may profit by a tongue. 

Then should I know you by description : 

Are not you 

The owner of the house I did inquire for ? 

Celia. It is no boast, being asked, to say we are. 

Oliver. Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 

And to you he calls his Rosalind 
He sends this kerchief. Are you he ? 

Boa. lam. What must we understand by this ? 

Oliver. Some of my shame : if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was stained. 
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Celia. I pray you, tell it, 

Oliver. When last the young Orlando parted from you, 

He left a promise to return again 

Within an hour, and pacing through the forest, 

Chewing the food of sweet and bitter fancy, 

Lo, what befell ! he threw his eye aside, 

And, mark, what object did present itself ! 

Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age, 

A wretched man lay sleeping. 

About his neck a green and gilded snake had wreathed itself ; 
But suddenly, seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself. 

And, with indented glides, did slip away 

Into a bush ; under which bush’s shade 

A lioness lay couching, head on ground, with cat-like watch, 

When that the sleeping man should stir ; for ’tis 

The royal disposition of tliat ♦beast 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead : 

This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 

And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 

Ros. I have heard him speak of that same brother ; 

And he did render him the most unnatural 
I’h|jt lived ’mongst men. 

Oliver. And well he might so do. 

For well I know he was unnatural. 

Eos. But to Orlando : — did he leave him there. 

Food to the hungry lioness ? 

Oliver. Twice did he turn his back, and [)urposed so : 

But kindness, nobler ever than revenge. 

Made him give battle to the lioness, 

Who quickly fell before him ; then 
From miserable slumber I awaked. 

Celia. Are you his brother ? 

Eos. Was it you he rescued ? 

Celia. Was’t you that did so oft contrive to kill him ? 
Oliver. Twas I, but ’tis not I I do not shame 
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To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am» 

Eos. But, the handkerchief 1 

Oliver. By-and-by. — Here upon his arm 

The lioness had torn some flesh away. 

Which all this while had bled : then he fainted, 

And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 

Brief, 1 recovered him ; bound up his wound ; 

And, after some small space, 

He sent me hither, stranger as I am, 

To tell this story, that you might excuse 
His broken promise ; and to give this kercliief, 

Dyed in his blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Rosalind. [Hoscdind faints. 
Celia. Why, how now, Ganymede ! sweet Ganymede ! 
Oliver, Many will swoon whcyi they do look on blood. 
Celia. There is more in it. — Cousin ! — Ganymede 1 
Ros. I would I were at home ! 

Oliver. Be of good cheer, youth. - You a man ! 

You lack a man’s heart 

Eos. I do so, I confess it Ah, sir, a lx)dy would think this 
was well counterfeited. I pray you, tell your brother how yell 
I counterfeited. Heigh-ho ! 

Oliver. This was not counterfeit : th(ire is too great testimony 
in your complexion that it was a passion of earnest. 

Ros. Counterfeit, I assure you. 

Oliver. Well, then, take a good heart, and counterfeit to be 
a man. 

Eos. So I do : but, i’ faith, I should have been a woman by right 
Celia. Come, you look paler and paler ; pray you, draw 
homewards. — Good sir, go with us, 

Oliver. That will I ; for I must bear answer back how you. 
excuse my brother. 

Ros. I shall devise something : but, 1 pray you, commend 
my counterfeiting to Iilm. 
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Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Touch. Audr(3y, there is a youth here in the forest lays claim 
to you. 

And. Ay, I know who ’tis ; he hath no interest in me in the 
world ; here comes the man you mean. 

Touch. It is meat and drink to me to .see a clown. 

Enter William. 

Wil. Good-even, Audrey. 

And. Give ye good-even, William. 

Wih And good-even to you, sir. 

Toitch. Good'(!ven, gentle friend. Cover thy head, cover thy 
head ; nay, pr’ythee, covered, iiow old are you, friend '( 

Wil. Five-and-twenty, sir. 

Touch. A ri[)e age. Is thy name William 1 

Wil. William, sir. 

Touch. A fair name. Wtist born i’ the forest here 1 

Wd. Ay, sir, I thank heaven ! 

Touch. “ Thank heaven ! ’’ a good answer. Art rich ? 

Wil. ’Faith, sir, so so. 

Tourh. “ So so” is good ; very good ; very e.xcellent good— and 
yet^it is not ; it is but so so. Art thou wise ? 

Wil. Ay, sir, I have a pretty wit. 

Touch. Why, thou sayest well. I do now remember a say- 
ing ; “ The fool doth think he is wise, but the wise man knows 
himsfdf to be a fool.” The heathen philosopher, when he had a 
desire to eat a grape, would open liis lips when he put it into 
his mouth ; rnijaning thereby, that grapes were made to eat, and 
lip.s to open. You do love this maid? 

Wil. I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou learned ? 

Wil. No, sir. 

Touch. Then learn this of me : — to have is to have ; for it is 
a figure in rhetoric that drink, being poured out of a cup into 
a glass, by filling the one doth empty the other ; for all your 
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writers do consent that ipse is he ; now, you are not ipse^ for 1 
am ha 

Wil. Which he, sir? 

Tomh. He, sir, that must marry this woman. Therefore, 
you clown — abandon — which is in the vulgar, leave— the society 
— which in the boorish is, company — of this female — which in 
the common is, woman ; which together is, abandon the society 
of this female, or, clown, thou perishest; or, to thy better 
understanding, diest; or, to wit, I kill thee, make thee away, 
translate thy life unto death, thy liberty into bondage : I will 
deal in poison with thee, or in bastinado, or in steel ; I will 
bandy with thee in faction ; I will overrun thee with policy ; I 
will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways : therefore tremble, and 
depart [^Exit William, 

Touch. Trip, Audrey ! trip ! [Exeunt. 

Enter Orlando and Oliver. 

Orion. Is’t possible, that on so little acquaintance you should 
like her? that, but seeing, you should love her? and loving, 
woo ? and wooing, she should grant ? 

Oliver. Neither call the giddiness of it in question, the small 
acquaintance, my sudden wooing, nor her sudden consenting ; 
but say with me,' I love Aliena ; say with her, that she loves 
me ; consent with both : it shall be to your good ; for my 
father’s house, and all the revenue that was old Sir Rowland’s, 
will I estate upon you, and here live and die a shepherd. 

Orlan. Let your wedding be to-morrow : thither will 1 invite 
the Duke and all his followers. Go you, and prepare Aliena j 
for, look you, here comes my Rosalind ! 

Enter Rosalind. 

Eos. Heaven save you, brother ! 

Oliver. And you, fair sister. [Exit Oliver. 

Eos. 0 my dear Orlando ! how it grieves me to see thee wear 
thy heart in a scarf ! 
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Orlan. It is my arm. 

Ro8. I thought thy heart had been wounded with the claws of 
a lion/- 

Orlan. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 

Ros. Did your brother tell you how I counterfeited to 
swoon when he showed me your handkerchief? 

0rla7i. Ay, and greater wonders than that, 

Ros. Oh, 1 know where you are. Nay, ’tis true : there was 
never anything so sudden. 

Orhn. They shall be married to-morrow, and I will bid the 
Duke to the nuptial. But oh, how bitter a thing it is to look into 
happiness through another man’s eyes ! By so much the more 
shall I, to-morrow, be at the height of heart-heaviness; by how 
much I shall think my brother happy in having what he wishes for. 

Ros. Why, then, to-morrow I cannot serve your turn for 
Rosalind ? 

Orlan. I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ros. I will weary you, then, no longer with idle talking. 
Know of me, then (for now I speak to some purpose), that I 
can do strange things ; I have, since I was three years old, con- 
versed with a magician, most profound in art. If you do love 
Rosalind so near the heart as your gesture cries it out, when 
your brother marries Aliena, shall you marry her : I know into 
what straits of fortune she is driven ; and it is not impossible 
to me, if it appear not inconvenient to you, to set her before 
your eyes, human as she is, and without any danger. 

Orlan. Speakest thou in sober meanings ? 

Ros. By my life, I do ! Therefore, put you in your best 
array ; bid your friends ; for, if you will be married to-morrow, 
you shall, and to Rosalind, if you will. So fare you well. 

\^Exeunt. 

Enter Duke and Orlando. 

Duhe. Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 
Can do all this that he hath promised ? 

Orlan. I sometimes do believe, and sometimes do not ; 
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As those that fear they hope, and know they fear. 

Duke. I do remember in this shepherd boy 
Some lively touches of my daughter’s favour. 

Orlan. My lord, the first time that I ever saw him 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter. 

Enter Jaques. 

Jaques. There is, sure, another flood toward, and these couples 
are coming to the ark. 

Enter TOUCHSTONE and Audhey. 

Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all. 

Jaques. Good, my lord, bid him welcome. This is the motley- 
minded gentleman that I have so often met in the forest ; he 
hath been a courtier, he swears. 

Tmich. I have trod a measure; I have flattered a lady; I 
have been politic with my friend, smooth with mine enemy ; 1 
have undone three tailors ; 1 have had four (juarrcjls, and like 
to have fought one. 

Jaques. And how was that ta’en up ? 

Touch. ’Faith, we met, and found th(‘ quarrel was upon the 
seventh cause. 

Jaques. How d>d you find the quarrel on the seventh cause ? 

Touch. Upon a lie seven times removed : — bear your body 
more seeming, Audrey : — as thus, sir. I did dislike the cut of 
a certain courtier’s beard ; he sent me word, if I said his beard 
was not cut well, he was in the mind it was : this is called the 
Retort Courteoua If I sent him word again, “ it was not well 
cut ; ” he would send me word, he cut it to please himself : this 
is called the Quip Modest. If again, “ it was not well cut,” he 
disabled my judgment : this is called the Reply Churlish. If 
again, it was not well cut,” he would answer, T spake not true ; 
this is called the Reproof Valiant. If again, “it was not well cut,” 
he would say, I lied. This is called the Countercheck quarrel- 
some ; and, so, to the Lie Circumstantial, and the Lie Direct 

Jixques. And how oft did you say his beard was not well cut ? 
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Touch. I durst go no furtlier than the Lie Circumstantial, 
nor ho durst not give me the Lie Direct ; and so we measured 
swords, and parted. 

Jcupies. Can you nominate in order now the degrees of the lie? 

Touch. Oh, sir, we quarrel in print, by the book ; as you have 
books for good manners. I will name you the degrees. The 
fir.st, the Retort Courteous ; the second, the Quip Modest ; the 
third, the Reply Churlish ; the fourth, the Re})roof Valiant; the 
fifth, the Countercheck Quarrelsome; the sixth, the Lie with 
Circumstance; ; the seventh, the Lie Direct. All these you may 
avoid, but the Lie Direct ; and you may avoid that, too, with an 
“ If.” I knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel ; 
but when the [)arties were met themselves, one of them thought 
but of an “ If,” as — “ If you said so, then I said so ;” and they 
shook hands, and swore brothers. Your “ If ” is the only peace- 
maker; much virtue in “Jf.’‘ 

Jaqucii. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord ? he’s good at any- 
thing, and yet a fo^l ! 

Duke. He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, and under the 
presentation of that he shoots his wit. 

Enter d aques de Bois. 

Jaq. (k }i. Let me have audience for a word or two. 

1 am the s(‘Cond son of old Sir Rowland, 

That bring these tidings to this fair assembly 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of gn*at worth resorted to this forest, 

Addressed a mighty power, which were on foot. 

In his own conduct, purposely to take 
His brother hen', and put him to the sword : 

And to the skirts of this wild wood he came ; 

Where, niocting with an old religious man, 

After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprise and from the world : 

His crown bequeathing to his banished brother. 
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And all their lands restored to them again 
That were wdth him exiled : — This to be true, 

I do engage my life I 

Duke. Welcome, young man ! 

Thou offer’st fairly to thy brother's wedding. 

Enter Rosalind, Celia, and Oliver. 

Ros. To you I give myself, for 1 am yours. — 

To you I give my.self, for J am yours. 

Duhe. If there be truth in sight, you are my daughter ! 
Orlan. If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind ! 
Rob. I’ll have no father, if you be not he. — 

ITl have no husband, if you be not he. 

EnEe. 0 my dear niece ! welcome thou art to me ! 

Even daughter, welcome in no loss degree ! 

First, in this forest, let us do tho.se ends 
That here were well begun, and w’tll In-got : 

And after, every of this happy number 

That have endured shrewd days and nights with us. 

Shall share the good of our returned fortune, 

According to the measure of their states. 

Meantime, forget this new-falTii dignity, 

And fall into our rustic revelry. 

JaqueB, Sir, by your j)atience : If I heard you rightly, 

The Duke hath put on a religious life, 

And throAvn into neglect the pompous court ? 

Jaquea de B. He hath. 

Jaques. To him will I ; out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learned. — 

So, to your pleasures ; 

I am for other than for dancing measures. 

Duke. Stay, Jaques, stay. 

Jaques. To see no pastime, I : what you would have, 

I’ll stay to know at your abandoned cave. [Exit Jerques. 

Duke. Proceed, proceed ; we will begin these rites. 

As we do trust they’ll end, in true delights. Shakespeare. 
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SELECTIONS FROM “PYGMALION AND 
GALATEA” 

{By permission of the Author.) 

Scene : Pygmalion's Studio. 


Pygmalion (a Sculptor), Cynisca (his Wife), and Galatea 
(a Marble Statue). 

Cyn. It all but breathes ! Now mark thou this, Pygmalion, 
while I’m away from thee : tliere stands my only representative, 
and I charge you, sir, be faithful unto her, as unto me. If 
thoughts of love should haply crowd on thee, there stands my 
other self; tell them to her — she’ll listen well, she hath no 
temper, sir, and hath no tongue. Thou hast thy license, make 
good use of it : already I’m half jealous — p’sha ! the thing is 
but a statue after all. Pygmalion, farewell ! 

Pyg. Farewell, (Tynisca ! [Exit Cynisca.'\ “The thing is 
hut a statue after all ! ” Cynisca little thought that in these 
words she touched the key-note of my discontent. True, I 
have powers denied to other men. Give me a block of senseless 
mart)le ; well, it shall contain a man, a woman, child — a dozen 
men and women, if I will 8o far the gods and I run neck and 
neck. Nay, so far, I can beat tl»em at their trade. I am no 
bungler ; all the men I make are straight-limbed fellows, all my 
women goddesses, in outward form. But there’s my tether ; I 
can go so far, and go no further ; at that point I stop. To curse 
the bonds that hold me sternly back, to curse the arrogance of 
those proud gods who say, thou shalt be greatest among men, 
and yet infinitesimally small. 

Gal. Pygmalion ! 

Who called ? 

Gal. Pygmalion ! ! 

Pyg. Ye gods ! I have my prayer. 

(876) 20 
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Gd. Pygmalion ! ! ! 

Pyg. It speaks ! It lives 1! My Galatea breathes 1 ! ! 

Gd. Where am I? Give me thy hand— both hands. How 
soft and warm. Whence came 1? 

Pyg. From yonder pedestal. 

Gd. And where am I now 1 

Pyg. Born into the world, by miracle ! 

Gd. But how came I to Ik* ? 

Pyg. Well, let me sec — I modelled you in clay ; my artisans 
then roughed you out in marble ; 1 brought my artistic skill to 
bear on you, and made you what you are, in all but life. The 
gods they finished what 1 had begun, and gave the only gift I 
could not giv(? — life. 

Gd. Then, this is life ? 

Pyg. It is. 

Gd. And not long since I wa.® a ^cold, dull stone. 

Pyg. And now thou art a woman, perfect in thy loveliness. 

Gd. Am I a woman? 

Pyg. There’s no doubt of that. 

■ Gd. Art thou a woman ? 

Pyg. No, I am a man. 

Gd. What is a man ? 

Pyg. A being strongly framed to wait on w’oman, — to work 
and toil for her that she may rest ; to fight and die for her that 
she may live. 

Gd. And, for these, men work, and toil, and fight, and 
die? 

Pyg. Man works for those he loves. 

Gd. Then, by thy work, I know thou lovest me. 

Pyg. Indeed, I love thee. 

Gd. With what kind of love ? 

Pyg. I love thee, as a sculptor loves his work. 

Gd. My love is difierent in kind to thine : I am no sculptor, 
and I’ve done no work, — yet I do love thee ! Say, what love 
is mine ? 
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Pyy. Tell me its symptoms, then I’ll answer thee. 

Gd. Its symptoms ! Let me call them as they come ; a 
sense that I am made by thee, for thee— that I have life, that 1 
may live for the(;— that t am thine— that thou and I are one. 
Say, what kind of love is that ? 

PyU' -A- kind of love that 1 shall run some risk in dealing 
with. 

GaJ. And why, Pygmalion? 

Pyy. Such love as thine a man may not receive, except from 
one who is, or is to be his wife. 

Gah Then / will b(i thy wife. 

Pyy. That may not be j 1 have a wife. 

GaJ. And yet thou lovest me? 

Pyy. Who could look on that fair face and stifle love ? 

Gal. Then I am bt'autiful? 

Pyy. Indeed thou art. ^ , 

Gcd. 1 wish that I could look upon my face. But that’s im- 
possible. 

Pyy. Not so. l1ii.s mirror will reflect thy face. 

GaJ. How beautiful ! Believe me, love, I could look in this 
mirror all day long. 0 happy maid ! to be so passing fair ; and 
ha}^)ier still, Pygmalion, who can gaze at will upon so beautiful 
a face. 

Pyy. Hush, (lalatea ! In thine innocence thou sayest things 
which others would reprove. 

Gal. Then is it wrong to think that one is exquisitely 
beautiful ? 

Pyy. Well, it’s a sentiment which every woman shares with 
thee ; they think it, but they keep it to themselves. 

Gal. Is thy wife within ? 

Pyy. No, she’s not within. 

Gal. But she’ll come back ? 

Pyy. Oh yes, she will come back. 

Gal. How pleased she’ll be when she returns, to know that 
there was some one here to fill her place. 
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Pyg. Yes, she’ll be extreimly pleased. 

Gcd. There is something in thy voice which says that thou 
art jesting. Is it possible to say one thing and mean another ? 

Pyg. It’s sometimes done. 

Gal. How very wonderful ! Teach me the art. 

Pyg. The art will come in time. {Aside : Let me be brave, 
and put an end to this.) My wife will not be pleased. I may 
not love thee. I must send thee hence. 

Gal Was it for this that Heaven gave me life? Thou 
tellest me of one who claims thy love — that thou hast love for 
her alone. Alas ! I know not of these things ; I only know 
that Heaven, who sent me here, has given me one all-absorbing 
duty to discharge — to love thee, and to make thee love again. 

Pyg. Galatea ! it may not be. My sister shall provide thee 
with a home ; her house is close at hand. [Exewit. 


Chrysos (an Art Patron), Daphne (his Wife), Pygmalion, 
Galatea, and Cynisca. 

Chry. Where is the statue that I saw last time ? 

Pyg. Oh, it’s unfinished — a clumsy thing ; I’m ashamed of it. 

Chry. I know it isn’t goo^l. There’s want of tone, air and 
motion, light and shade, 

Daph. Bethink yourself, my dear ; that’s said of painting — 
this is sculpture. 

Chry. Eh ? it’s the same thing, the principle’s the same. Now 
for the cost ; let’s see. What will it weigh ? — a ton or there- 
abouts ? Suppose we say a thousand drachmas ! 

Pyg, No, no, my lord, the work wants tone ; and then, re- 
member, sir, the light and shade. 

Chry. Oh, it’s horrible ! But never mind, although the thing 
is poor, ’twill do to hold a candle in my hall. 

Pyg. Excuse me, sir ; poor though that statue be, I value it 
beyond all price. 
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‘ Chry. Young man, are you aware I gave but fifteen hundred 
for an Apollo twice as big as that? 

Pyg. Pardon me, sir ; a sculptor does not test the beauty of 
a figure by its bulk. 

Bajih. Young man, I’ll not stay to hear my husband bullied. 
— My dear. I’ll wait for you outside. [Exit Daphne. 

Chry. I tell ye, sir, I will not be denied, 

Pyg. And I tell you, sir, the statue’s not for sale. 

[Exit Pygmalion. 

Chry. Look here, young man. Why, the fellows gone! 
If a patron of the arts is thus to be dictated to by art, 
what comes of that art patron’s patronage? 0 upstart vanity 
of human kind ! 0 pride of worms ! 0 ponderosity of atoms ! 

0 substantiality of nothingness ! He must be taught a lesson. 
Where’s the statue ? Why, it’s gone I [Enter Galatea.'] Bless 
us ! what’s this ? 

Gal. Are you unwell? 

Chry. No, I’m iiot unwell. I only fancied — pooh, pooh 1 
ridiculous ! And yet — it’s very like. I should know your face. 
Haven’t I seen you in — 

Gal. In marble? Very probably. 

Chry. Oh, now I understand — Pygmalion’s model. 

Gal. Tell me, what are you ? 

Chry. What am I ? 

Gal. Yes ; I mean, are you a man ? 

Chry. Well, I’m told so. 

Gal. Then believe them not, they’ve been deceiving you. 
Chry. Oh, indeed ! 

Gal. Yes. A man is tall, and straight, and strong, with big 
brave eyes, and tender voice. I’ve seen one. 

Chry. Have you ? 

Gal. Yes. You are not a man. 

Chry. D’ye take me for a woman ? 

Gal. A woman? No! a woman’s soft, and weak, and 
exquisitely beautiful ; ■ I’m a woman. You are not like 
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me: you are so round, and red, your eyes so small, your 
face so seared with lines ; and then you are so little, and so 
fat 

Chry. This is a most peculiar girl. 

Gal How awkwardly you sit Pygmalion does not sit like 
that ; he always puts liis arms around my waist 

Chry. Does he 1 

Gal. Yes ; but you do not Perhaps you don’t know how ? 

Chry. Oh yes ; I do know how. 

Gal. Well ! do it then. 

Chry. It’s a strange whim, but I’ll humour her. 

\^Entfr Daphne. 

Daph. Can I believe my eyes ! Who’s this woman ? 

Chry. Calm yourself, my dear. You know the statue 
Galatea— it has come to life ; behold it here ! 

Daph. Bah I D’ye think me* nfad ? [Enter Pyymcdion.^ 
Young man, who is this woman ? 

Pyg. She is my statue, Galatea, come to Hfe. 

Chry. [Aside to Pyymalimi] That’s very good ! go on, keep 
it up. [Enter Cynisea. 

Cyn. I beg your pardon ; I thought my husband was alone. 

Daph. No doubt; I also thought my husband was alone. ' 

Cyn. What’s this? Impossible! and yet the statue’s gone I 
Pygmalion ! — canst thou not speak ? 

G(d. 0 madam! in every word, in every thought, he has 
obeyed thy wish. Thou bad’st him speak to me as unto thee, 
and he and I have sat as lovingly as if thou hadst been here. 

Cyn. Pygmalion I Art thou dumb ? 

Gal. Bear with him, madam ; he’s not like this when he and 
I are sitting here alone : he has two voices, and two faces, 
madam. 

Cyn. Thy wife against thine eyes. These are the stakes. 
Thou hast played thy game ; and thou hast lost. 

Pyg. Hear me, Cynisea! In an evil hour I prayed for 
power to give that statue life. My impious prayer aroused 
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the outraged gods ; they are my judges. Leave me in their 
hands ; I have been false to them, but not to thee. — Spare me, 
Cynisca ! 

Cyn. Oh, pitiful adventurer ! he dares to lose, but does not 
dare to pay. Hear me, ye gods ! Ere I remember how I loved 
that man, — if he in thought or word hath been untrue — be just, 
and let him pay the penalty ! \Pyymalion is struck blind. 

Gal. 0 madam, pity him ! 

Cyn. I know no pity, woman ! The act that thawed thee 
into flesh has hardened me into the stone from which thou 
cam’st. We have changed places: from this time forth be 
thou the wife, and I the senseless stone. W. S. Gilbert. 



SACRED READINGS. 

O GOD OF BETHEL. 

O God of Bethel ! by whose hand 

^ V 

Thy people still are fed ; 

Who through this weafy pilgrimage 

Hast all our fathers led : 

— — . \ 

Our vows, our pray Vs, we now present 

\ 

Before thy throne of grace : 

— — ^ V 

God of our fathers ! be the God 
Of their succeeding race. 

Through each perplexing path of life 

^ \ 

Our wandering footsteps guide ; 

Give us each day our daily bread. 

And raiment fit provide. 

O spread thy covering wings around, 

Till all our wandVings cease. 

And at our Father’s lov’d ab^€ 

Our souls arrive in peace. 
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Such blessings from thy gracious hand 
Our humble prayers implore ; 

And thou shalfc be our chosen God, 
And portion evermore. 


PSALM C. 

All people that on earth do dwell, 

Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice. 

Him serve with mirth, his praise forth tell. 
Come ye before him, and rejoice. 

Know that tii<% Lord is God indeed ; 
Without our aid he did us make ; 

We are*hi.s dock, he doth us feed. 

And for his sheep he doth us taka 

O enter then his gates with praise ! 
Approach ^vith joy Ids courts unto ! 

Praise, laud, and bless his name always, 
For it is seemly so to do. 

For why ? the Lord our God is good, 

A ^ \ 

His mercy is for ever sure ; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 

And shall from age to age endura 
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PSALM XXIII. 

/ \ \ 

The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. He maketh me 

to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the still 

\ / V 

waters. He restoreth my soul ; he leadeth me in the paths of 
righteousness, for his name’s sake. Yea, though I walk through 

— — — X \ / 

the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for thou 

\ V \ V 

art with me ; thy rod and thy stall' they comfort me. Thou 

preparest a table before me in the presenaj of mine enemies : 

/ \ \ 

thou anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth over. Surely 

f / \ / N 

goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life : 

/ V \ 

and I will dwell in the house of the Jx)rd for ever. 


ECCLESIASTES XIT. 1-7. 

— — / \ 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, while 
/ \ .1 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when thou 
/ \ — 

sbalt say, I have no pleasure in them ; while the sun, or the 
— — / \ / 
light, or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor the clouds 
\ / \ — — 
return after the rain : in the day when the keejxjrs of the house 

N — — / V 

shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow themwdves, and the 

grinders cease because they are few, and those that look out of 

the windows be darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the 

streets, when the sound of the grinding is low, and ho shall rise 
N /V 

Up at the voice of the bird, and all the daughtfjrs of music 
shall be brought low ; also when they shall be afraid of that 
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which is high, and fears shall be in the way, and the afmond 
tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and 
desire shall fail : because man goeth to his long home, and the 

^ \ / y 

mourners go about the streets: or ever the silver cord be loosed, 
or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 

V ^ \ 

fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall the 

dust return to tin; ('arth as it was : and the spirit shall return 
^ \ 

unto God who gave it. 

PART OF ISAIAH XL 

Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak 
/ \ ^ / 
yo comfortably to Jerusatein, and cry unto her^ that her war* 

V , . / . , V 

fare is accomplished, that her iniquity is pardoned : for she 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins. The 

/ V 

voice of him that crieth in the wildornos.s. 

Prepare ye tlie way of the Lord, make straight in the desert 
*, / \ 
a highway for our God. 

Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill 
shall be made low : and the crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain : and the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together : for the mouth of 
the Lord hath spoken it. The voice said. Cry ! And he said, 
What shall I cry 1 All flesh is grass, and all the goodliness 
thereof is as the flower of the field : the grass withereth, the 
flower fadeth, because the Spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it : 
surely the people is grass. The grass withereth, the flower 
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fadeth : but the word of our God shall stand for ever. 0 Zion, 

/ \ /V 

that bringest good tidings, get thee up into the high mountain ; 
— / \ ^ 

0 Jerusalem, that bringest good tidings, lift up thy voice with 

strength ; lift it up, be not afraid ; say unto the cities of Judah, 

Behold your God ! 

Behold, the Lord God will come with strong hand, and his 

arm shall rule for him : behold, his reward is with him, and his 
^ \ 

work before him. 

/ \ 

He shall feed his flock like a shepherd : he shall gather the 
lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall 
gently lead those that are with young. Who hath measured 
the waters in the hollow of his haiKl, and meted out heaven 

/ V 

with the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth in a 
measure, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in 
a balance? All nations before him are as nothing; and they are 

/ \ / V / 

counted to him less than nothing, and vanity. To whom then 

\ / , V * 

will ye liken me, or shall I bo equal? saith the Holy Ona 
Hast thou not known ? hast thou not heard, that the everlast- 
ing God, the Lord, the Creator of the ends of the earth, fainteth 

not, neither is weary ? there is no searching of his understand- 
/ \ \ 

ing. He giveth power to the faint; and to them that have no 
might he increaseth strength. Even the youths shall faint and 

N / \ V N V 

be weary, and the young men shall utterly fall : but they that 

wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; they shall 

/ / ^ / 
mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be 

we^ ; and they shall wafk, and not faint. 
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LUKE XV. 11-32. 

And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the younger 
of them said to his father, Father, give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me. And he divided unto them his living. And 
not many days after, the younger son gathered all together, 
and took his journey into a far country ; and there waited his 
substance with riotous living. And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in that land ; and he began to be 
in want. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that 
country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And 
he would fain have fillecl his belly with the husks that the 

\ / _ V 

swine did eat : and no man gave unto him. And when he 
came to liimself, ne said. How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough, and to spare, and T perish with 
hunger ! I will arise, and go to my father, and will say unto 

• \ . / V 

him. Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, 

/ V \ 

and am no more worthy to be called thy son : make me as one 

/ \ ^ / . V 

of thy hired servants. And he arose, and came to his father. 
But when he was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and 
had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him. 
And the son said unto him. Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son. But the father said to his servants. Bring forth the 
best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, and 
shoes on his feet : and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it , 
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and let us eat and be merry : for this my son was dead, and 
is alive again ; he was lost, and is found. And tliey began to 

V \ / 

be merry. Now his elder son was in the field : and as he came 

/ / . V . 

and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. And 
he called one of the servants, and iisktHl what these things 
meant. And he said unto him, Thy brother is conn* ; and thy 

/ ^ \ V ^ 

father hath killed the fatted calf, because he hath received him 
safe and sound. And he was angry, and would not go in ; 
therefore came his father out, and (uitreated him. And he an- 
swering said to hi.s father, Lo, these many y(‘arB do 1 serve 

/ V 

thee, neither tran.sgre8Bed I at any time thy commandment: 

/ / V . / 

and yet thou never gavest me a kid,, that 1 might make merry 

with my friends : but as soon as this thy son was come, which 

hath devoured thy living with harlots, thou 'ha.st killed for hijn 

the fatted calf. And he said unto him, 8on, thou art ever with 

me, and all that I have is thine. It was meet that wc should 
/ \ \ 
make merry, and be glad ; for this thy bn>ther was dead, and 

is alive again ; and was lost, and is found. 


1 CORINTHIANS XIII. 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and 

N. / ^ 

have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
^ / 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and under* 

stand all mysteries, and all knowledge ; and though I have all 

faith, so that I could remove mountains, and have not charity, 1 
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/ \ , / 
am nothing. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 

^ V / 

poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and have not 

\ V / 

charity, it profiteth me nothing. Charity sufferetli long, and is 
/ \ / \ 
kind ; charity envieth not ; cliarity vaunteth not itself, is not 

/V / _ \ 

putFed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh .not her 

own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in 
. . r , f . ^ ^ / 

iniquity, but rejoiceth in the trutli ; beareth all things, believeth 

all things, hopetli all tilings, endureth all things. Charity 

/V \ / \ 

never fuileth : but whether there be prophecies, they shall fail ; 

V V 

whether there be tongues, they shall cease ; whether there be 

knowledge, it shall vanish away. For we know in part, and 

we projihesy in part. But when that which is perfect is come, 
/ \ 

then that which is in part shall be done away. When I was 
/ / • \ / \ / 
a child, I spake as a child, 1 understood as a child, 1 thought 

as a child : but when T became a man, I put away childish 
r / \ / — 

things. F or now we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face 
• — / \ / V 

to face : now I know in part ; but then shall I know, even as 

also I am known. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 

\ / , V . 

three ; but the greatest of these is charity. 


LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT! 

Lead, kindly Light ! amid the encircling gloom, 

Lead thou me on ; 

- /V 

The night is dark, and I am far from home. 

Lead thou me on ; 
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Keep thou my feet ; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene ; one step, enough for me, 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Shouldst lead me on ; 

I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 

/ \ 

Lead thou me on ; 

/ — \ — V 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

/ — \ — — / \ 

Pride ruled my will — remember not past years. 

So long thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
/ \ 

The night is gone; 

And with the morn, those angel-faces smile. 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

J. H. Newman. 


THE COMFORTER. 

Our blest Redeemer, ere he breathed 

/ \ 

His tender, last farewell, 

A Guide, a Comforter, bequeathed 
With us to dwell 

He came sweet influence to impart, 
A gracious, willing guest. 
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While he can find one humble heart 
\ 

Wherein to rest. 

And his that gentle voice we hear, 

Soft as the breath of even, 

That checks each thought, that calms each fear, 

/ V 

And speaks of Heaven 

And every virtue we possess, 

And every conquest won. 

And every thought of holiness, 

/ \ 

Are his alone. 

Spirit of purity and grace, 

Our weakness, pitying, see; 

— / — \ 

0 make our hearts thy dwelling-place, 

/ \ 

And worthier thee. 

O praise the Father ; praise the Son ; 

Blest Spirit, praise to thee ; 

All praise to God, the Three in One, 

The One in Three. 

H. Auber. 
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ADDITIONAL STUDIES IN ELOCUTION. 


P O E T E Y. 

THE MOUSE. 

I’m only a poor little mouse, ma’am ! 

I live in a wall of your house, ma’am 1 

With a fragment of cheese*, alid a very few peas, 

I was having a little carouse, ma’am ! 

No mischief at all I intended, ma’am 1 
I hope you will act as my friend, ma’am ! 

If my life you should take, many hearts it would break. 
And the trouble would be without end, ma’am ! 

My wife lives in there in the crack, ma’am ! 

She’s waiting for me to come back, ma’am, 

She hoped I might find a bit of a rind. 

For the children their dinner do lack, ma’am ! 

’Tis hard living there in the wall, ma’am ! 

For plaster and mortar will pall, ma’am, 

On the minds of the young, and when specially 
Hungry, upon their poor father they’ll fall, ma’am 1 

I never was given to strife, ma’am ! 

(Don’t look at that terrible knife, ma’am !) 
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The noise overhead that disturbs you in bed, 

’Tis the rats, I will venture my life, ma’am ! 

In your eyes I see mercy, I’m sure, ma’am ! 

Oh, there’s no need to open the door, ma’am ! 

I’ll slip through the crack, and I’ll never come back. 
Oh. I’ll never come back any more, ma’am. 


THE DEAD DOLL 

You needn’t be trying to comfort me; I tell you my dolly is dead ! 

There's no use in saying she isn’t, with a crack like that in her head. 

It’s just like you said it wouldn’t hurt much to have my tooth 
out that day ; 

And then, when the man,’m®st pulled my liead off, you hadn’t 
a word to say. 

You surely must tlnnk I’m a baby, when you say you can mend 
it witli glue ! 

As if I didn’t know better than that ! Why, just suppose it 
was you. 

You might make her look all mended ; but what do I care for 
looks ? 

Why, glue’s for chairs and tables, and toys, and the backs of 
books ! 

My dolly, my own little daughter ! Oh, but it’s the awfullest crack \ 

It makes me sick to think of the sound when her poor little 
head went whack 

Against that horrible brass thing that holds up the little shelf. 

Now, Nursey, what makes you remind me? I know that I did 
it myself ! 

I think you must be crazy — you’ll get her another head ! 

What good would forty heads do her? I tell you my dolly is dead ! 
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And to think I hadn’t quite finished her elegant new spring hat ! 
And I took a sweet ribbon of hers last night to tie on that 
horrid cat \ 

When my mamma gave me that ribbon — I was playing in the 
yard — 

She said to me most expressly, “ Here's a ribbon for Hildegarde." 
And I went and put it on Tabby, and Hildegarde saw me do it ; 
But I said to myself, “Oh, never mind, I don’t believe she 
knew it.” 

But I know that she knew it now, and I just believe, I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken, and so her head broke too. 
Oh, ray baby, my little baby ! I wish my head had been hit ! 
For I’ve hit it over and over, and it hasn’t cracked a bit. 

* t 

But since the darling is dead, she’ll want to be buried, of course* 
We will take my little waggon. Nurse, and yoy shall be the horse; 
And I’ll walk behind and cry, and we’ll put her in this, you see — 
This dear little box, and we’ll bury her then, under the maple 
tree. 

And papa will make me a tombstone, like the one he made for 
my bird ; 

And he’ll put what I tell him on it — yes, every single word ! 

I shall say — “ Here lies Hildegarde, a beautiful doll, who is dead; 
She died of a broken heart, and a dreadful crack in her head.” 

American Magazine, 


SOMEBODY’S MOTHER. 

The woman was old, and ragged, and gray. 
And bent with the chill of the winter’s day ; 
The street was wet with a recent snow, 

And the woman’s feet were aged and slow. 
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She stood at the crossing and waited long, 
Alone, uncared for, amid the throng 
Of human beings who passed her by, 

Nor heeded the glance of her anxious eye. 

Down the street, with laughter and shout, 
Glad in the freedom of “school let out,” 

Came the boys, like a flock of sheep, 

Hailing the snow piled white and deep. 

Past the woman so old and gray 
Hastened the children on their w^ay, 

Nor oflered a helping hand to her, 

So meek, so timid, afraid to stir. 

Lest the carriage wheels or the horses* feet 
Should crowd hdV* down in the slippery street 
At last came one of the merry troop — 

The gayeftt laddie of all the group ; 

He paused beside her, and whispered low, 

“ I’ll help you across, if you wish to go.” 

Her aged hand on his strong young arm 
She placed, and so, without hurt or harm, 

He guided the trembling feet along. 

Proud that his own were firm and strong. 
Then back again to his friends he went, 

His young heart happy and ’well content 

“ She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know. 

For all she’s aged, and poor, and slow } 

And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To help my mother, you understand, 

If ever she’s poor, and old, and gray, 

When her own dear boy is far away.” 
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And “ somebody’s mother ” bowed low her head 
In her home that night, and the prayer she said 
Was, “ God, be kind to the noble boy, 

Who is somebody’s son, and pride, and joy 1 ” 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 

She stood at the bar of justice, a creature wan and wild. 

In form too small for a woman, in feature too old for a child ; 

For a look so worn and pathetic was stam])ed on her poor 
young face, 

It seemed long years of suffering must have left that silent 
trace. 

“Your name,” said the judge, as he eyed her, with kindly 
look, yet keen, ' • 

“ Is — ” “ Mary Maguire, if you please, sir.” “ And your age?"' 
“I am turned fifteen.” , 

“ Well, Mary,” — and then from a paper he slowly and gravely 
read, — 

“ You are charged here — I am sorry to say it — with stealing 
three loaves of bread. i 

You look not like an old offender, and I hope that you can show 

The charge to be false. Now, tell me, are you guilty of this, 
or no ? ” 

A passionate burst of weeping was at first her sole reply ; 

But she dried her tears in a moment, and looked in the 
judge’s eye. 

“ I will tell you just how it was, sir ; — My father and mother 
are dead. 

And my little brothers and sisters were hungry, and asked 
me for bread. 

At first I earned it for them, by working hard all day, 

But somehow the times were hard, sir, and the work all fell 
away. 
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I could get no more employment; the weather was bitter 
cold ; 

The young ones cried and shivered (little Johnnie’s but four 
years old) ; — 

So what was I to do, sir? I am guiltf, but do not condemn; 

I took — oh ! was it stealing ? — the bread to give to them.” 

Every man in the court-room — gray -beard and thouglitless 
youth — 

Knew, as he looked upon her, that the prisoner spoke the 
truth. 

Out from their pockets came 'kerchiefs, out from their eyes 
sprung tears, 

And out from old, faded wallets treasures hoarded for years. 

The judge’s face was a study, the strangest you ever saw. 

As he cleared his throat and murmured something about the 
law; 

For one so learned in such matters, so wise in dealing with 
men. 

He seemed, on a simple question, sorely puzzled just then. 

But no one blamed him, or wondered when at last these 
words they heard : 

“^he sentence of this young prisoner is for the present de- 
ferred.” 

And no one blamed him or wondered when he went to her 
and smiled. 

And tenderly led from the court-room, himself, the “guilty ” 
child. Anon. 


“NAY; I’LL STAY WITH THE LAD.” 

Six hundred souls one summer’s day 

Worked in the deep, dark Hutton seams ; 
Men were hewing the coal away, 

Boys were guiding the loaded teams. 
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Horror of darkness was everywhere — 

It was coal above, and coal below ; 

Only the miner’s guarded lamp 
Made in the gloom a passing glow. 

Down in the deep, black Hutton seams 
There came a flowery, balmy breath ; * 

Men dropped their tools, and left their teams — 

They knew the balmy air meant death— 

And fled before the earthquake shock, 

The cruel fire-damp’s fatal course, 

Tliat tore apart the roof and walls, 

And buried by fifties man and horse. 

“ The shaft ! the shaft ! ” they wildly cried ; 

And as they ran they passed a cave 
Where stood a father by his son — 

The child had found a living graVe, 

And lay among the shattered coal, 

His little life had almost sped. 

“ Fly, fly ! for there may yet be time ! ” 

The father calmly, firmly said : 

“Nay; I’ll stay with the lad.” 

He had no hurt — he yet might reach 
The blessed sun and light again ; 

But at his feet his child lay bound. 

And every hope of help was vain. 

He let deliverance pass him by, 

He stooped and kissed the little face — 

“ I will not leave thee by thysel’ ; 

Ah, lad, this is thy father’s place.” 

* The fire-damp is frequently heralded by a balmy-scented air, warm, 
and having an odour of flowers. 
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So Self before sweet Love lay slain. 

In the deep mine again was told 
The story of a fatlier’s love, 

Older than mortal man is old ; 

For though they urged him o’er and o’er, 

To every prayer he only had 
The answer he had found at first, 

“ Nay ; I’ll stay w ith the lad ! ” 

And when some weary days had passed, 

And men durst venture near the place, 

They lay where Death had found them both, 
But hand in hand, and face to face. 

And men w'ere better for that sight, 

And told the tale with tearful breath ; 

There was iKjt one but inly felt 

The man had touched a noble death, 

And left this thought for all to keep — 

If earthly fathers can so love. 

Ah, surely we may safely lean 
Upon the Fatherhood above ! 

Lillie E. Baku. 


NOTTMAN. 

{By kind permission of the Author.) 

That was Nottraan waving at me, 

But the steam fell down, so you could not see ; 

He is out to-day with the fast express, 

And running a mile in the minute, I guess. 

Danger ? None in* the least, for the way 
Is good, though the curves are sharp, as you say ^ 
But, bless you 1 when trains are a little behind. 
They thunder around them — a match for the wind. 
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Nottman himself is a keen one to drive, 

But cool and steady, and ever alive 
To whatever danger is looming in front, 

When a train has run hard, to gain time for a shunt. 

But he once got a fear, though, that shook him with pain, 
Like sleepers beneath the weight of a train. 

I remember the story well, for you see 
His stoker, Jack Martin, told it to me. 

Nottman had sent down the wife for a change 
To the old folks living at Rivcrly Grange — 

A quiet, sleepy sort of a town. 

Save when the engines went up and clown ; 

For close behind it the railway ran 
In a mile of a straight, if a single span ; 

Three bridges were over the straight, aiM between 
Two, the distant signal was seen. 

She had with her her boy — a nice little chit 
Full of romp and mischief, and childish wit ; 

And every time that we thundered by. 

Both were out on the watcli, for Nottman and I. 

“Well, one day,” said Jack, “on our journey down, 

Coming round on the straight, at the back of the town, 

I saw right ahead — in front of our track — 

In the haze — on the rail — something dim-like and black. 

“I looked over at Nottman, but, ere I could speak, 

He shut off the steam, and with one wild shriek 
A whistle took to the air, with a bound, 

But — ^the object ahead — never stirred at the sound. 
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“ In a moment he flung himself down on his knee, 

Leant over the side of the engine to see,— 

Took one look — then sprang up, crying, breathless and pale ; 
‘ Brake, J ack ! it’s some one asleep on the rail ! ’ 

“ The rear-brakes were whistled on in a trice, 

While I screwed on the tender-brake, firm as a vice ; 

But still we tore on, with this terrible thought 
Sending fear to our hearts — ‘ Can we stop her, or not ? ' 

“ I took one look again, then sung out to my mate — 

‘ We can never draw up ; we’ve seen it too late ! ’ 

When, sudden and swift, like the change in a dream, 
Nottman drew back the lever, and flung on the steam, 

“ The great wheels staggered, and span with the strain. 

While the spray from the steam fell around us like rain ; 
But we slackened our speed, till we saw with a wild 
Throb at the heart— right before us — a child 1 

“ It was lying asleep, on the rail — with no fear 
Of the terri])l(5 death, that was looming so near ; — 

The sweat on us both broke as cold as the dew 
Of death — as we questioned, ‘ What can we do ? ’ 

** It was done — swift as acts that take place in a dream — 
Nottman rushed to the front, and knelt down on the beam ; 
Put one foot in the couplings, the other he kept 
Right in front of the wheel, for the child that still slept 

“ ‘ Saved I ’ I burst forth, my heart leaping with pride, 

For one toucli of his foot sent the child to the side ; 

But Nottman looked up, his lips white as with foam, 

* My Gk)d 1 Jack,’ he cried, ‘it’s my own little Tom. 
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“ He shrlink — would have slipped, hut one grasp of my hand 
Held him firm, till the engine was brought to a stand, 
Then I heard from behind a shriek take to the air, 

And I knew that the voice of a mother was there. 

“ The boy was all right, and got off with a scratch ; 

He had crept through the fence in his frolic, to watch 
For his father ; but wearied with mischief and play, 

Had fallen asleep on the rail where he lay. 

“ For days after that, on our journey down, 

Ere we came to the straight, at the back of the town. 

As if the signal were up, with its gleam 
Of red, Nottraan always shut off the steam.” 

Alex. Andebson. 


JACK CHIDDY. 

{By kind permission of the AtUhor.) 

Brave Jack Chiddy ! 0 well, you may sneer. 

For the name isn’t one that sounds nice to the ear ; 

But a name is a sound — nothing more — deeds are best. 
And Jack had the soul of a man in his breast. 

Jack Chiddy — there you’re smiling again 

At the name, which, I own, is both common and plain- 

jack Chiddy, I say, wrought along with his mates, 

Year in and year out, on a section of plates. 

Simple enough was the work, with no change 
But to see that both lines were in gauge and range j 
Fasten a key there, and tighten a bolt, 

All to save fast trains from giving a jolt. 

Strange, when one thinks, where a hero may rise;. 

Say, at times, in a moment, before our eyes, 
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Or right from our side, ere we know it, and do 
The task of a giant — and pass from our view. 

But the story, you say ; well— I’m coming to that, 

Though I wander a little — now, where was I at ? 

Let me see — can you catch, shining round and clear, 

The mouth of Breslington tunnel, from here ? 

You see it? Well, there on the bank, at the top. 

When stacking some blocks, all at once down the slope 
A huge slab of stone from the rest shore its way. 

And fell right on the down-line of metals, and lay — 

One sharp cry of terror burst forth from us all, 

As we saw the huge mass topple over and fall ; 

And we stood as if boiyid^o the spot dumb of speech, 
Reading horror and doubt in the faces of each. 

Then one of our mates snatched a glance at his watch. 

Gave a start and a look that made each of us catch 
At our breath — then a cry that thrilled our hearts through, 
“jyiy God ! the ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ is overdue ! ” 

Hark ! Right over the hill we could hear 
A dull sound coming faint on the ear, 

Then a short sharp whistle that told with its blast 
That the “ Dutchman ” was into the tunnel at last. 

And there, on the rail, lay that huge block of stone. 

With the “ Dutchman ” behind coming thundering on ; 

In a minute, or less, she would come with a dash. 

And a hundred lives would be lost in the crash. 

“Now for your life, Jack ! ” For Chiddy had flown 
Down the bank, and three leaps brought him right to the stone; 
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Not for his own life, for wife and child’s sake, thought he, 
But the hundreds that now were at staka 

’Twas the work of a moment : with terrible strength 
And a heave of the shoulder, the slab moved at length — 
Slipped clear of the rail, when, half muffled in smoke, 
From the mouth of the tunnel, the “ Dutchman ” broke. 

There was one short whistle, a roar and a crash 
Of wheels ringing clear on the rail, and a cloud 
Of coiling smoke, and a glitter and gleam of iron and steel, 
And then down fell the steam. 

Not a breath could we draw, but stood blank with dismay 
As the train tore along, making up for delay, 

Till at last, from us all, burst a shout and a cheer. 

When we knew that the “ Dutclimcfn ” was past and clear. 

‘ And Chiddy 1 ” Ah, well — ^you will pardon these tears. 
For Jack was my mate on the rails, many years — 

When we found him, one look was enough to reveal 
That his life’s-blood was red on the engine-wheel. 

‘ Brave Jack Chiddy !” Now, you don’t sneer 
At the name, which, I own, is but harsh to the ear ; 

But a name is a sound — nothing more — deeds are best, 

And Jack had the heart of a man in his breeist. 

Alex. Anderhok. 

THE FIREMAN’S WEDDING. 

(Jiy kind permission of the Author.) 

What are we looking at, guv’nor ? — 

Well, you see these carriages there? 

It’s a wedding — that’s what it is, sir j 
And aren’t they a beautiful pair i 
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“ They don’t want no marrow-bone music, 
There’s the fireman’s band come to play ; 

It’s a fireman that’s going to get married, 

And you don’t see such sights every day. 

“ They’re in the church now, and we’re waiting 
To give tliem a cheer as they come ; 

And the grumbler that wouldn’t join in it 
Deserves all his life to go dumb. 

“ They won’t be out for a minute, 

So if you’ve time and will stay, 

I’ll tell you right from the beginning 
About this ’ere wedding to-day. 

“ One night I was fast getting drowsy, 

And thinking of going to bed, 

When ITieard such a clattering and shouting: 

‘ That sounds like an engine 1 ’ I said. 

So I jumped up and opened the window : 

‘ It’s a fire, sure enough, wife,’ says I ; 

For the people were running and shouting, 
And the red glare quite lit up the sky. 

“ I kicked off my old carpet slippers, 

And on with my boots in a jiff ; 

I stuck up my pipe in a corner 

Without waiting to have tlie last whiff. 

“ The wife, she just grumbled a wee bit, 

But I didn’t take notice of that ; 

For I on witli my coat in a minute, 

And sprang down the stairs like a cat. 
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“ I followed the crowd, and it brought me 
In front of the house in a blaze ; 

At first I could see nothing clearly, 

For the smoke made it all of a haze. 

“ The firemen were shoutinsr their loudest. 

And unwinding great lengths of hose ; 

The p’licemen were pushing the people, 

And treading on every one’s toes. 

“ I got pushed with some more in a comer. 

Where I couldn’t move, try as I might ; 

But little I cared for the squeezing 
So long as I had a good sight. 

“ Ah, sir, it was grand, but ’t^^as awful ! 

The flames leaped up higher and higher ; 

The wind seemed to get underneath them, 

Till they roared like a great blacksmith’s fire ! 

I was just looking round at the people. 

With their faces lit up by the glare, 

When I heard some one cry, hoarse with terror, 

‘ Oh, look, look — there’s a woman up there ! ’ 

“ I shall never forget the excitement, 

My heart beat as loud as a clock ; 

I looked at the crowd — they were standing 
As if turned into stone by the shock. 

" And there was the face at the window, 

With its blank look of haggard despair; 

Her hands were clasped tight on her bosom, 

And her white lips were moving in prayer. 
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“ The staircase was burnt to a cinder, 

There wasn’t a fire-escape near ; 

But a ladder was brought from a builder’s, 
And the crowd gave a half-frightened cheer. 

“ The ladder was put to the window, 

While the flames were still raging below ; 

I looked, with my heart in my mouth, then. 

To see who would offer to go ! 

“ When up sprang a sturdy young fireman. 

As a sailor would climb up a mast ; 

We saw him go in at the window. 

And we cheered as though danger were past. 

“ We saw nothing ^nore for a moment. 

But the sparks flying round us like rain ; 

• And thent as we breathlessly waited, 

He came to the window again. 

“ And on his broad shoulder was lying 
The face of that poor fainting thing. 

And we gave him a cheer as we never 
Yet gave to a prince or a king. 

“ He got on the top of the ladder — 

I can see him there now, noble lad ! 

And the flames underneath seemed to know it, 
For they leaped at that ladder like mad. 

‘‘ But just as he got to the middle, 

I could see it begin to give way. 

For the flames had got hold of it now, sir ! 

I could see the thing tremble and sway. 

( 876 ) 22 
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He came but a step or two lower, 

Then sprang with a cry to the ground ; 

And then, we could hardly believe it. 

He stood with the girl safe and sound ! 

And now they’re in church getting married — 

I bet you she’ll make a good wife ; 

And who has the most right to have her ? 

Why, the brave fellow who saved her young life. 

“ A beauty ? I believe you, sir. — 

Stand back, lads ! stand back ! here they are ! 
We’ll give ’em the cheer that we promised ; 

Now, lads, with a hip, hip, hurrah ! ” 

W. E. Eaton. 


KARL THE MARTYR. 

It was the closing of a summer’s day, 

And trellised branches from encircling trees 
Threw silver shadows o’er the golden space, 
Where groups of merry-hearted sons of toil 
Were met to celebrate a village feast, 

Casting away, in frolic sport, the cares 
That ever press and crowd and leave their mark 
Upon the brows of all whose bread is earned 
By daily labour. ’Twas, perchance, the feast 
Of fav’rite saint, or anniversary 
Of one of bounteous Nature’s .season gifts 
To grateful husbandry — no matter what 
The cause of their uniting. Joy beamed forth 
On every face, and the sweet echoes rang 
With sounds of honest mirth, too rarely heard 
In the vast workshop man has made his world, 
Where months of toil must pay one day of song. 
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Somewhat apart from the assembled throng 
There sat a swarthy giant, with a face 
So nobly grand, that though (unlike the rest) 

He wore nor festal garb nor laughing mien, 

Yet was he study for the painter’s art. 

He joined not in their sports, but rather seemed 
To please his eye with sight of others’ joy. 

There was a cast of sorrow on his brow, 

As though it had been early there. He sat 
In listless attitude, yet not devoid 
Of gentlest grace, as down his stalwart form 
He bent, to catch the playful whis[)erings 
And note the movements of a bright-haired child 
Who danced before him in the evening sun. 

Holding a tiny brother by the hand. 

He was the village wnitli (the rolled-up sleeves 
And the well-charred leathern apron showed his craft) ; 
Karl was hisriiaine — a man beloved by all. 

He was not of the district. He had come 
Amongst them ere his forehead bore one trace 
Of age or suffering. A wife and child 
He had brought with him ; but the Avife was dead. 

Not so the child, who danced before him now, 

And held a tiny brother by the hand — 

Their mother’s last and priceless legacy 1 
So Karl was happy still that these two lived, 

And laughed and danced before him in the sun. 

The frolics pause : now Casper’s laughing head 
Bests wearily against his father’s knee 
In trusting lovingness ; while Trudchen runs 
To snatch a hasty kiss (the little man, 

It may bo, wonders if the tiny hand 

With which ho strives to reach his father’s neck 
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Will ever grow so big and brown as that 
He sees imbedded in his sister’s curls) ; 

When quick as lightning’s flash up starts the smith, 
Huddles the frightened children in his arms, 

Thrusts them far back, extends his giant frame. 

And covers them as with Goliath’s shield. 

Now, hark ! a rushing, yelping, panting sound. 

So terrible that all stood chilled with fear ; 

And in the midst of that late joyous throng 
Leaped an infuriate hound, with flaming eyes, 
Half-open mouth, and fiercely bristling hair. 

Proving that madness drove the brute to death. 

One spring from Karl, and the wild thing was seized, 
Fast prisoned in the stalwart Vulcan’s grip. 

A sharp, shrill cry of agony from Karl 

Was mingled with the hound’s low fevered growl • 

And all, with horror, saw the creature’s, teeth 
Fixed in the blacksmith’s shoulder. None had power 
To rescue him ; for scarcely could you count 
A moment’s space ere both had disappeared — 

The man and dog. The smith had leaped a fence, 

And gained the forest with a frantic rush, 

Bearing the hideous mischief in his arms. 

A long receding cry came on the ear, 

Showing how swift their flight, and fainter grew 
The sound. Ere well a man had time to think 
What might be done for help, the sound was hushed — 
Lost in the very distance ; women crouched 
And huddled up their children in their arms, 

Men flew to seek their weapons — ’twas a change 
So swift and fearful none could realize 
Its actual horrors for a time ; but now, 

The panic past, to rescue and pursuit 1 
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Crash through the brake into the forest-track ; 

But pitchy darkness, caused by closing night 
And foliage dense, impedes the avengers’ way, 

When, lo ! they trip o’er something in their path — 

It was the bleeding body of the hound. 

Warm, but quite dead. No other trace of Karl 
Was near at hand ; they called his name in vain, 

They sought him in the forest all night through — 
Living or dead he was not to be found. 

At break of day they left the fruitless search. 

Next morning, as an anxious village group 
Stood meditating plans what best to do, 

Came little Trudchen, who, in simple tones, 

Said, “Father’s at the forge ; I heard him there 
Working long hours#ago, but he is angry. 

I raised the latch ; he bade me to be-gone. 

What have I^done to make him chide me so 1 ” 

And then her bright blue eyes ran o’er with tears. 

“The child’s been dreaming through this troubled night,” 
Said a kind dame, and drew the child towards her ; 

, But the sad answers of the girl were such 
As led them all to seek her father’s forge. 

It lay beyond the village some short span ; 

They forced the door, and there beheld the smith. 

His sinewy frame was drawn to its full height, 

And round his loins a double chain of iron. 

Wrought with true workman skill, was riveted 
Fast to an anvil of enormous weight. 

He stood as pale and statue-like as death. 

Now let his own words close the hapless tale. 

“ I killed the hound, you know, but not until 
His maddening venom through my veins had passed ; 

I know full well the death in store for roe. 
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And would not answer when you called my name, 

But crouched among the brushwood while 1 thought 
Over some plaix. I know my giant strength, 

And dare not trust it after reason’s loss ; 

Why, I might turn and rend whom most I love. 

IVe made all fast now. ’Tis a hideous death. 

I thought to plunge me into the deep, still pool 
That skirts the forest, to avoid it ; but 
I thought that for the suicide’s poor shift 
I would not throw away my chance of heaven. 

And meeting one who made earth heaven to me. 

So I came home and forged these chains about me — 

Full well I know no human hand can rend them — 

And now am safe from harming those I love. 

Keep off, good friends ! Should God prolong my life. 
Throw me such food as nature nviy require ; 

Look to my babes : this you are bound to do j 
For by my deadly grasp on that poor h 9 und 
How many of you have I saved from death 
Such as / now await ? But hence, away ! 

The poison works ! These chains must try their strength ; 
My brain’s on fire ! W^ith me ’twill soon be night.” t 

Too true his words ; the brave, great-hearted Karl — 

A raving maniac — battled with his chains 

For three fierce days. The fourth day saw him free ; 

For Death’s strong hand had loosed the martyr’s bonds. 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

One more unfortunate, weary of breath, rashly importunate, 
gone to her death ! Take her up tenderly — lift her with care : 
fashioned so slenderly, young, and so fair ! Look at her gar- 
ments, clinging like cerements; whilst the wave constantly 
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drips from her clothing. Take her up instantly, loving, not 
loathing. Touch her not scornfully, think of her mournfully, 
gently and humanly; not of the stains of her: — all that remains 
of her now is pure womanly. Make no deep scrutiny into her 
mutiny, rash and undutiful : past all dishonour. Death has 
left on her only the beautiful. Still, — for all slips of hers, 
one of Eve’s family, — wij>e tliose poor lips of hers, oozing so 
clammily. Ijoop up her tresses escaj)ed fi-om the comb — her 
fair auburn tresses ! — whilst w'omh^rment guesses, Where was 
her home ? who was her father ? who was her mother ? had she 
a sister ? had she a brother 1 or was there a dearer one still, and 
a nearer one yet than all other ? Alas for the rarity of Chris- 
tian charity und(T the sun ! Oh, it was pitiful ! near a whole 
city-full, home she had none. Sisterly, brotherly, fatherly, 
motherly feelings had changed : love, by harsh evidence, thrown 
from its eminence: even/lod’s providence seeming estranged ! 

Where the lamps quiver so far in the river, with many a 
light from windo^^ and casement, from garret to basement, she 
stood with amazement, houseless by night. The bleak wind of 
March made her tremble and shiver ; but not the dark arch, or 
the black-flowing river : mad from life’s history, glad to death’s 
n^stery; swift to be hurled anywhere, anywhere, out of the 
world! In she plunged boldly, no matter how coldly the rough 
river ran : — over the brink of it, picture it, think of it, dis- 
solute IMaii ! lave in it, drink of it, then, if you can ! 

Take her up tenderly, lift her with care : fashioned so 
slenderly, young, and so fair ! Ere her limbs frigidly stiffen 
too rigidly, decently, kindly, smooth and compose them ; and 
her eyes — close them, staring so blindly I Dreadfully staring 
through muddy impurity; as when with the daring last look 
of despairing, fixed on futurity. Perishing gloomily, spurned 
by contumely, cold inhumanity, burning insanity, into her rest. 
Cross her hands humbly, as if praying dumbly, over her breast; 
owning her weakness, her evil behaviour — and leaving, with 
meekness, her sins to her Saviour. Hood. 
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THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 

Come hither, Evan Cameron, come, stand beside my knee ; 

I hear the river roaring down towards the wintry sea. 

There’s shoutingon the mountain-side, there’s war within thebJast ; 

Old faces look upon me, old forms go trooping past. 

I hear the pibroch wailing amidst the din of fight, 

And my dim spirit wakes again upon the verge of night. 

’Twas I that led the Highland host through wild Lochaber’s 
snows, 

What time the plaided clans came down to battle with Mon- 
trose. 

I’ve told thee how the Southrons fell beneath the broad 
claymore, 

And how we smote the Campbell clan by Inverlochy’s shore ; 

I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, aaid tamed the Lindsays’ 
pride ; 

But never have I told thee yet how the great, marquis died. 

A traitor sold him to his foes — oh, deed of deathless shame ! 

I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet with one of Assynt’s 
name — 

Be it upon the mountain’s side, or yet within the glen, 

Stand he in martial gear alone, or backed by armed men — 

Face him as thou wouldst face the man who wronged thy sire’s 
renown ; 

Remember of what blood thou art, and strike the caitiff down ! 

They brought him to the Watergate, hard bound with 
hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there, and not a ’fenceless man. 

They set him high upon a cart — the hangman rode below — 

They drew his hands behind his back, and bared his noble brow. 

Then, as a hound is slipped from leash, they cheered, the 
common throng, 

And blew the note with yell and shout, and bade him pass 
along. 
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It would have made a brave man’s heart grow sad and sick 
that day, 

To watch the keen malignant eyes bent down on that array. 

But when he came, though pale and wan, he looked so great 
and high, 

So noble was his manly front, so calm his steadfast eye, 

Tlie rabble rout forbore to shout, and each man held his breatli. 

For well they knew the hero’s soul was face to face with death. 

But onwards — always onwards, in silence and in gloom. 

The dreary pageant laboured, till it reached the house of doom. 

Then, as the Graeme looked upwards, he saw the ugly smile 

Of him who sold his king for gold — the master-fiend, Argyll ! 

And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, “Back, coward, from thy 
place ! 

For seven long years thou hast not dared to look him in the 
face.” 

Had I been there, with sword in hand, and fifty Camerons by. 

That day tlirougli^high Dunedin’s streets had pealed the slogan- 
cry ; 

Not all their troops of trampling horse, nor might of mailed 
men. 

Net all the rebels in the South had borne us backwards then ! 

Once more his foot on Highland heath had trod as free as air. 

Or I, and all who bore my name, been laid around him there ! 

It might not be. They placed him next within the solemn 
hall. 

Where once the Scottish kings were throned amidst their 
nobles all. 

With savage glee came Warristoun to read the murderous 

doom ; 

And then uprose the great Montrose in the middle of the room. 

“ Now, by my faith as belted knight, and by the name I 
bear, 

And by the bright St. Andrew’s cross that waves above us 
there — 
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I have not sought in battle-field a wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared I hope on my dying day to win the martyr’s crown ! 
There is a chamber far away, where sleep the good and brave, 
But a better place ye have named for me than by my father’s 
grave; 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, this hand hath 
always striven, 

And ye raise it up for a witness still, in the eye of earth 
and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower— give every town a limb — 
And God, who made, shall gather them : I go from you to 
him ! ” 

Ah, boy, that ghastly gibbet ! how dismal ’tis to see 
The great tall spectral skeleton, the ladder, and the tree ! 

Hark ! hark ! it is the clash of arms — the bells begin to toll — 
“ He is coming ! he is coming ! God’s mercy on his soul I ” 

There was colour in his visage, though the (sheeks of all were 
wan, 

And they marvelled as they saw him pass, that great and 
goodly man. 

He mounted up the scaffold, and he turned him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people, so he might not 8pe?.k 
aloud. 

But he looked upon the heavens, and they were clear and blue. 
And in the liquid ether the eye of God shone through ; 

Yet a black and murky battlement lay resting on the hill, 

As though the thunder slept within — all else was calm and still. 

A beam of light fell o’er him, like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climbed the lofty ladder as it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, and a stunning thunder- 
roll ! 

And no man dared to look aloft, for fear was on every souL 
There was another heavy sound, a hush, and then a groan ; 

And darkness swept across the sky — tlie work of death was 
done ! Aytodn. 
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THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 

Stop ! — for thy tread is on an empire’s dust ! 

An eartliquake’s spoil is sepulchred below ! 

Is the spot marked with no colossal bust ? 

Nor column trophied for triumphal show 1 
None ; but the moral’s truth tells simpler so. 

As the groujid was before, thus let it be ; — 

How that r(;d rain hath made the harvest grow ! 

And is this all the world hath gained by thee, 

Thou first and la.st of fields ! king-making victory 1 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone t’erTair women and brave men : 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music aroat? with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes whicli spake again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell ; — 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 

Did ye not hear it? — No ; ’twas but the wiud, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony street : 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfineKl ; 

No .sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet, 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet: — 

But hark ! that heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before !— 

Arm 1 arm ! it is — it is — the cannon’s opening roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sat Brunswick’s fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
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And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled, because he deemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 

He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell ! 

Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 

And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts ; and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; — who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise? 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering, with white lips — “ The foe ! they come, 
they come ! ” 

And wild and high the “ Camerons’ gathering ” rose ! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heard— and heard too have her Saxon foes. 

How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills. 

Savage and shrill 1 but with the breath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
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The stirring nieniory of a thousand years ; 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame, rings in each clansman’s ears ! 

And Ardennes waves al)Ove tliem her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave— alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass, 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life ; 

Last eve, in Beauty’s circle proudly gay ; 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife ; 

The morn, the nifft’shalling of arms ; the day, 

Battle’s magnificently stern array ! 

The thund%r-clouds close o’er it, whiclj, when rent, 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, — heaped and pent, 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent ! 

Bykon. 


HORATIUS. 

The Fathers of the City, they sat all night and day. 

For every hour some horsemen came with tidings of dismay. 
They held a council standing before the River-Gate; 

Short time was there, ye well may guess, for musing or debate. 

Out spake the Consul roundly ; “ The bridge must straight 
go down ; 

For since Janiculum is lost, naught else can save the town. 
Just then a scout came flying, all wild with haste and fear 
To arms I to arms ! Sir Consul ; Lars Porsena is here ! 
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On the low hills to westward the Consul fixed his eye, 

And saw the swarthy storm of dust rise fast along the sky. 
“Their van will be upon us before the bridge goes down ; 

And if they once may win the bridge, what hope to save the 
town ? ” 

Then out spake brave Horatius, the Captain of the Gate : 
“To every man upon this earth death cometli soon or lat,e ; 
And how can man die better than facing fearful odds, 

For the ashes of liis fathers, and the temples of his gods ? 

“ Hew down the bridge, 8ir Consul, with all the speed ye may ; 
I, with tioo more to help me, will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait patli a thousand may well be stop})ed by three ; — 
Now, who will stand on either hand, and keep the bridges 
with meJ” 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius — a Kamnian proud was he : 
“Lo, I will stand at thy ri<ihi hand, and* keep the bridge 
with thee.’' 

And out spake strong Herminius of Titian blood was he 
“I will abide on thy left side, and keep the bridge with thee.” 

“Horatius,” quoth the Consul, “as thou say’st, so let it be.” 
And straight against that great array forth went the dauntless 
Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, and looked upon the foes, 
And a great shout of laughter from all the vanguard rose : 
And forth three chiefs came spurring before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their swords they drew. 

And lifted high their shields, and flew 
To win the narrow way. 


Stout Lartius hurled down Aunus into the stream beneath \ 
Herminius struck at Seius, and clove him to the teeth ; 
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At Picus brave Horatius darted one fiery thrust, 

And the proud Umbrian’s gilded arms clashed in the bloody 
dust. 

But hark ! the cry is “ Astur;” and lo! the ranks divide, 
And the great Lord of Luna comes with his stately stride. 
He smiled on those bold Komans a smile serene and high ; 
He eyed the flinching Tuscans, and scorn was in his eye. 

Then, whirling up his broadsword with both hands to the height, 
He rushed against Horatius, and smote with all his might. 
With shield and blade Horatius right deftly turned the blow. 
The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 

It missed his h(dm, but gashed his thigh. 

He reeled, and on IL'rmyiius he leaned one breathing-space; 
Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, sprang right at 
Astur’s face. 

Tlirough teeth, and skull, and helmet, so fierce a thrust he sped, 
The good sword .stoo<l a handbreadth out behind the 
Tuscan’s head ! 

And the great Lord of Luna fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on IMount Alvernus the thunder-smitten oak. 

But meanwhih' axe and lever have manfully been plied ; 

And now the bridge hangs tottering above the boiling tide. 

' Come back, come back, Horatius!” loud cried the Fathers all ; 

‘ Back, Ijartius 1 back, llerminius I back, ere the ruin fall ! ” 

Back darted Spurius Lartius ; Herminius darted back ; 

And, as tlu'y passed, bi'iu'atli their feet they felt the timbers 
crack : 

But when they turned their faces, and on the farther shore 
Saw brave Horatius stand alone, they would have crossed 


once more. 
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But with a crash like thunder fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck lay right athwart the 
stream j 

And a long shout of triumph rose from the walls of Rome, 
As to the highest turret-tops was splashed the yellow foam. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, — but constant still in mind, — 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, and the broad flood behind. 
“ Down with him ! ” cried false Sextus, with a smile on his 
pale face. 

“ Now yield thee,” cried Lars Porseiia, “ now yield thee to our 
grace.” 

Round turned he, as not deigning those craven ranks to see ; 
Naught spake he to Lars Porsena, to Sextus naught spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus the white porch of his home, 

And he spake to the noble river that rolls by the towers of 
Rome. 

“ 0 Tiber ! father Tiber ! to whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman’s life, a Roman’s arms, take thou in charge this day I ” 
So he spake, and speaking, sheathed the good sword by his 
side, 

And with his harness on his back, plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow was heard from either bank ; 

But friends and foes, in dumb surprise, 

With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 

And when above the surges they saw his crest appear, 

All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry. 

And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, swollen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; and he was sore in pain. 
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Never, I ween, did swimmer, in such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood, safe to the landing-place; 
But his limbs were borne up bravely, by the brave heart 
within, 

And our good father Tiber bare bravely up his chin. 

And now he feels the bottom ; now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers, to press his gory hands ; 
And now with shouts and clapping, and noise of weeping loud, 
He enters through the River-Gate, borne by the joyous crowd. 

When the goodinan mends liis armour, and trims his helmet’s 
plume ; 

When the good wife’s shuttle merrily goes flashing through 
the loom ; — 

With weeping and wit],^ laughter still is the story told, 

How well Horatius kept tlie bridge in the brave days of old. 

Lord Macaulay. 


VIRGINIA. 

O^er the Alban mountains the light of morning broke ; 

From all the roofs of the Seven Hills curled the thin wreaths 
of smoke ; 

rhe city gates were opened ; the Forum, all alive 
With buyers and with sellers, was humming like a hive : 
Blithely on brass and timl)er the craftsman’s stroke was ringing, 
A.nd blithely o’er her panniers the market-girl was singing ; 
A.nd blithely young Virginia came smiling from her home— 

A.h 1 woe for young Virginia, the sweetest maid in Rome. 

Vith her small tablets in her hand, and her satchel on her arm, 
?orth she went bounding to the school, nor dreamed of shame 
or harm, 

Ihe crossed the Forum, shining with the stalls in alleys .gay, 
Ind just had reached the very spot whereon I stand this day, 
m) 23 
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When up the varlet Marcus came ; not such as when, erewhile, 
He crouched behind his patron’s heels, with the true client 
smile : 

He came with lowering forehead, swollen features, and clenched 
fist. 

And strode across Virginia’s path, and caught her by the wrist. 
Hard strove the frighted maiden, and screamed with look 
aghast. 

And at her scream from right and left the folk came running 
fast; 

And the strong smith Murania gave Marcus such a blow, 

The caitiff reeled three paces back, and let the maiden go : 

Yet glared he fiercely round him, and growled, in hai-sh, fell 
tone, — 

“ She’s mine, and I will have her ; I seek but for mine own. 

She is ray slave, born in my housei, ai^d stolen away and sold, 
The year of the sore sickness, ere she was twelve years old. 

I wait on Appius Claudius ; I waited on his^sire ; 

Let him who works the client wrong, beware the patron’s ire ! *' 
— But ere the varlet Marcus again might seize the maid, , 
Who clung tight to Murmna’s .skirt and sobbed and shrieked for 
aid. 

Forth through the throng of gazers the young Icilius pressed, 
And stamped his foot and rent his gown and smote upon his 
breast. 

And beckoned to the people, and, in bold voice and clear, 
Poured thick and fast the burning words which tyrants quake 
to hear : — 

“ Kow by your children’s cradles, now by your fathers’ graves, 
Be men to-day, Quirites, or be for ever slaves 1 
Oh for that ancient spirit which curbed the Senate’s will 1 
Oh for the tents which in old time whitened the Sacred Hill 1 
In those brave days our fathers stood firmly side by side j 
They faced the Marcian fury, they tamed the Fabian pride; 
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They drove the fiercest Quintius an outcast forth from Rome ; 
Tliey sent the haughtiest Claudius with shivered fasces home. 
But what their care bequeathed us, our madness flung away; 
All the ripe fruit of thre(!Score years is blighted in a day. 

Exult, ye proud patricians ! the hard-fought fight is o’er : 

We strove for honour — ’twas in vain ; for freedom — ’tis no more. 
Our very hearts, that were so high, sink down beneath your 
will ; 

Riches and lands and power and state, ye have them — keep 
them still ! 

Heap heavier still the fetters, bar closer still the grate ; 

Patient as sheep we yield us up unto your cruel hate : — 

But, by the shades beneath us, and by the gods above, 

Add not unto youi* cruel hate your yet more cruel love ! 

Have ye not grac(‘ful ladies, whose spotless lineage springs 
From consuls, and high j)ontitts, and ancient Alban kings? — 
Ladies, who d(‘ign not on our paths to set their tender feet ; 
Who from their cars look down with scorn upon the wondering 
street ; 

\Yho in Corinthian mirrors their own proud smiles behold, 

And breathe of Capuan odours, and shine with Spanish gold ? 
Tb en leave the poor plebeian his single tie to life — 

The sweet, sweet love of daughter, of sister, and of wife ; 

Spare us the inexpiable wrong, the unutterable shame, 

That turns the coward’s luiart to steel, the sluggard’s blood to 
flame ; 

Lest, when our latest hope is fled, ye taste of our despair, 

And learn, by proof, in some wild hour, how much the wretched 
dare ! ” 

* * * -It * 

Straightway Yirginius led the maid a little space aside, 

To where the reeking shambles stood, p^led up with horn and 
hide. 

Hard by, a flesher on a block had laid his whittle down ; 
Yirginius caught the whittle up, and hid it in his gown. 
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And then his eyes grew very dim, and his throat began to 
swell, 

And in a hoarse, changed voice he spake; “Farewell, sweet 
child, farewell I 

Oh, how 1 loved my darling I Though stern I sometimes be. 
To thee, thou know’st, 1 was not so ; who could be so to thee ? 
And how my darling lovM me ! how glad she was to hear 
My footstep on the threshold, when I came back last year ! 
And how she danced with pleasure to see my civic crown. 

And took my sword and hung it up, and brought me forth my 
gown ! 

Now all those things are over — yes, all thy pretty ways, 

Thy needlework, thy prattle, thy snatches of old lays ; 

And none will grieve when I go forth, or smile when I return, 
Or watch beside the old man’s bed, or weep upon his urn. 

The house that was the happiest withip the Homan walls. 

The house that envied not the wealth of Capua's marble halls, 
Now, for the brightness of thy smile, must have eternal gloom, 
And for the music of thy voice, the silence of the tomb. 

The time is come ! See how he points his eager hand this way 1 
See how his eyes gloat on thy grief, like a kite’s upon the 
prey ! 

With all his wi^he little deems that, spurned, betrayed, bereft, 
Thy father hath, in his despair, one fearful refuge left. 

He little deems that in this hand I clutch what still can save 
Thy gentle youth from taunts and blows, the portion of the 
slave ; 

Yea, and from nameless evil, that passeth taunt and blow — 
Foul outrage, which thou knowest not, which thou shalt never 
know ! 

Then clasp me round the neck once more, and give me one more 
kiss; 

And now, mine own dear little girl, there is no way — but this 1 ” 
— ^With that he lifted high the steel, and smote her in the side, 
And in her blood she sank to earth, and with one sob she died 1 
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When Appius Claudius saw that deed, he shuddered and sank 
down, 

And hid his face some little space with the corner of his gown, 
Till, with white lips and blood-shot eyes, Virginius tottered 
nigh, 

And stood before the judgment-seat and held the knife on high; 
“ 0 dwellers in the nether gloom, avengers of the slain. 

By this dear blood I cry to you, do right between us twain ; 
And even as Appius Claudius hath dealt by me and mine. 

Deal you by A])pius Claudius, and all the Claudian line ! ” 

Then up sprang Appius Claudius ; “ Stop him, alive or dead 1 
Ten thousand pounds of copper to the man who brings his 
head ! ” 

He looked upon his clients, but none would work his will ; 

He looked upon his lictors, but they trembled and stood still. 
And as Virginius througii the press his way in silence cleft, 
Ever the mighty multitude fell back to right and left : 

And he hath passed in safety unto his woful home, 

And there ta’cn horse to tell the camp what deeds are done in 
• Koine. Lord Mac.\clat. 


THE RAVEN. 

Once upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and 
weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore — 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a 
tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber door. 

“ 'Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber door— - 
Only this, and nothing more.” 

Ah ! distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the 
floor; 
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Eagerly I wished the morrow; vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow, sorrow for the lost 
Lenore — 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore — 

Nameless here for evermore. 

And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me — filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
“ Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber floor — 
Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber door; 
This it is, and nothing more.” 

Presently niy soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 
Sir,” said I, “ or madam, truly ydurfforgiveness I implore ; 
But the fact is, I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at«niy chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you.” Hero T opened wide 
the door — 

Darkness there, and nothing more. 

Deep into that darkness peering, long I stood there, wonder- 
ing, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dar(;d to dream 
before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken was the whispered word, 
“ Lenore ! ” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word, 
“ Lenore ! ” 

Merely this, and nothing more. 

Back into my chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than before. 
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“Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window 
lattice ; 

Let me see then what thereat is, and this mystery explore — 

Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore. 
’Tis the wind, and nothing more.” 

Open here I flung the .shutter, when, with many a flirt and 
flutter, 

In there stepped a stately raven, of the saintly days of yore; 

Not the least obeisance made he, not a minute stopped or 
stayed he ; 

But with mien of lord or lady, pc^rched above my chamber 
door — 

Perched above a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber door — 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 

Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore — 
“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “art 
sure no craven ; 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient raven, wandering from the nightly 
shore, 

Tell me what thy lordly name is on the nights Plutonian 
shore.” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so 
plainly. 

Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber door 
With such name as “Nevermore.” 

But the raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 

That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour; 
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Nothing furtherthen he uttered, not a feather then he fluttered, 
Till I scarcely more than muttered — “ Other friends have 
flown before ; 

On the morrow /wwill leave me, as my hopes have flown before.” 
Then the bird said, “Nevermore.” 

Startled by the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 

“ Doubtless,” said I, “ what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden 
bore — 

Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore 
Of ‘ Never — nevermore.’ ” 

But the raven still beguiling all ray sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust, 
and door ; 

Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yonj - 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous biitl 
of yore 

Meant in croaking “Nevermore.” 

This I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 
To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core ; 
This and more 1 sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion’s velvet lining, that the lamp-light gloate<l o’er. 
But whose velvet violet lining, with the lamp-light gloating o’er, 
shall press, ah, nevermore 1 

Then methought the air grew denser, perfumed from an 
unseen censer 

Swung by seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
“ Wretch,” I cried, “ thy God hath lent thee, by these angels 
he hath sent thee, 
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Respite — respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore; 

Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost 
Lenore ! ” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

“Prophet,” said J, “thing of evil— prophet still, if bird or 
devil ! 

Whether tempter sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here 
ashore — 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted. 

On this home by horror haunted— tell me truly, I implore. 

Is there — is there balm in Gilead ? tell me — tell me — I 
implore ! ” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

“ Prophet,” said I, “thing of evil — prophet still, if bird or devil! 

By that heaven that %ends above us, by that God we both 
adore. 

Tell this soul, with sorrow laden, if wdthin the distant Aidcn 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore — 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name 
Lenore ? ” 

Quoth the raven, “ Nevermore.” 

“ Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend ! ” I shrieked 
upstarting — 

“ Get thee back into the tempest and the night's Plutonian shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath 
spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken ! quit the bust above my door ! 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from 
off my door ! ” 

Quoth the raven, “Nevermore.” 

A.nd the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

Dn the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 
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And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is 
dreaming, 

And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on 
the floor ; 

And my soul from out that shadow, that lies floating on the 
floor, 

Shall be lifted — nevermore ! E. A. Poe. 
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JUD. BROWNIN’ ON RUBENSTEIN’S PLAYING. 

“ Jud., they say you heard Rubenstein play, when you w'ere 
in New York.” 

“I did, last fall.” 

**Well, tell us about it,” 

*‘\Vhat! me? I might’s well tell you about the creation 
of the world.” 

“ Come, now ; no mock modesty. Go ahead.” » 

“Wal, sir, he had the blamedest, biggest, cattycorneredest 
planner you ever laid eyes on — somethin’ like a distracted 
billiard-table on three legs. The lid was h’isted. If it hadn’t 
been, he’d a tore the entire insides clean out, and scattered ’em 
to the four winds of heaven.” 

“ Played well, did he ? ” 

You bet, he did. When he first sat down, he ’peared to 
keer mighty little ’bout playin’, and wisht he hadn’t come. 
He tweedle-eedled a little on the treble, and twoodle-oodled 
some on the bass — jest foolin’ and boxin’ the thing’s jaws for 
bein’ in his way. And I says to a nian sittin’ next to me, 
says I: ‘What sort o’ fool playin’ is that?’ And he says, 
‘ Heish ! ’ But presently his hands commenced chasin’ one 
'nother up and down the keys, like a passel o' rats scamperin' 
through a garret very swift. 
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“‘Now,’ I says to my neighbour, ‘he’s a-showin’ off. He 
thinks he’s a-doin’ of it, hut he ain’t got no idee, no plan of 
nothin’. If he’d play me a tune of some kind or other, I’d — ’ 

“ But my neighbour says, ‘ Heish ! ’ very impatient. 

“ I got up to go home, bein’ tired of that foolishness, when 
I heerd a little bird wakin’ up away off in the woods, and 
callin’ sleepy-like to his mate, and I looked up, and I see 
that Rubin was l)eginning to take some interest in his business, 
and I sat down again, it was the peep o’ day. The light 
came faint from the east, the breeze blowed gentle and fresh, 
some more birds w^aked up in the orchard, then some more 
in the tr(‘es near the house, and all began singin’ tc^ether. 
People began to stir, and the gal opened the shutters. Jest 
then the first beam o’ the sun f(*ll upon the blossoms ; a leetle 
more and it ti'eht the i-oses on the bushes ; the next thing it 
was broad day; the jun* fairly blazed, the birds sang like 
they’d split their little throats ; all the leaves were movin', 
and flashin’ dia^ionds of dew, and the whole wide world was 
bright and happy as a king. Seemed to me like there \vas a 
good breakfast in every hou.so in the land, and not a sick child 
or woman anywluTe. it was a fine moriiin’. 

“And 1 says to my neighbour: ‘That’s music, that is.’ 

“ But ho glared at me like he’d like to cut my throat. 

“ Then the sun went down — it got dark ; the wind moaned 
and wept, like a lost child for its dead mother. There wasn’t 
a thing in the world left to live for ; and yet I didn’t want 
that music to .stop one bit. It was hajipicr to be miserable, 
than to bo happy without being miserable. I couldn’t under- 
stand it. I hung dowm my head, and pulled out my handker- 
chief, and blow'ed iny nose, loud, to keep from cryin’. My 
eyes are weak any way. I didn’t want anybody to be a-gazin 
at me a-sniv’lin’, and it’s nobody’s business what I do with my 
nose. It’s mine. 

“ Then, all of a sudden, old Rubin changed his tune. He 
ripped and rar’d, he tipped and tar’d. ’Peared to me that all 
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the gas in the house was turned on at once, things got so 
bright. It was a circus, and a brass band, and a big ball, all 
a-goin’ on at the same time. He lit into them keys like a 
thousand of bricks j he set every livin’ j’int in me a-goin’ ; and 
not bein’ able to stand it no longer, I jumped spang on to my 
seat, and jest hollered : 

(tO it, my Rnbef' 

“Every man, woman, and child in the house riz on me, and 
shouted : ‘ Put him out ! put him out ! put him out ! ! ’ 

“ ‘ Put your great-grandmother’s grizzly-gray-greenish cat into 
the middle of next month !’ I says. ‘ Tech me if you dar ! I’ve 
paid my money, and I’m bound to hear old Rube out — or die ! ’ 
“ He had changed his tune again. He played soft, and low, 
and solemn. I heard the old church-bells over the hills. The 
candles in heaven were lit, one by one ; I saw the stars rise. 
The great organ of eternity began* to. play, from the world’s 

end to the world’s end ; and the angels went to prayers 

Then the music changed to water, full of feeUn’ that couldn’t 
be thought, and began to drip, drop — drip, drop — drip, drop — 
clear and sweet, like tears of joy failin’ into a lake of glory. IV 
was as sweet as a sweet-heart, sweetened with white sugar, mixed 
with powdered silver, and seed diamonda It was too sweet. " 
“Then he run' his fingers through his hair, he shoved up 
his sleeve, he dug up his stool, he leaned over, and, sir, he 
jest went for that old planner. He slapped her face, he 
boxed her jaws, he pulled her nose, he pinched her ears, and 
he scratched her cheeks till she fairly yelled. He knocked her 
down, and he stamped on her shameful. She bellowed like a 
bull, she bleated like a calf, she howled like a hound, she 
squealed like a pig, she shrieked like a rat, and thm he wouldn’t 
let her up. He crossed over first gentleman, he chassade right 
and left, back to your places, he all hands around, ladies t% 
the right, promenade all, in and out, here and there, back 
and forth, up and down, turned and tacked and tangled into 
forty-'leven thousand double bow-knots. 
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“ By jings I it was a mixtery. And then he wouldn't let the 
old planner go. He fetched up his right wing, he fetched up his 
left wing, he fetched up his centre, he fetched up his reserves. 
He fired by file, by platoons, by companies, by regiments, and 
by brigades. He opened his cannon — siege-guns down thar, 
Napoleons here, twelve-pounders yonder— big guns, little guns, 
middle-sized guns, round shot, slndls, shrapnels, grape, canister, 
mortar, mines and magazines, every livin’ batteiy and bomb 
a-goin’ at the same time. The house trembled, the lights 
danced, the walls shook, the floor come up, the ceilin’ come 
down, the sky split, the ground rocked— heaven and earth, 
creation, sweet-potatoes, ninepences, tenpenny nails, roodle- 
oodle-oodle-oodle— ruddle-uddle-uddle-uddle — raddle-addle-addle- 
addle — riddle-iddle-iddle-iddle — reedle-eedle-eedle-eedle— p-r-r-r- 
lang ! Bang ! lang ! per-ling ! p-r-r-r-r-r-r ! ! Bang ! ! ! 

“ With that bang, sir, 1 )jd lifted himself bodily into the air, 
and he comes down with his knees, his ten fingers, his ten 
toes, his elbows^ and his nose, strikin’ every single solitary 
key on that planner at the same time. The thing busted — 
Und went off into seventeen hunderd and fifty-seven thousand 
five hunderd and forty-two, hemi-demi-semi-quavers, and I 
jjnowed no more.” M. Adams. 


THE BABTEa 

Sjjeech of Mark Twain at the banquet given in honour of Gen. Grant, by 
the Army of the Tennessee, at the Palmer Hou.se, Chicago, Nov. 14, 1879. 

TOAST : 

“ The Bahiee — As they comfort us in our sorrows, let us not 
forget them in our festivities” 

I like that We haven’t all had the good fortune to be 
lladies ; we haven’t all been generals, or poets, or statesmen ; 
but when the toast works down to the babies, we stand on 
common ground, for we have all been babies. It is a shame 
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that for a thousand years the world’s banquets have utterly 
ignored the baby — as if he didn’t amount to anything! If 
you gentlemen will stop and think a minute, — if you will go 
back fifty or a hundred years, to your early married life, 
and recontemplate your first baby, you will remember that 
he amounted to a good deal, and even something over. You 
soldiers all know that when that little fellow arrived at family 
head-quarters you had to hand in your resignation. He took 
entire command. You became his lackey, his mere body- 
servant, and you had to stand around, too. He was not a 
commander who made allowances for time, di.stance, weather, 
or anything else. You had to execute his order whether it was 
possible or not. And there was only one form of marching in 
his manual of tactics, and that was the double-quick. He treated 
you with every sort of insolence and disrespect, and the bravest 
of you didn’t dare to say a word. _ You could face the death- 
storm of Donelson and Vicksburg, and give back blow for 
blow j but when he clawed your wdiiskers, and pulled your 
hair, and twisted your nose, you had to take it. When the 
thunders of war were sounding in your ears, you set your face^ 
toward the batteries, and advanced with steady tread ; but when 
he turned on the terrors of his war-whoop, you advanced in the 
other direction — and mighty glad of the chance, too. When 
he called for soothing syrup, did you venture to throw out any 
side remarks about certain services unbecoming an officer and 
a gentleman? No; you got up and got it. If he ordered 
his bottle, and it wasn’t warm, did you talk back ? Not you ; 
you went to work and warmed it. You even descended so far 
in your menial office as to take a suck at that warm, insipid 
stuff yourself, to see if it was riglit, — three parts water to one 
of milk, a touch of sugar to modify the colic, and a drop of 
peppermint to kill those immortal hickups. I can taste that 
stuff yet. And how n)any things you l(3arned as you went 
along ; sentimental young folks still took stock in that beauti- 
ful old saying that when the baby smiles in Ids sleep, it is 
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because the angels are wliispering to him. Very pretty, but 
“too thin/’— simply wind on the stomach, my friends ! If the 
baby proposed to take a walk at his usual hour, 2.30 in the 
morning, didn’t you rise up promptly and remark— with a 
mental addition which wouldn’t improve a Sunday-school book 
much — that that was the very thing you were about to propose 
yourself ! Oh, you were under good discipline ! And as you 
went fluttering up and down tlie room in your “undress 
uniform,” you not only prattled undignified baby-talk, but 
even tuned up your martial voices and tried to sing “ Kockaby 
baby in a tree-top,” for instance. What a spectacle for an 
Array of the Tennessee ! And what an aflliction for the neigh- 
bours, too ! for it isn’t everybody within a mile around that 
likes military music at three in the morning. And when you 
had been keeping this sort of thing up two or three hours, and 
your little velvet-head intimated that nothing suited him like 
exercise and noise, — “*Go on!” — what did you do? You 
simply ivent on, till you disappeared in the last ditch. 

The idea that a baby doesn’t amount to anything! Why, 
one baby is just a house and a front-yard full by itself. One 
baby can furnish more business than you and your whole 
interior department can attend to. He is enterprising, irre- 
pressible, brimful of lawless activiti<^s. Do what you please, 
you can’t make him stay on the reservation. Sufficient unto 
the day is oin? baby ; as long as you are in your mind, don’t 
you ever pray for twins. 

Yes, it was high time for a toast-master to recognize the 
importance of the babies. Think what is in store for the 
present crop. Fifty years hence we shall all be dead, I trust, 
and then this flag, if it still survive— and let us hope it may 
— will be floating over a republic numbering 200,000,000 souls, 
according to the settled laws of our increase ; our present 
schooner of state will have grown into a political leviathan 
a Gfcat Eastern — and the cradled babies of to-day will be on 
deck. Let them be well trained, for we are going to leave a 
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big contract on their hands. Among the three or four million 
cradles now rocking in the land are some which this nation 
would preserve for ages as sacred things, if we could know 
which ones they ara In one of these cradles the unconscious 
Farragut of the future is at this moment kethitig — think of it ! 
— and putting in a world of dead-earnest, unarticulated, but 
perfectly justifiable profanity over it, too ; in another the future 
great historian is lying — and doubtless he will continue to lie 
until his. earthly mission is ended; in another the future 
president is busying himself with no profouiider problem of 
state than what the mischief has become of his hair so early ; 
and in a mighty array of other cradles there are now some 
60,000 future office-seekers getting ready to furnish him occa- 
sion to grapple with that same old problem a second time ; 
and in still one more cradle, somewhere under the flag, the 
future illustrious commander-in-chi^f of the American armies 
is so little burdened with his approaching grandeurs and 
responsibilities as to be giving his whole strategic mind, at 
this moment, to trying to find out some way to get his own 
big toe into his mouth, — an achievement which (meaning up 
disrespect) the illustrious guest of this evening turned his 
whole attention to some fifty-six years ago. And if the chilli 
is but the prophecy of the man, there are mighty few will doubt 
that lie succeeded. Mark Twain. 


THE RAPIDS. 

[adapted.] 

I remember once riding from Buffalo to the Niagara Falls ; 
and I said to a gentleman, “ What river is that, sir ?” 

“That is the Niagara river,” he said. 

“Well, it is a beautiful stream, bright, and fair, and glassy. 
How far off are the rapids?” 

“ Only a mile or two.” 
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“ Is it possible, that only a mile from here, we shall find the 
water in the turbulence which it must show when near the 
falls?” 

“ You will find it so, sir.” 

And so I found it ; and that first sight of the Niagara I shall 
never forget. 

Now, young men, launch your bark on that Niagara river. 
It is bright, smooth, beautiful, and glassy. The ripple at the 
bow, the silvery wake you leave behind, add to your enjoyment, 
Down the stream you glide, oars, sail, and helm in proper trim, 
and you set out on your pleasure excursion. 

Suddenly some one cries out from the bank, “ Young men, 
ahoy ! ” 

“ What is it?” 

“The rapids are below you.” 

“ Oh, we’ve heard of the rapids, but we’re not such fools as to 
get there ! If we go too fast, we’ll up with the helm, and steer 
for the shore ; we’ll set the mast in the socket, hoist the sail, 
and speed to land. Then on, boys, on ! don’t be alarmed ; there’s 
n 9 danger.” 

“ Young men, ahoy ! ! ” 

‘Well, what is it?” 

“ The rapids are below you,” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! ! Another old fool told us that. Bother the 
rapids! We’ll laugh and quaff; all things delight us. What 
care we for the future ? No man ever saw it ! Sufficient for the 
day is the evil thereof. We’ll enjoy life while we may ; we’ll 
catch pleasure as it flies. This — this is enjoyment — ” 

“ Young men, ahoy ! ! ! ” 

“ Well, well, what is it now ? ” 

“ Beware ! beware ! I T’he rapids are below you ! ! Look how 
fast you pass that point 1 1 See the water foaming all around 
you there I ! ” 

“Ah I! 1 so it is ! ! !— Up with the helm ! ! Now turn I ! 
Pull hard — quick ! quick ! Pull for your lives — pull ! till the 
24 
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blood starts from the nostrils, and the veins stand like whip- 
cord upon the brow. Set the mast — pull ! pull ! ! hoist the 
sail — pull ! ! pull ! ! ! ” 

Ah ! ! — it is too late ! ! too late I ! Shrieking I howling I 
cursing ! blaspheming ! — over you go. J- B. Gough. 


EUROPEAN GUIDES. 

(By Hnd permission o/* Messrs. Chatto anp Windus.) 

European guides know about enough English, to tangle 
everything up so, that a man can make neither head nor tail 
of it. The guides in Genoa are delighted to secure an American 
party, because Americans so much wonder, and deal so much 
in sentiment and emotion before any, relic of Columbus. Our 
guide there, jumped about us, as if he had swallowed — a spring- 
mattress — he was full of animation, full o{ impatience. He 
said, “Coom vis me, zhenteelmans; I show you ze letter-writing 
by Christopher Colombo — write eet heemself ! write vis his own 
hand ! coom ! ! ” After much impressive fumbling of keys, and 
opening of locks, the stained and aged document was Sprcjad 
before us. Our* guide’s eyes .sparkled, he danced about us, and 
tapped the parchment with his fingers. “Vat I tell you, 
zhenteelmans!! ees eet not so? Hand-writeeng, Christopher 
Colombo — write eet heemself ! ! Write vis hees own hand.” 

The doctor, one of our party, usually asks the questions, 
because he can keep his countenance better, and look more 
like — an inspired idiot — than any man living ; it comes natural 
to him. He put up his eye-glass, and said, without any show 
of interest, “Ah! what did you say was the name of the 
gentleman who wrote this ? ” 

“ Christopher Colombo III Ze gret Christopher Colombo ! 1 !” 

“ Christopher Columbus ! the great Christopher Columbus I 
ah, —did he write himself?” 
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“ He write eet heeraself ! ! Christopher Colombo, hees own 
hand-writeeng, write by heemself ! ! ! " 

“Well, Ferguson, IVe seen boys in New York, only fourteen 
years old, could write a better hand than that.” 

“ But zis ees ze gret Christopher Colombo ! ! ! ” 

“ I don’t care who it is — it’s the worst writing I ever saw. 
If you’ve got any specimens of penmanship of real merit, trot 
'em out; If you haven’t, drive on.” 

He drove on. Our guide was considerably shaken up. He 
made one more venture; he said, “Ah, zhenteelmans, you 
coom vis me. T show you, Bee-u-ti-ful ! ! Grand ! Magneehcent ! ! 
Bust — Christopher Colombo ! ! ! ” 

“I say, Ferguson, what did you say was the name of this 
gentleman ? ” 

“ Christopher Colombo ! ! ze gret Christopher Colombo ! ! ! ” 

“ Christopher (Jolornbp, the great Christopher Colombo ; well, 
what did he do ? ” 

“ Discover Arn^udca ! ! discover America ! ! ! ” 

“No, Ferguson, no; that statement will hardly wash. We 
are just from America ourselves. We heard nothing about it. 
Christopher Columbus ! ! Pleasant name ; is he — ah— dead 1 ” 

“ Dead ? been dead tree hundred year ! ! ! ” 

“ What did he die of ? ” 

“ I do not know. I cannot tell.” 

“ Small-pox, think ? ” 

“ I do not know, zhenteelmans; I cannot tell vat he die o£” 

“ Mea.sles, likely.” 

“ Maybe, maybe. I sink he die of— some sings.” 

“Very likely. Parents living ? ” 

“ Imposseeble ! ! ” 

“ Which is the bust, and which is the pedestal?” 

“ Zis de bust ! ! ! Zis de pedestal ! ! ! ” 

“ Ah, I see. Happy combination, very happy combination. 
Is this the first time this gentleman was ever on a bust?” — 
That joke was lost bn the foreigner. European guides cannot 
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master the subtleties of the American joke. Our guide walked 
his legs off, nearly, in hunting uj) extraordinary things, but it 
was a failure. He had reserved what he considered to be his 
greatest wonder, till the last — a Royal Egyptian Mummy — the 
best preserved in the world, perhaps. He said, — 

“ See, zhenteelraans, see ! ! ! ‘Mummy ! ! Mummy ! ! ’ ” 

“Ah, Ferguson, what did you say was the gentleman’s 
name ? ” 

“Name ! ! ! he got no name — Mummy ! ! ! ’Gyp-ti-an 
Mummy ! ! ! ” 

“ Yes, yes. Born here ‘i ” 

“ No ! ! no ! ! ’Gyptian Mummy ! ! ! ” 

“Just sa Frenchman, I presume.” 

“No, no!! not French-man!! not Ro-nian ! ! born in 
E-gyp-ta ! ! born in E-gyp-ta ! ! ! ” 

“ Born in Egypta. Never heard, of Egypta before. Foreign 
locality, likely. Mummy, mummy — how calm he looks — how 
self-possessed ! Is he — deafl ? ” ^ 

Santa Maria /I been dead tree tousan’ year ! ! ” 

“ Now look here, Ferguson ! What d’ye mean by such con- 
duct as this ? Trying to impose your vile second-hand carcasses 
on us. If you’ve got a nice fresh corpse — fetch him out — op 
by George ! ! Firbrain you.” Mark Twain. 


EXAMINATION OF MR. WINKLE AND SAM 
WELLER. 

[adapted from “the PICKWICK PAPERS.”] 

Judge, What is the first case on the file, Brother Buzfuz ^ 
Buzfuz. Bardell versus Pickwick, my Lud. 

Judge. Who is your first witness? 

Bm. Samuel Weller, my Lud. 

JuJge. Call Samuel Weller. 
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SatH Weller, upon hearing his name, stepped briskly into 
the witness-box, put his hat on the floor, his arras on the rail, 
and took a bird’s-eye view of the assembled court. 

Judge. What’s your name, Sir? 

Sam. Sam Weller, my Lord. 

Judge. Do you spell it with a V or a W ? 

Sam. That depends upon the taste and fancy of the speller, 
my Lord. I never had occasion to spell it more than once or 
twice in my life, but I spells it with a V. 

Here a voice in the gallery exclaimed aloud : “ Quite right, 
too, Samivel ; quite right. — Put it down a we, my Lord, put 
it down a we.” 

Judge. Do you know who that is who has dared to address 
the court ? 

Sam. I rayther suspect it is my father, my Lord. 

Jvdge. Do you see hi^n here now ? 

Sam. “ No, I don’t, my Lord,” replied Sam, staring right up 
into the lantern yi the roof of the court. 

Judge. If you could have pointed him out, I would have 
ODramitted him instantly. 

Sam bowed his acknowledgments, and turned with unim- 
paired cheerfulness of countenance towards Sergeant Buzfuz. 

Buz. Now, Mr. Weller. 

Sam. Now, sir. 

Btiz. I believe you are in the service of Mr. Pickwick? 
Speak up, if you please, Mr. Weller. 

Sam. I mean to speak up, sir. I am in the service of that 
’ere gen’l’man, and a wery good service it is. 

Buz. Little to do, and plenty to get, I suppose ? 

Sam. Oh, quite enough to get, sir, as the soldier said ven 
they ordered him three hundred and fifty lashes. 

Judge. You must not tell us what the soldier, or any other 
man, said, sir ; it’s not evidence. 

Satn. Wery good, my Lord. 

S%^. Do you recollect anything particular happening on the 
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morning when you were first engaged by the defendant ? Eh, 
Mr. Weller? 

Sam. Yes, I do, sir. 

Biiz. Have the goodness to tell the jury what it was, 

Sam. I had a reglar new fit out o’ clothes that mornin’, 
gen’Fraen of the jury, and that w^as a wery partickler and 
uncommon circumstance vith me in those days. 

Judge. You had better be careful, sir. 

Sam. So Mr. Pickwick said at the time, my Lord, and I was 
wery careful o’ that ’ere suit o’ clothes ; wery careful, indeed, 
my Lord. 

The Judge looked sternly at Sam for full two minutes ; but 
Sam’s features were so perfectly calm and serene tliat the J udge 
said nothing, and motioned Sergeant Buzfuz to proc(ied. 

Buz. Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Weller — do you mean to 
tall me, that you saw nothing of the Minting on the part of the 
jjfeiintiff in the arms of the defendant ? 

Sam. Certainly not. I was in the passage till they called 
me up, and then the old lady wasn’t there. 

Buz. Now, attend, Mr. Weller. You were in the passage 
till they called you up, and yet saw nothing of what was going 
forward ! Have you a pair of eyes, Mr. Weller? , 

Sam. Yes, I have a pair o’ eyes, and that’s just it. If they 
was a pair o’ patent double million magnifyin’ gas miciMcopes 
of hextra power, p’raps I might be able to see through 1 flight 
o’ stairs, and a deal door ; but bein’ only eyes, you see, my 
wision’s limited. 

Buz. It’s perfectly useless, my Lud, attempting to get at any 
evidence, through the impenetrable stupidity of this witness. 
—Stand down, sir. 

Sam. Would any other gen’l’man like to ask me anythin’? 

Buz. Go down, sir 1 ! I 

Sam went down accordingly. 

Judge. Who is your next witness, Brother Buzfuz ? 

Buz. Nathaniel Winkle, my Lud, 
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Judge, Call Nathaniel Winkle. 

Mr. Winkle entered the witness-box, and bowed to the judge. 

Judge. Don’t look at me, sir; look at the jury, 

Mr. Winkle obeyed the mandate. 

Judge. What’s your name, sir? 

Winkle. W- Winkle. 

Judge. What’s your Christian name, sir? 

Winkle. Na-thaniel, sir. 

Judge. Daniel ; any other name ? 

WinUe. Na-thaniel, sir. 

Judge. Nathaniel Daniel, or Daniel Nathaniel? 

Winkle. No, my Lord, only Na-thaniel — not Daniel at all. 

Judge. Why did you tell me it was Daniel, then ? 

Winkle. I d-didn’t, my Lord. 

Judge. You did, sir; how could T have got Daniel in my 
notes, unless you had told me so ? 

Buz. Now, Mr. Win tie, attend to me, if you please. I be- 
lieve you are a particular friend of Mr. Pickwick, are you 
not? 

Winkle. I — I have known Mr. Pickwick, now — as well as I 
can recollect at this moment, nearly — 

Buz. Pray, Mr. Winkle, do not evade the question. Are 
you, or are you not, a particular friend of Mr. Pickwick ? 

Winkle. I — I was just about to say, that — 

Will you, or will you not, answer my question? 

Judge. If you don’t answer the question, sir, you’ll be com- 
mitted. 

Buz. Come, sir, yes or no, if you please. 

Winkle. Y-Yes — T am. 

Buz. Yes, you are ! ! And why couldn’t you say so at once, 
sir? Perhaps you know Mrs. Bardell, too — eh, Mr. Winkle? 

Wirdde. I — I don’t know her — I — I’ve seen her. 

Buz. Oh, you don’t know her, but you’ve seen her. What 
do you mean by that, Mr. Winkle ? 

Winkle, I— mean that I am not intimate with her, but that 
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I have seen her, when I went to call upon my friend, Mr. 
F-Pickwick, in G-Goswell Street. 

Judge. Will you stop that stammering, Mr. Winkle ! ! ! 
WinMe. My Lord, it’s a natural impediment in my sp-speech 
— ^which I c-can by no p-possibility g-get over. 

Buz. Oh, get down, Mr. Winkle. Charles Dickens. 


“SAM WELLER’S VALENTINE.” 

[Adapted from “ The Pickwick Papers.”] 

Sam Wellkr and Mr. Weller, Senior. 

Old Weller. Veil, Sammy ! ! 

Sam. Veil, my Prooshan Blue; what’s the last bulletin about 
mother-in-law ? ^ 

Mid W. Mrs. Veller passed a wery good night, but is un- 
common perwerse, and unpleasant this momiii’. Signed upon 
oath, S. Veller, Esquire, Senior. That’s the last vun as was 
issued, Sammy. 

Sam, No better yet? 

Old W. All the symptoms aggerawated. But what’s thaf- 
you’re a-doin’ of? pursuit of knowledge under difficulties — 
eh, Sammy? 

Sam. I’ve done now, father ; I’ve been a-writin’. 

Old W. So I see. Not to any young ’ooman, I hope, 
Sammy? 

Sam. Why, it’s no use a-sayin’ it ain’t. It’s a walentine. 

Old W. A what ! ! 

Sam. A walentine. 

OU W. Samivel ! Samivel ! I didn’t think you’d ha’ done 
it ! ! Arter the warnin’ you’ve had o’ your father’s wicious 
propensities ; arter all I’ve said to you upon this here wery 
subject; arter actiwally seein’ and bein’ in the company of 
your own mother-in-law, vich I should ha’ thought was a moral 
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lesson as no man could never ha’ forgotten to his dyin' day ! ! 
I didn’t think you’d ha’ done it, Sammy ! ! I didn’t think 
you’d ha’ done it ! ! 

Sam. Wot’s the matter now? 

Old W, Nev’r mind, Sammy. It’ll be a wery agonizin’ trial 
to me at my time o’ life ; but I’m pretty tough, as the wery old 
turkey remarked, wen the farmer said he was afeard he’d be 
obliged to kill him, for the London market. 

Sam. Wot’ll be a trial ? 

Old W. To see you married, Sammy. To see you a deluded 
wictim, and you thinkin,’ in your innocence, that it’s all wery 
capital. It’s a dreadful trial to a father’s feelin’s, that ’ere 
Sammy. 

Sam. Nonsense ! ! I ain’t a-goin’ to get married ; don’t fret 
yourself about that. I know you’re a judge o’ these things. 
Order in your pipe, and^ I'll read you the letter— there ! ! 

Old W. All right, Sammy, fire away ! ! I 

Sam. [Jleadin(jf] “ Lovely creetur — ” 

Old W. Stop. ’Tain’t in poetry, is it ? 

Sam. No, no. 

Old W. Wery glad to hear it, Sammy. Poetry’s unnat’ral. 
J?^o man ever talked poetry ’cept a beadle on boxin’ day — or 
Warren’s blackin’ — or Rowland’s oil — or some o’ them low 
fellows. Never you let yourself down to talk poetry, my 
boy. Begin agin, Sammy, 

Sam. “ Lovely creetur, I feel myself a — I feel myself a — ” 

Old ir. You feel yourself a wot, Sammy ? 

Sam. There's a blot here. Oh— it’s “shamed.” “I feel 

myself ashamed.” 

Old W. Wery good, Sammy ; go on. 

Sam. “ Feel myself ashamed and completely cir— ” I forget 
wot this here word is. 

Old W. Why don’t you look at it then ? 

Sam. So I am a-lookin’ at it, but there’s another blob 
Here’s a “o,” and a “i,” and a “d.” 
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Old W, Circumwented, p’raps. 

Sam. No, it ain’t that — “ circumscribed ; " that’s it 

Old W. That ain’t as good a word as circumwented, Sammy. 

Sam. Think not ? 

Old W. Nothin’ like it. 

Sam. But don’t you think it means more ? 

Old W. Yell, p’raps it is a more tenderer word. Go on, 
Sammy. 

Saru. “ Feel myself ashamed and completely circumscribed in 
a dressin’ of you, for you are a nice gal and nothin’ but it.” 

Old W. That’s a wery pretty sentiment, Sammy. 

Samh. Yes ; I think it is rayther good. 

Old W. Wot I like in that ’ere style o’ writin’, is, that there 
ain’t no callin’ names in it — no Wenuses, nor nothin’ o’ that 
kind. Wot’s the good o’ callin’ a young ’ooman a Wenus or a 
angel, Sammy 1 You might jist as well call her a griffin, or a 
unicorn, or a king’s arras at once, vich is wery well known to 
be a col-lection o’ fabulous animals. Drive on, Sammy. 

Sam. “ Afore I see you I thought all women was alike.” 

Old W. So they are. ^ 

Sam. “ But now I find what a reg’lar soft-headed, inkred’lous 
turnip I must ha’ been ; for there ain’t nobody like you, though 
/ like you better ^an nothin’ at all.” 

Old W, I’m afeard that werges on the poetical, Sammy. 

Sam. No, it don’t. “ Except of me Mary my dear as your 
walentine and think over what I’ve said, — My dear Mary I 
will now conclude.” That’s all 

Old W. That’s rayther a sudden pull up, ain’t it, Sammy? 

Sam. Not a bit on it. She’ll vish there was more, and that’s 
the great art o’ letter- wTitin’. 

Old W. Yell, there’s somethin’ in that ; an’ I wish your 
mother-in-iaw ’ud only conduct her conwersation on the same 
genteel principla Chaklis DioxiKa 
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Enter Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, and Hamlet, 

Guil. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word with you. 

Ham. Sir, a Avhole history. 

Guil. Tlie king, sir,- - 

Ham. Ay, sir, what of him '/ 

Guil. Is ill his retirement marvellously distempered. 

Ham. With drink, .sir ? 

Guil. No, my lord, rather with choler. 

Ham. Your wisdom should show itself more richer to signify 
this to his doctor; for, for me to put him to his purgation, 
would perhaps plunge him into more choler. 

Guil. Good my lord, put your discourse into some frame, and 
start not so wildly from my affair. 

Ham. I am tame, sir : pronounce. 

Guil. The queen, your mother, in most great affliction of 
spirit, hath sent me to you. 

• Ham. You are welcome. 

Guil. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of the right 
.breed. If it shall please you to make me a wholesome answer, 
I will do your mother’s commandment ; if not, your pardon and 
my return shall be the end of my business. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

Quit, What, my lord ? 

Ham. Make you a wholesome answer; my wit's diseased; 
but, sir, such answer as I can make, you shall command; or, 
rather, as you say, my mother ; therefore no more, but to the 
matter : My mother, you say,— 

Roi. Then, thus she says ; Your behaviour hath struck her 
into amazement and admiratioa 

Ha 7 n, 0 wonderful son, that can so astonish a mother ! 

Ros. She desires to speak with you in her closet, ere you go 
to bed. 
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Ham. We shall olwy, were she ten times our mother. Have 
you any further trade with us ? 

Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do still, by these pickers and stealers. 

Ros. Good my lord, what is your cause. of distemper? you 
do, surely, but bar the door upon your own liberty, if you deny 
your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement 

Ros. How can that l)e, when you have the voice of the king 
himself for your succession in Denmark ^ 

Ham. Ay, sir, but, While the grass grows — the proverb is 
something musty. Why do you go about to recover the wind 
of me, as if you would drive me into a toil ? 

GuU. 0 my lord, if my duty be too bold, my love is too 
unmannerly. 

Ham I do not well understand that. Will you play upon 
this pipe ? 

GuU. My lord, I cannot 

Hem. I pray you. 

Guil. Believe me, I cannot 

Ham. I do beseech you. 

Guil I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham Tis as easy as lying : govern these ventages with your 
fingers and thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will 
discourse most eloquent music. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guil. But these cannot I command to any utterance of 
harmony ; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you make 
of me ! You would play upon me j you would seem to know 
my stops ; you would pluck out the heart of my mystery j you 
would sound me from ray lowest note to the top of my com- 
pass: and there is much music, excellent voice in this little 
organ ; yet cannot you make it speak. Why ! do you think 1 
am easier to be played on than a pipe ? Call me what instru- 
mertt you will, though you can fret me, you cannot play upon ma 
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Enter Polonius. 

Eol My lord, the queen would speak with you, and pres- 
ently. 

Hcmh Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in shape of a 
camel ? 

Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel, indeed. 

Ham, Methinks it is like a weasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham. Or like a whale ? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham. Then I will come to my mother by-and-by. — They fool 
me to the top of my bent. — I will come by-and-by. 

Pol. I will say so. 

Ha?H. By-and-by is easily said. \^Exit Polonius .^ — Leave me, 
friends. [Exeunt Romncrantz and Guildenstem, 

’Tis now the very witclpng time of night, 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out 
Contagion to thi^ world. Now could I drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on. Soft ! now to my mother. — 

0 heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever 
■The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none. [Exit 

Enter Hamlet and Queen. 

Hamlet Now, mother, what’s the matter ! 

Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended. 

Hamlet Mother, you have my father much offended. 

Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle tongue. 

Hamlet Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 

Quern. Why, how now, Hamlet ? 

Hamlet. What’s the matter now ? 

Queen. Have you forgot me ? 

Hamlet. No, by the rood, not so : you are the queen, your 
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husband’s brother’s wife ; and — would it were not so ! — you are 
iiiy mother. 

Queen. Nay, then, I’ll set those to you that can speak. 

Hamlet. Come, come, and sit you down; you shall not 
budge ; you go not till I set you up a glass where you may see 
the inmost part of you. 

Queen. What wilt thou do ? thou wilt not murder me ? 

Hamlet. Leave wringing of your hands : peace ! sit you down, 
and let me wring your heart ; for so I shall, if it be made of 
penetrable stuff, if wicked custom liave not brazed it so that it 
is proof and bulwark against sense. 

Queen. What have I done, that thou darest wag thy tongue in 
noise so rude against me ? 

Hamlet. Such an act, that blurs the grace and blush of 
modesty ; calls virtue, hypocrite ; takes off the rose from the 
fair forehead of an innocent love, and sets a blister there: 
makes marriage-vows as false as dicers’ oaths : oh, such a deed 
as from the body of contraction plucks the verj^ soul, and sweet 
religion makes a rhapsody of words ! Ah me I that act ! 

Queen. Ah me, what act, that roars so loud, and thunders 
the index ? 

Hamlet. Look here, upon this picture, and on this, th^ 
counterfeit presentment of two brothers. See, what a grace 
was seated on this brow; Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove 
himself ; an eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; a station 
like the herald Mercury, new-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 
a combination and a form indeed, where every god did seem 
to set his seal, to give the world assurance of a man : this 
was your husband.— Look you now, what follows : here is 
your husband; like a mildewed ear, blasting his wholesome 
brother. 

Queen. Oh, speak to me no more ; these words, like daggers, 
enter into mine ears ; no more, sweet Hamlet ! 

Hamlet. A murderer and a villain ; a slave that is not 
twentieth part the tithe of your precedent lord : a vice of 
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kings ; a cutpurse of the empire and the mle, that from a shelf 
the precious diadem stole, and put it in his pocket ! 

Queen. No more. 

Hamlet. A king of .shreds and patches, — [Enter Ghost.'] Save 
rae, and hover o’er me with your wings, you heavenly guards ! — 
What would your graciou.s figure ? 

Queen. Alas, he’s mad ! 

Hamlet. Do you not come your tardy son to chide, that, 
lapsed in time and passion, lets go hy the important acting of 
your dread command ? Oh, say ! 

Ghost. Do not forget : this vi.sitation is but to whet thy 
almost blunted purpose. — But, look 1 amazement on thy mother 
sits : oh, step between her and her fighting soul ; speak to her, 
Hamlet. 

Hamlet. How is it with you, lady ? 

Queen. Alas, how is’t with you^ that you do bend your eye 
on vacancy, and with the incorporeal air do hold discourse? 
0 gentle son ! upon the heat and flame of thy distemper, 
sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 

, Hamlet. On him, on him ! Look you, how pale he glares ! 
His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, would make 
them capable. — Do not look upon me; lest, with tliis piteous 
action, you convert my stern effects : then what I have to do 
will w'ant true colour ; tears, perchance, for blood. 

Queen. To whom do you speak this ? 

Hamlet. Do you see nothing there ? 

Qmen. Nothing at all ; yet all that is I see. 

Hamlet. Nor did you nothing hear ? 

Queen. No, nothing but ourselves. 

Hamlet. Why, look you there ! look, how it steals away ! 
My father, in his habit as ho lived ! Look, w’here he goes, 
even now, out at the portal ! [Exit Ghost. 

Queen. This is the very coinage of your brain : this bodiless 
creation, ecstasy is very cunning in. 

Hamlet Ecstasy ! My pulse, as yours, doth temperately 
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keep time, and makes as healthful music : it is not madness 
that I have uttered : bring me to the test, and I the matter 
will re-word ; which madness would gambol from. Mother, 
for love of grace, lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
that not your trespass, but my madness, speaks: it will but 
skin and film the ulcerous place, whiles rank corruption, 
mining all within, infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven ; 
repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come. 

Qtiem. 0 Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain. 

Hamlet. Oh, throw away the worser part of it, and live the 
purer with the other half. Good night ! And when you are 
desirous to be blessed. I’ll blessing beg of you. So, again, good 
night. I must be cruel, only to be kind : thus bad begins, 
and worse remains behind. Sh.\kespe.\re. 


FROM “MACBETH.” 

MaH). Is this a dagger which I see bei’ore me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch thee.— 
I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain 1 
I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 

Thou marshall’st me the way that 1 was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest ; I see thee still, 

And on thy blade and dudgeon gouts of blood, 

Which was not so before. — There’s no such thing : 

It is the bloody business which informs 
Thus to mine eyes — Now o’er the one half-world 
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Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtained sleep ; witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings, and withered Murder, 

Alarumed by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his stealthy pace. 

With Tarquin's ravishing strides, towards his design 
Moves like a ghost. — Thou sure and firm-set earth. 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout. 

And take the present horror from the time. 

Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he lives : 
Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives. 

[A hell rings. 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell. [Exit. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. !l^hat which hath made them drunk hath made 
me bold ; 

What hath quenched them hath given me fire.— Hark !-Peacel 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman. 

Which gives the stern ’st good-night. — He is about it : 

The doors are o|:)en ; and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores : I have drugged their 
possets — 

Macb. [Within] Who’s there? 

Lady M. Alack, I am afraid they have awaked. 

And ’tis not done. The attempt and not the deed 
Confounds us.— Hark !— I laid their daggers ready ; 

He could not miss ’em. Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Mach. I have done the deed. Didst thou not hear a noise? 
( 876 ) 25 
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Lady M. I heard the owl scream and the crickets cry. 
Bid not you speak ? 

Mach, When? 

Lady M. Now. 

Mad). As I descended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Mach. Meth ought I heard a voice cry, " Sleep no more 1 
Macbeth does murder sleep,” — the innocent sleep, 

Sleep that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, 

The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath. 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course. 

Chief nourisher in life’s feast, — 

Lady M. What do you mean 1 

Mach. Still it cried " Sleep no more ! ” to all the house : 
"Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more ; Macbeth shall sleep no more.” 

Lady M. Who was it that thus cried ? Why, worthy 
thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things. Go get some water. 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand. 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 

They must lie' there : go carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Mad). I’ll go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 

Look on’t again I dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers : the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures : ’tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil If he do bleed, 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal ; 

For it must seem their guilt. \^Exit. Knocking withm. 

Mach. Whence is that knocking ? 

How is’t with me, when every noise appals me ? 
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What hands are here ? ha 1 they pluck out mine eyea 
Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. My hands are of yoivr colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white . — [Knocking within.] I hear a 
knocking 

At the south entry : retire we to our chamber ; 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it, then ! [Knockmg within. 

Hark ! more knocking. 

Be not lost 

So poorly in your thoughts. 

Mach. To know my deed, ’twere best not know myself. 

[ Knocking within. 

Wake Duncan with thy knocking ! I would tliou couldst ! 

[Exeunt 

Shakespeare. 


FROM “JULIUS C^SAR.” 

Brutus and Cassius. 

Cas. I’hat you have wronged me doth appear in this : you 
have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, for taking bribes here 
of the Sardians ; wherein my letters (praying on his side, be- 
cause I knew the man) were slighted of. 

Bru. You wronged yourself, to write in such a case. 

Cas. In such a time as this, it is not meet that every nice 
offence should bear its comment. 

Bru. Yet let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself are much con- 
demned to have an itching palm ; to sell and mart your offices 
for gold, to undeservers. 
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Cos. I an itching palm ! You know that you are Brutus 
that speak this; or, by the gods, this speech were else your 
last ! 

Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, and chas- 
tisement doth therefore hide its head. 

Cos. Chastisement! 

Bru. Remember March, the ides of March, remember I Did 
not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake? What villain touched 
his body, that did stab, and not for justice ? What ! shall one 
of us, that struck the foremost man of all this world, but for 
supporting robbers, — shall we now contaminate our fingers with 
base bribes, and sell the mighty space of our large honours, for 
so much trash as may be grasped thus 1 I had rather be a dog, 
and bay the moon, than such a Roman. 

Cos. Brutus, bay not me; — I’ll not endure it: you forget 
yourself, to hedge me iru I am a soldier, I, older in practice, 
abler than yourself to make conditions. 

Bru. Go to ; you are not, Cassius. 

Cos. I am ! 

Bm. 1 say you are not. 

Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself ; have mind 
upon your heajth, tempt me no further. 

B7'u. Away, slight man ! 

Gets. Is’t possible ? 

Bru. Hear me, for 1 will speak. Must I give way and room 
to your rash choler? Shall I bo frighted when a madman 
stares 1 

Cas. 0 gods, ye gods ! must I endure all this ? 

Bru. All this ! ay, more. Fret, till your proud heart break ; 
go, show your slaves how choleric you are, and make your bond- 
men tremble. Must I budge? must I observe you? must I 
sta^id and crouch under your testy humour ? By the gods, you 
shall digest the venom of your spleen, though it do split you ; 
for, from this day forth, I’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my 
laughter, when you are waspish. 
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Cots. Is it come to thisl 

Bru. You say you are a better soldier: let it appear so; 
make your vaunting true, and it shall please me well. For mine 
own part, I shall be glad to learn of noble men, 

Cos. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus : I 
said, an elder soldier, not a better : did I say “ better ” 1 

Bru. If you did, I care not. 

Cols. When Caesar lived, he durst not thus liave moved me ! 

Bru. Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted him. 

Cots. I durst not ! 

Bm. No. 

Cots. What, durst not tempt him ! 

Bru, For your life you durst not. 

Cots. Do not presume too much upon my love ; I may do that 
I shall be sorry for, 

Bru, You have doge that you should be sorry for. There is 
no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; for I am armed so strong in 
honesty, that they pass by me as the idle wind, which I respect 
not. I did send to you for certain, sums of gold, which you 
denied me ; for I can raise no money by vile means. I had 
rather coin my heart, and drop my blood for drachmas, than to 
wring, from the hard hands of peasants, their vile trash, by any 
indirection. I did send to you for gold to pay my legions, 
which you denied me : was that done like Cassius ? Should I 
have answered Caius Cassius so ? When Marcus Brutus grows 
so covetous, to lock such rascal counters from his friends, be 
ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts ; dash him to pieces ! 

Cos. I denied you not. 

Bru, You did. 

Cots. 1 did not: he was but a fool that brought my answer 
back. — Brutus hath rived my heart : a friend should bear his 
friend’s infirmities, but Brutus makes mine greater than they 
are. 

Bru. I do not, till you practise them on me. 

Cos. You love me not. 
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Bru. I do not like your faults. 

Cos. A friendly eye could never see such faulta ' 

Bru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appear as huge 
as high Olympus 1 

Cos. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come ! revenge 
yourselves alone on Cassius, for Cassius is a-weary of the world ; 
hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; checked like a 
bondman ; all his faults observed, set in a note-book, learned, 
and conned by rote, to cast into rny teeth. Oh, I could weep 
my spirit from mine eyes !— There is my dagger, and liere my 
naked breast ; within, a heart dearer than Plutus’s mine, richer 
than gold : if that tliou be’st a Roman, take it forth ; I, that 
denied thee gold, will give my heart : strike, as thou didst at 
Caesar; for, I know, when thou didst hate him worst, thou 
lovedst him better than ever thou lovedst Cassiua 
Bru. Sheathe your dagger : be angry when you will, it shall 
have scope ; do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 0 
Cassius, you are yokM with a lamb, that carries anger as the 
flint bears fire : which, much enforced, shows a hasty spark, and 
straight is cold again. * 

Cos. Hath Cassius lived to be but mirth and laughter to liis 
Brutus, when grief, and blood | ill-tempered, vexeth him i 
Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 

Cos. Do you confess so much 1 Give me your hand. 

Bru. And my heart too. 

Cos. 0 Brutus ! Have you not love enough to bear with 
me, when that rash humour which my mother ^gave me, makes 
me forgetful ? 

Bru. Yes, Cassius; and, from henceforth, when you are over- 
earnest with your Brutus, he’ll think your mother chides, and 
leave you so. Shakxbpxabi. . 
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FROM “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
SiiYLOCK ON Revenge. 

Shylock. How now, Tul)al ! what news from Genoa 1 hast 
thou found my daughter ? 

Tubnl I often came wliere T did hear of her, but cannot find 
her. 

Sky. Why, there, there, there, there ! a diamond gone, cost 
me two thousand ,ducats in Frankfort ! The curse never fell 
on our nation till now- I never felt it till now: — two thousand 
ducats in that ; and other precious, precious jewels. — I w'ould 
my daughter wore dead at my foot, and the jewels in her ear ! 
would she w'ere hearsed at my foot, and ducats in her 
coffin 1 No news of them ? — Why, thou loss upon los.s ! the 
thief gone with so much, and so much to find the thief ; and 
no satisfaction, no revenge ! nor no ill luck stirring, but wffiat 
lights on my shoulders ; no sighs, but of my breathing ; no tears, 
but of my shedding. 

Tub. Yes, other men have, ill luck too : Antonio, as I heard 
in Genoa — 

Sky. What, w'hat, whatl ill luck, ill luck? 

7\ib. Hath an argosy cast away, coming from Tripolis. 

Sky. I thank God, I thank God ! Is’t true, is’t true ? 

Tub. I spoke with some of the sailors that escaped the wreck. 

Sky. I thank thee, good Tubal : — good new’s, good news ! ha, 
ha ! — where ? in«^ionoa ? 

Tub. Your daughter spent in Genoa, as I heard, in one night 
fourscore ducats. 

Sky. Tiiou stickest a dagger in me : — I shall never see my 
gold again. Fourscore ducats at a sitting ! fourscore ducats ! 

Tttb. There came divers of Antonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that swear he cannot choose but break. 

Sky. I am very glad of it ; I’ll plague him, I’ll torture him : 
I am glad of it 
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Tiih. One of them showed me a ring he had of your daughter, 
for a monkey. 

Shy. Out upon her ! Thou torturest me, Tubal. It was my 
turquoise j I had it of Leah, when 1 was a bachelor : I would 
not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys ! ! ! 

Tub. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that’s true, that’s very true ! I will have the 
heart of him, if he forfeit ! ! Go, go, Tubal ; meet me at our 
synagogue. Go, good Tubal ; at our synagogue. Tubal. 

[Exit Tubal. 

Enter Salakino. 

Sal. How now, Shy lock ! what news among the merchants? 

Shy. You knew, none so well, none so well as you, of my 
daughter’s flight. 

Sal. That’s certain : 1 knew the tailor that made the wings 
she flew withal. But say, do you hear ;^hether Antonio have 
had any loss at sea or no ? 

Shy. There I have another bad match : a bankrupt, a prodi- 
gal, who dare scarce show his head on the Rialto ; a beggar, 
that was used to come so smug upon the mart ; let him look* 
to his bond ! he was wont to call me usurer ; let him look to 
his bond! ! he was wont to lend money for a Christian courtesy; « 
let him look to his bond ! I ! 

Sal. Why, if he forfeit, thou wilt not take his flesh ? What’s 
that good for? 

Shy. To bait fish withal. If it will feed nothing else, it will 
feed my revenge ! ! He hath disgraced mo, qnd hindered me 
half-a-million ; laughed at my losses, mocked at my gains, 
scorned my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies; and what’s his reason? I am a Jew* 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimen- 
sions, senses, affections, passions ? fed with the same food, hurt 
with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Christian is ? If you prick us, do we not bleed ? If 
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you tickle us, do we not laugh ? if you poison us, do we not die ] 
and if you wrong us, shall we not revenge ? If we are like you 
in the rest, we will resemble you in that If a Jew wrong a 
Christian, what is his humility? Revenge!! If a Christian 
wrong a J ew, what should his sufferance be by Christian ex- 
ample? Why, revenge !!! The villany you teach me, I will 
execute ; and it shall go hard but I will betttT the instruction. 

Shakkspbabe. 

THE TWO GRAVE-DIGGERS IN “HAMLET.” 

Ut fr. D. Is she to be buried in Christian burial, that wilfully 
seeks her own salvation ? 

G. D. I tell thee she is ; therefore make her grave 
straight The crowner hath sat on her, and finds it Christian 
burial. 

Ut G. D. How can that be, unless she drowned herself in 
her own defenqp ? 

2nd (?. D. Why, 'tis found so. 

1st G. D. It must be se offendendo ; * it cannot be else, for 
here lies the point : if I drown myself wittingly, it argues an 
act ; and an act hath three branches — it is, to act, to do, and to 
perform ; argal,^ she drowned herself wittingly. 

G. D. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

Ist G. D. Give leave. Here lies the water ; good. Here 
stands the man ; good. If the man go to this water, and drown 
himself, it is, wjll he, nill he, he goes — mark you that ; but if 
the water come io him, and drown h'm, he drowns not himself : 
mrgtd, he that is not guilty of his own death, shortens not his 
own life. — Come, ray spade. — There is no ancient gentlemen, but 
gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers: they hold up Adam’s 
profession. 

2nd Q. D. Was he a gentleman? 

* By offending herself. 

t The grave-digger’s corruption of ergo^ therefore. 
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lit G, D. He was the first that ever bore arms. 

2nd G. D, Why, he had none. 

Ist G. D. What ! art a heathen ? How dost thou understand 
the Scripture! The Scripture says, “ Adam digged.” Could he 
dig without arms 1 I’ll put another question to thee : What is 
he that builds stronger than either the mason, the shipwright, 
or the carpenter ? 

2nd G. D. The gallows-maker ; for that frame outlives a 
tliousand tenants. 

Ut G. D. I like thy wit w^ell, in good faith : the gallow^s does 
w^ell; but how does it well? it does wt.II to those that do ill : 
argal, the gallow’s may do w'cll to thee. To’t again ; come. 

2nd G. D. What is he that builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter ? 

1st G, D. Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. 

2nd G. D. Marry, now I can tell — ma^, I cannot tell. 

Enter Ha.mlet and IIouatio. 

c 

Ist G. D. Cudgel thy brains no more about it, for your dull 
ass will not mend his pace with beating ; and when you are 
asked this question next, say “ a grave-maker,” — for the houses 
that he makes last till doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan, 
and fetch me a stoup of liquor. [Exit 27id Grave-digger. 

1st G. D, [digs and sings ] — 

“ In youth, when I did love, did love, 

Methought it was very swet't. 

Oh, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet.” 

Hamlet. I will speak to this fellow. — Whose grave’s this, sir? 

1st G. D. Mine, sir. 

Hamlet. I think it be thine indeed ; for thou iiest in’t. 

1st G. D. You lie out on’t, sir, and therefore it is not yours ; 
for my part, I do not lie in’t, and yet it is mine. 

Hamlet, Thou dost lie in’t, to be in’t, and say it is thina 
’Tis for the dead, not for the quick ; therefore thou best. 
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Ui G, D. 'Tik a quick lio, sir; ’twill away again, from me to you. 
Hamlet What man dost thou dig it for? 
ht G. D. For no man, sir. 

Hairdet What woman, then? 
ht G. D. For none, neither. 

Handet. Who is to bo Imried in’t? 

ht G. D. One that rrns a woman, sir; but, rest her soul, 
slui’s dead. 

Hamlet. How long liast thou been a grave-maker? 
ht G, D. Of all the days i’ the year, I came to’t that very 
day our last king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 

Hamlet How long is that since ? 

ht G. 1). Cannot you tell that ? every fool can U^ll that. It 
w’a.s the very day that young Hamlet w'as born; he that is mad, 
and sent into England. 

Hamlet Ay, marry.— Why was he sent into England? 
ht G. D. Why, because he was mad : he shall recover his 
wits there ; or, if he do not, ‘tis no great matter there. 

Hamlet Why ? 

ht G. D. ’Twill not be .seen in him there. There the men 
are as mad as 1 k‘. 

Hamlet How came he mad ? 
ht G: 1). Very strangely, they say. 

Hamlet. How strangt^ly ? 

ht G. D. ’Faith, e’en with losing his wits, 

Hamlet lT[»on what ground? 

ht G. D, Wly% here in Denmark. I have been sexton here, 
man and boy, thirty years. 

Haidet How long will a man lie i’ the earth ere he rot? 
let G. D. V faith, he will last you .some eight year or nine 
year : a tanner will last you nine year. 

Handet Why he, more than another ? 
ht G. D. Why, sir, his hide is so tanned with his trade, that 
he will keep out water a great while. Here s a skull now ; 
this skull hath lain i’ the earth three-and-twenty years. 
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Uamki. Whose was it ‘I 

Ut G, D, A queer mad fellow’s it wa& Whose do you think 
it was? 

Hamlet Nay, I know not 

ht 6. D. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue ! a’ poured a 
flagon o* Rhenish on my head once. This same skull, sir, was 
Yorick’s skull, the king’s jester. 

Hamlet This? 

let G. D. E’en that 

HamUt, Let me see . — [Takes theshdl] Alas, poor Yorick! — 
I knew him, Horatio : a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent 
fancy ; he hath borne me on his back a thousand times ; and 
now, how abhorrkl in my imagination it is ! iny gorge rises at 
it Here hung those lips that I have kissed, 1 know not how 
oft Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs! 
your flashes of merriment, that were wopt to set the table on a 
roar ? Not one now, to mock your own grinning ? quite chap- 
fallen ? Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let 
her paint an inch thick, to this favour she most come. 

Shakxspxarx. 


FROM “THE RIVALS.” 

Sir Lucius O’Triggeb and Bob AcREa 
/. — The Challenge. 

Sir Lucius. Mr. Acres, I am delighted to eipbrace you. 

Acres. My dear Sir Lucius, I kiss your liands. 

Sir L. Pray, my friend, what has brought you so suddenly 
to Bath? 

Acres. ’Faith I have followed Cupid’s Jack-a-lantem, and 
find myself in a quagmire at last In short, 1 have been very 
ili-nsed, Sir Ludua I don’t choose to mention names, but look 
on me as a very ill-used gentleman. 

Sir L. Fray, what is the case ? I ask no names. 
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icm. Mark me, Sir Lucius. I fall as deep as need be in 
love with a young lady — her friends take my part— I follow 
her to Bath— send word of my arrival— and receive for answer, 
that the lady is to be otherwise disposed of. This, Sir Lucius, 
I call being ill-used. 

Sir L. Very ill, upon my conscience ! Pray, can you divine 
the cause of it 1 

Acres. Why, there’s the matter ! She has another lover, one 
Beverley, who, I am told, is now in Bath. — Odds slanders and 
lies ! lie must lie at the bottom of it. 

Sir L. A rival in the case, is there ? and you think he has 
supplanted you unfairly ? 

Acres. Unfairly ! to be sure he has. He never could have 
done it fairly. 

Sir L. Then sure you know what is to be done ? 

Acres. Done — not I. 

Sir L. We wear no swords here — but you undei'stand me. 

Acres. What fight him ? 

Sir L. Ay, to be sure; what can 1 mean else? 

Acres. But he has given me no provocation. 

Sir L. Now’ I think he has given you the greatest provoca- 
tion in the world. Can a man commit a more heinous offence 
against another, than to fall in love with the same woman? 
It is the most unpardonable breach of friendship. 

Acres. Breach of friendship ! Ay, ay ; but I have no 
acquaintance with this man. I never saw him in my life. 

Sir L. That’s jio argument at all ; he has the less right, 
then, to take such.V liberty. 

Acres. That’s true : I gi’ow full of auger, Sir Lucius — I fire 
* apace! Odds hilts and blades! I find a man may have a 
deal of valour in him, and not know it. But couldn’t I 
contrive to have a litth> right on my side 1 

Sir L. What signifies rifjht when your honour is concerned 1 
Do you think Achilles, or my little Alexander the Great, ever 
inquired where the right lay ? No, they drew their broad- 
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swords, aiid left the lazy sons of peace to settle the justice 
of it 

Acres. Your words are a grenadier’s inarch to my heart: 
I believe courage must be catching! I certainly do feel a 
kind of valour arising, as it were — a kind of courage, as I 
may say. Odds flints, pans, and triggers ! I’ll challenge him 
directly. 

Sir L. Ah, my little friend, if we had Blunderbuss Hall here, 
I could show you a range of ancestry, in the O’Trigger line, 
that would furnish the New Room, every one of whom had 
killed his man. For though the mansion-house and dirty acres 
have slipped through my Angers, our honour and the family 
pictures are as fresh as ever. 

Acres, 0 Sir Lucius, I ha\e had ancestors too — every 
man of them colonel, or captain in the militia ! Odds balls 
and barrels I say no more — I’m braced for it. The thunder 
of your words has soured the milk of human kindne.s.s in my 
breast 1 Zounds ! as the man in the play sa,vs, “ I could do 
such deeds ” — 

Sir L. Come, come, there must be no passion at all in the* 
case ; these things should always l)e done civilly. 

Acres. I must be in a passion, Sir Lucius — I must be in. 
a rage ! Dear Sir Luciu.s, let me be in a rage? if you love me. 
Come, here’s pen and pa[)er. Indite, I say, indite. How 
shall I begin? Odds bullets and blades! I’ll write a good 
bold hand, however. 

Sir L. Pray, compose yourself. Begin now, “8ir” — 

Acres. That’s too civil by half. * 

Sir L. To prevent the confu.sion which might arise ” — 

Acres. “ To prevent the confusion which might arise ” — 
WeU? 

Sir L, “ From our both addressing the same lady ” — 

Acres, Ay, Sir Lucius; that’s the reason — “same lady,” 
Well? 

Sir L. “ I shall expect the honour of your company 
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Acres. Zounds, I’m not asking him to dinner ! 

Sir L. Pray, be easy. 

Acres. Well, then, “honour of your company ' — 

Sir L. “To settle our pretensions” — 

Acres. “ To settle our pretensions ” — Well ? 

Sir L. Lfjt me see — ay, “ in King’s Mead-fields.” 

Acres. “ In King’s Mead-fields.” So, that’s down : my own 
crest ; a hand and dagger shall be the seal. 

Sir L. You see now, this little explanation will put a stop 
at once to all confusion or misunderstanding that might arise 
between you. 

Acres. Ay, we fight to prevent any misunderstanding. 

Sir L, I’ll leave you to fix your own time. Take my advice, 
and you’ll decide it this evening, if you can ; then, let the 
worst come of it, ’twill be otiyour mind in the morning. 

Acres. Very true. 

Sir L. llemember now, when you meet your antagonist, do 
everything in a mild and agreeable manner. Let your courage 
bo as keen, but* at the same time as polished as your sword, 
pood-morning, Mr. Acres. 

Acres. Good-morning, Sir Lucius. [Exit Sir Lucius.] If 
the worst comes to the worst, it certainly sh<d( be off my mind 
in the morning. 

Duel 

Acres. By my valour ! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a 
good distance. Odds levels and aims 1 I say it is a good 
distance. 

Sir L. It is fof muskets, or small field-pieces. Upon my 
conscience, Mr. Acres, you must leave these things to me. 
Stay, now — I’ll show you. [^Measures six jyctw.] There, now, 
that is a very pretty distance — a pretty gentleman’s distance. 

Acres. We might as well fight in a sentry-box 1 I tell you, 
Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sir L, I suppose you would aim at him best of all if he was 
out of sight ? 
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Acres. No, Sir Lucius j but I should think forty, or eight- 
and-thirty yards — 

Sir L. Pho, pho ! nonsense ! three or four feet between the 
mouths of your pistols is as good as a mile. 

Acres. Odds bullets, no ! By my valour, there is no merit in 
killing him so near. Do, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him 
down at a long shot : a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me ! 

Sir L. Well, the gentleman’s friend and I must settle that 
But tell me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there 
any little will or commission I could execute for you? 

Acres. I am much obliged to you. Sir Lucius, but I don’t 
understand — 

Sir L. Why, you may think there’s no l)eing shot at without 
a little risk ; and if an unlucky bullet should carry a quietus 
with it — I say, it will be no time then to be bothering you 
about family matters. 

Acres. A quietus ! 

Sir L. For instance, now, if that should be the case, would 
you choose to be pickled, and sent home ? or would it be the 
same to you to lie here in the Abbey ? I’m told there is very 
snug lying in the Abbey. 

Acres. Pickled ! Snug lying in the Abbey 1 Odds tremors ! 
Sir Lucius, don’t talk so ! 

Sir L. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged in an 
affair of this kind before ? 

Acres. No, Sir Lucius, never before, \asid(i\ and never will 
again, if I get out of this. 

Sir L. Ah, that’s a pity ! there’s nothing like being used 
to a thing. Pray, now, how would you receive the gentleman’s 
shot? 

Acres. Odds files ! I’ve practised that There, Sir Lucius, 
there — a side-front, hey ? Odd ! I’ll make myself small enough ; 
III stand edgeways. 

Sir L. Now, you’re quite out; for if you stand so when I 
take my aim— 
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Acres. Zounds, Sir Lucius ! are you sure it is not cocked ? 

Sir L. Never fear. 

Acres. But — you don’t know — it may go off of its own head ! 

Sir L. Pho ! be easy. Well, now if I hit you in the body, 
my bullet has a double chance; for if it misses a vital part 
on your right side, ’twill be very hard if it don’t succeed on 
the left. 

Acres. A vital part ! 

Sir L. But, there— -fix yourself so; let him see the broad- 
side of your full front. Oh, bother! do you call that the 
broadside of your front ? There ! now a ball or two may pass 
clean through your body, and never do you any harm at all. 

Acres. Clean through me ! a ball or two clean through me ! 

Sir L. Ay, may they ; and it is much the genteelest attitude 
into the bargain. 

Acres. Look ye ! Sir Lucius, I’d just as lief be shot in an 
awkward posture as a genteel one; so, by my valour, I will 
stand edgeways.^ 

Sir L. Sure they don’t mean to disappoint us. 

Acres. [^Asidi] 1 hope they do. 

Sir L. I think I see them coming. 

Acres. Heyl what — coming! 

Sir L. Ay ; who are those yonder, getting over the stile ? 

Acres. Tliere are two of them, indeed ! well, let them come 
— hey, 8ir Lucius 1 — we— we- we — we — won’t run. 

Sir L. Run. 

Acres. No, I say — we wmit run, by my valour 1 

Sir L. What’s flie matter with you ? 

Acres. Nothing — nothing — my dear friend — my dear Sir 
Lucius; but 1 — I — I don’t feel quite so bold, somehow, as 
I did. 

Sir L. Oh, fie ! consider your honour. 

Acres. Ay, true, my honour ; do. Sir Lucius, edge in a word 
or two, every now and then, about my honour. 

Sir L. Well, here tliey’re coming. 

( 876 ) ‘ 26 
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Acres. Sir Lucius, if I wa’n’t with you, I should almost think 
I was afraid. If my valour should leave me 1 valour will come 
and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast, while you have it. 

Acres. Sir Lucius, I doubt it is going — ye.s, my valour is 
certainly going ! it is sneaking off ! T feel it oozing out, as it 
were, at the palms of my hands ! 

Sir L. Your honour— your honour. Here they are. 

Acres. Then I’m off [Exit Acres. 

Sir L. Well ! upon my conscience, his valour has certainly 
oozed away with a vengeance. Sheiudan. 


FROM “ROB ROY.” 

Scene, : A Cell in the 7'olbooth of Glasgow. 

Bailie Nicol Jauvie, Rob Roy, M<i. Owen, Francis 

OSBALDISTONE. 

Bailie. [Looking hack^ I’ll ca’ when I want* ye, Sianchells. 
Dougal shall mak’ a’ fast, or I’ll mak’ him fast, the scoundrel 
A bonnie thing, and beseemin’, that I should be kept at the 
door half-an-hour, knockin’ as hard to get into jail as onybody 
else would be to get out o’t. How’s this? Strangers in tlic 
Tolbooth after lock-up hours! Keep the door lockit, you 
Dougal cratur’ ; I’ll sune talk to these gentlemen, but I maun 
first hae a crack wi’ an auld acquaintance. — Mr. Owen, Mr. 
Owen, how’s a’ wi’ ye, man ? 

Owen. Pretty well in body, Mr. Jarvio, 1 thank you, but sore 
afflicted in spirit 

Bailie. Ay, ay, we’re a’ subject to downfa’s, Mr. Owen, as 
my worthy faither, the Deacon — rest and bless him ! — used to 
say. “Nick,” said he (ye maun ken his name was Nicol, as 
weel as mine, so the folks in their daffin used to ca’ us Young 
Nick and Auld Nick) — “Young Nick,” said he, “ never put oot 
your arm farther than you can draw it easily back again.” 
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Owen. You need not have called these things to my memory 
in such a situation, Mr. Nicol Jarvie. 

Bailie. What ! do you think I cam’ oot at sic a time o’ nicht 
to tell a fa’in' man of his backslidiii’s 1 No, no, that’s no Bailie 
Jarvie’s way, nor his worthy faither’s, the Deacon — rest and 
bless him ! — afore him. I sune discovered what lodgings your 
freemU had provided you, Mr. Owen. But gi’e us your list, man, 
and let us see how things stand between us, while I rest my 
shanks. [Rob Roy sits on table and whistles.] That’s a vera 
queer chiel’ ; he seems unco near his ain fireside. Sit still, 
sir ; ril talk to you by-and-by. 

Owen. There, sir, you’ll find the balance in the wrong column 
— for us — but you’ll please to consider — 

Bailie. There’s nae time to consider, JSIr. Owen — it’s plain 
you owe me siller ; but I canna see how you’ll clear it aff by 
snorin’ here in the Tolbooth. Noo, sir, if you’ll promise no to 
flee the country, you shall be at liberty in the mornin’. 

Owen. 0 sir! 0 Mr. Jarvie! 

Bailie. I’m a carefu’ man as ony in the Sautraarket, and I’m 
a prudent man, as my worthy faither the Deacon was before 
mo ; but rather than that double-faced dog, MaeVittie, shall 
keep an honest, civil gentleman by the heels, I’se be your bail 
mysel’. There, there, you’ve said enough. But, in tlie name 
o’ misrule, how got ye companions ? — Eh ! my conscience I it’s 
impossible ! and yet — I’m clean bambaized ! You I ye robber — 
ye cateran — ye cheat-the-gallows rogue ! 

0we7i. Bless me ! it’s my poor friend, Mr. Campbell — a very 
honest man, MrJJarv — 

Bailie. Honest ! my conscience ! yon in the Glasgow Tolbooth I 
What d’ye think’s the value o’ your head ? 

Rob. Umph ! why, fairly weighed, and Dutch weight, one 
Provost, four Bailies, a Town-clerk, and sax Deacons. 

Bailie. Sax Deacons ! Was there ever sic a bom deevil ‘I 
But tell owre your sins, sir, for if I but say the woid — 

Rob. True, Bailie, but ye will never say that word. 
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Bailie. And why suld I not, sir ? why suld I not ? 

Bob. For tliree sufficient reasons, Bailie Jarvie : hrst, for auld 
langsyne. 

Bailie. Ay, Rab ! 

Rob. Second, for the good wife ayont the fire, that made some 
mixture of our bluids — 

Bailie. Weel, Rab? 

Bob. And lastly, Bailie — 

Bailie. Ay, Rab? 

Bob. Because, if I saw a sign o' your betraying m(‘, I would 
plaster that wa’ with your brains, ere the Jiaiid of man could 
rescue you. 

Owen. Oh dear ! 

Bailie. My conscience ! Weel, weel, Rab, it w’ould be quite 
as unpleasant for me to hae my head knocked aboot, as it would 
be discreditable to string up a kinsman in a hempen cravat; 
but if it hadna been ypursel’, Rab, I’d hae grippit the best man 
in the Highlands. 

Rob. Ye wad hae tried, Bailie. 

Bailie. Ay, “I wad hae tried, Bailie.” But wha’s this? 
[To Francis.'\ Anither honest man, I reckon, 

OmTi. This, good Sir, is Mr. Francis Osbaldistone. 

Bailie. Oh, I’ve heard o’ this spark — run away from his 
faither, in pure dislike to the Ial)our an honest man should live 
by. Weel, sir, "what do you say to your handiwork ? 

Francis. My dislike to the commercial profession, Mr. Jarvie, 
is a feeling of which I am the best, and solo jud^e. 

Ovxn. Oh dear ! *, 

Rob. It’s manfully spoken, and I honour the callant for his 
contempt of weavers and spinners, and sic-like mechanical 
persons. — Mr. Osbaldistone, you must visit me in the glens; 
and cousin, if you daur venture to show him the way — 

Bailie. Catch me ! 

Rob. And eat a leg o’ red-deer venison wi’ me — 

Bailie. No, thank ye, Rab, 
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Roh. I’ll pay you the two hundred pounds I owe you ; and 
you can leave Mr. Owen the while, to do the best he can in 
Glasgow. 

Bailie, Say nae mair, Rab, say nae niair. I’ll gang wi’ 
you j but you maun guarantee me safe hame again to the 
Sautmarket 

Roh. There’s ray thumb, I’ll ne’er beguile you. But I must 
bo budging, Cousin, for the air of the Glasgow Tolbooth is not 
ower salutary to a Highlander’s con.stitution. 

Bailie. Noo, to think that I should be aidin’ and abettin’ an 
escape frae justice. It’ll be a disgrace to me and mine, and the 
memory o’ my worthy faither the Deacon — rest and bless him ! 
— for ever. 

Rob. Hout, tout, man ! when the dirt’s dry it will rub out 
again. Your faither could look ower a friend’s faults, and why 
not your faither’s son? 

Bailie. So he coukf, Robin, .so he could ; he was a gude man, 
the Deacon. Y(^ mind him, Rab, dinna ye ? 

Roh. Troth, do I : he wa.s a weaver, and wrought my first 
, pair o’ hose. 

Bailie, Tak’ care his son doesua weave your last cravat. 
Ye’ve a lang craig for a gibbet, Rab. But whaur’s that Dougal 
cratur’ ? 

Rob. If he is the lad 1 think him, he has not waited your 
thanks for his share of this night’s work. 

Bailie. What ! gane, and left me locked up in a jail for a 
nicht? I’ll han^ the Hieland blackguard as high as Haman. 

Roh. When yj catch him. Bailie, when ye catch him. But 
see, he ken’d an open door wad serve me at a pinch. Come, 
Bailie, speak the password. 

Bailie. Stanchells, let this stranger out ; he — he’s — 

Roh. He’s a what ? 

Bailie. He’s a friend o’, mine. My conscience ! an' a bonny 
friend he ia 

Roh. Fare-ye-weel ! Be early wi’ me at Aberfoyle. 
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“ Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 

Come saddle my horses, and call up my men, 

Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 

I dauma stay langer in bonny Dundee.” 

[Exit Roh Roy. 

Bailie. So that Dougal cratur’ was an agent o’ Rab’s ! I 
shouldna wonder if he has ane in ilka jail in Scotland. 
[WJmtling witlmiti] Do you hear them out there whistlin’, 
without ony regard for Sunday or Saturday? 1 fancy they 
think therasells on the tap o’ Ben Lomond already. Weel, I 
hae dune things this blessed nicht that my worthy faither the 
Deacon — rest and bless him ! — wadna hae believed. But tliere’s 
balm in Gilead ; there’s balm in Gilead ! Mr. Owen, I hope to 
see you at breakfast in the momin’. Eh? why, the man’s fast. 

Francis. And the sooner we depart, and follow his example, 
sir, the better, for it must be near midnight. 

Bailie. Midnicht I My conscience I • Sie Walter Scott. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF SIN. 

{By kind permission of the Avthor.) 

The consequences of sin are inevitable ; the punishment of 
sin is impartial. There is a form of self-deception common to 
all of us, by which we admit this general law, but try to shirk 
its personal, individual application. 

It is the old, old story of Eden over agai^,, in the case of 
every one of us ; the serpent, creeping up to us, all glitter and 
fascination, all dulcet flattery and sinuous glide, whispering, 
“See the fruit, how fair it is, how much to be desired; be as 
a god, knowing good and evil ; thou shalt not surely die ; ” and 
so the boy and the youth, healthy, and bright, and gay, and 
even, in his folly, the grown man believes, that it shall not be 
so with him; that he is the darling of Providence, Ju the 
favourite of Heaven, he the one who may sin, and shall not 
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suffer. If oiJiers handle pitch, tlt^y shall be defiled ; if others 
take fire into their bosom, they shall be burned ; but God will 
indulge him; out of special favour to him, “this adamantine 
chain of moral gravitation, more lasting and binding than that 
by which the stars are held in their spheres, will be snapped ; 
(that) sin for him will change its nature,” and at his approach, 
the Gehenna of punishment be transformed into a garden of 
delight. 

Is it so? Has there been any human being yet, since time 
began, however noble, however gifted, who has sinned with 
impunity ? 

No ! God is no respecter of persons. Fire burns, and 
water drowns, whether the sufferer be a worthless villain, 
or a fair and gentle child; and so the moral law works, 
whether the sinner be a “David or a Judas, whether he be 
publican or priest.” 

In the physical world, there is no forgiveness of sina 
“Sin and punishment walk this world with their heads tied 
together ; ” and the rivet that links their iron link is a rivet of 
adamant. 

Yes, the punishment of sin is inevitable and impartial ; 
there is a frightful resemblance between the penalty and the 
transgression ; an awful germ of identity in the seed and in 
the fruit. Wo recognize the sown wind, in the harvest whirl- 
wind. It needs no gathered lightning, no divine intervention, 
no miraculous message, to avenge in us God’s violated laws. 
They avenge themselves. Sin coming after men, with leaden 
footsteps, and gfthering form, and towering over them, smites 
them at last, with the iron hand of its own revenge 

As there are some men whose sins are open, going before 
to judgment, so there are some men whose sins follow after. 
There are men, everywhere — who, ever as they walk through 
life, heiir footsteps behind them — on whom the stars seem to 
look down as spies — men, whose faces blanch if they be 
suddenly accosted— who tremble, if a steady gaze be fixed 
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upon them — who never again, in this world, shall sleep the 
sleep of the innocent — for whom the “ furies have taken their 
seats upon the midnight pillow.” 

Have none of you felt the working of this law? Have 
you known, but for one hour, what it is to be utterly, miser- 
ably, intolerably ashamed of yourself? It is the glare of 
illumination, which the conscience flings over the soul, after a 
deed of darkness. It is the revulsion | of feeling | on which we 
did not calculate, when we have done with the sin, but the 
sin has not do7ie with us. It is the Dead Sea apple, shrivel- 
ling into hideousness, the moment it has been tasted. It is 
the horror of the murderer, when his passion of revenge is 
spent, and the cold-gray-dawn reveals the face of his murdered 
victim ! 

But let conscience, for a time, be dead ; let life, for years, 
be prosperous ; let there be no intervention, no sickness, no 
detection, no shame even ; no fear, no 'outward and visible 
punishment of any kind. Does sin escai)e, then? Is the 
sinner happy, then ? Nay ! this is God’s worst, severest 
punishment ; “ Ephraim is joined to idols, let him alone ! ” 

Let nn be the deadliest executioner, the most merciless 
avenger of sin. Let the acute pang, become the chronic 
malady j let the thought, become the wish, and the wish, the 
act, and the act, the habit. Let the solitary, become the 
frequent, the frequent the incessant Let crime awake him ! 
Let greed become theft and swindling; let ambition become 
conspiracy ; let hatred become murder. Ah ! when God 
sends forth a besetting sin, a guilty habit, t^*’be his execu- 
tioner, the case is most awful, most hopeless then ; God only, 
by Christ’s redemption, can save from the body of that death. 

Aboudeacon Fabbab. 
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GOD IS LOVE. 

Whore shall we go for luaiiifestations of the tenderness, the 
sympathy, the benignity of God? The Philosopher of this 
world leads us to Nature, its benevolent final causes, and kind 
contrivances to increase the sum of animal happiness; and 
there he stops — with /lal/ his demonstration ! But the Apostle 
leads us to the Gift, bestowed by the Father, for the recovery 
of man’s intellectual and moral nature, and to the Cross, 
endured by the Son, on this high Ixihalf. Go to the heavens, 
which canopy man with grandeur, cheer his steps with suc- 
cessive light, and mark his festivals by their chronology ; go 
to the atmosphere, which invigorates his spirits, and is to 
him the breath of life ; go to the smiling fields, decked with 
verdure for his eye, and covered with fruits for his sustenance ; 
go to every scene which spreads beauty before his gaze, which 
is made harmoniously vocal to his ear, which fills and delights 
the imaginati(^, by its glow or by its greatness: we travel 
with you, we admire with you, we feel and enjoy with you, 
> we adore with you, — but we stay not with you. We hasten 
onwards, in search of a demonstration more convincing, that 
“ God is love : ” we rest not till we press into the strange, 
the mournful, the joyful scenes of Calvary; and amidst the 
throng of invisible and astonished angels, weeping disciples, 
and the mocking multitude, under the arch of the darkened 
heaven, and with earth trembling beneath our feet, we gaze 
upon the meQjc, the resigned, but* fainting Sufferer; and 
exclaim, “ Herein is love ! ” — herein, and nowhere else^ is it 
so affeotingly, so unequivocally, demonstrated, — “not that we 
loved God, but that God loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation of our sins.” Richard Watson, 
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«LOYE ONE ANOTHER.” 

Would you make men trustworthy? Trust them. Would 
you make men true ? Believe, them. 

This was the real force of that sublime battle-cry, which no 
Englishman hears without emotion. When the sailors of the 
British fleet, knew that they were €Xj)ected to do their duty, 
they did their duty. They went to serve a country which 
expected from them great things, and they did great thinga 
Those pregnant words raised an enthusiasm for the man who 
had trusted them, which a double line of hostile ships, could 
not appal, nor decks drenched in blood, extinguisL 

On this principle, Christ wins the hearts of his redeemed 
He trusted the doubting Thomas ; and the doubter arose with 
a faith worthy of “his Lord and his God.” He would not 
suffer 1 even the lie of Peter, to shake his conviction that Peter 
might love him yet; and Peter answered nobly, to that sub- 
lime forgivenesa His last prayer, was in extenuation and 
hope, for the race who had rejected him. 

Come what may, hold fast to love. Iveam the new com- 
mandment of the Son of God ; not to love merely, but to 
love as he loved. Though men should rend your heart, let 
them not embitter or harden it ; we win by tenderness ; we 
conquer by forgivenesa Go forth in this spirit to your life 
duties; go forth, soldiers of the Cross, and win victories for 
God, by the conquering power of a love like hia 

F. W. Robertson. 

THE FIELD IS THE WORLD. 

(By permission of the Author.) 

A great imaginative writer has tried to picture the scene 
which we should behold, if, rising higher than the stork or the 
eagle, as they lean upon the wind, we could gaze down upon the 
variegated mosaic of the earth’s surface. The blue Mediter- 
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ranean lying beneath us, with Syria, Greece, Spain, and Italy 
sleeping in the sun. Northwards, mountain rock, purple-moor, 
and bleak islands of stormy seas. Northwards still, a wall of ice 
sets death-like its white teeth against us out of the polar twi- 
light. Southwards, from the glow and glories of the broad tropic 
belt of the world, down to where the volcanoes of the Antarctic 
darken the awful desolation with their grim canopies of smoke. 
Here, a tropic forest rushes in one day into crimson fragrance; 
there, the northern lights incarnadine the white solitudes of 
everlasting snow. Here, the warm air is brightened with 
living gems of fire-fly and humming-bird ; there, leviathan 
tempests with mighty wallowings the ice-encumbered seas: 
yet, with whole systems and galaxies from which to choose, — 
worlds bursting with chaotic forces like our sun ; worlds dead 
and done with like our moon ; worlds but yet mid-way in their 
life-history like our earth, — we might well imagine that in mere 
outward a.spoct there w’ould be but little amid a firmament 
which glows wi^i living sapphires to guide to this small planet 
an angel’s flight. But how different is the interest of the earth 
•when we think of it as the abode of man — man whom God 
made in his own image, after his likeness ; man, whose nature 
was worn by the of man, who w^as the Son of God ; man, 
for whom dirist died. 

What a strange spectacle to an angels gaze would be this 
world of man ! The boundle.s9 complexity and rushing hurry 
of our modem life, with its .science and inventions ; the glitter- 
ing wave of civilization, with its black fringe of misery and 
vice. NorthwarJ, men struggling against the hostile forces of 
nature for bare life ; the sletlge of the Laplander, whirled by 
reindeer ; the Esquimaux, tossed on the stormy foam in his boat 
of skin. Southwards, the glad peasants stripping their purple 
vintage. In Asitv, tlie Arab, scouring the desert on his swift 
steed ; the long train of camels on their way to Mecca ; the 
Hindoo, w'orshipping by his ancient rivers ; the Chinese, toiling 
in his fields of rice. In Africa, the negroes, tortured by the 
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slave-trade; in America, the sons of the Old World developing 
their inexhaustible energies in the New. It is on these — on 
these strange heirs of immortality— that an angel would gaze, 
according to his knowledge, with aching or exulting heart, 
while he sighed forth, “ How poor, how rich, how abject, how 
august, how complicate, how wonderful is man! helpless, 
immortal ! insect infinite ! a wonn I a god ! ” 

For he would see that the nations of the world have felt 
after God, and, for the most part, have not found him. The 
gospel of Christ was the remedy for that vast failure. It has 
proved its mission by its unique supremacy. Humanity has 
groped in blindness after God ; in Clirist alone has it learned 
the love of his Fatherhood, and that was why the risen 
Saviour said to his apostles, “Go ye into all the \vorld, and 
make disciples of all nations.” 

To whom did he give that high command ? To a handful of 
poor, unlearned, helpless, persecuted Galilean peasanta There 
was not a Pharisee, there was not a ruler among them; all 
kings, all priests, all philo.soj)hers were against them ; all that 
called itself orthodoxy, all that called itself government, all 
that called itself intellect was against them. Kome and Jeru- 
salem, Antioch and Athens spumed their teaching. Wealth 
and rank disowned them ; thirty legions held them in execra- 
tion and contempt. And yet the irresistible might of their 
weakness shook the world ; and before three centuries had 
passed, their hated Cross had displaced the victorious eagles, 
and the monogram of Christ took the place of the world- 
renowned motto * on the banners of imperial Home. 

Abchdeacon Farrab. 

( S. P. Q. R. 

< Senatm PcpiUui que Itormnun. 

( [The Senate and the Roman Pexyph.) 
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